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PREFACE 

The  purpose  of  this  text-book  for  grammar  grades 
is  to  put  into  concrete  form  the  best  lessons  of  the 
author's  experience  in  teaching.  It  is  built  upon  five 
fundamental  convictions  that  have  grown  out  of 
twenty  years  of  schoolroom  practice. 

(1)  That  composition  can  be  taught  only  thru  the 
sympathetic  companionship  and  guidance  of  the 
teacher,  who  may  be  greatly  assisted  by  a  text-book 
which,  without  lessening  his  freedom,  reduces  his 
labor  and  offers  scientific  suggestions. 

(2)  That  the  average  pupil  of  the  fifth  or  sixth 
grade  responds  quickly  to  a  program  of  study  and 
work  that  presupposes  his  intelligent  interest  in 
worth-while  things  and  at  the  same  time  widens  his 
range  of  interests  and  adds  to  his  intelligence. 

(3)  That  the  necessary  minimum  of  grammar  may 
be  introduced  into  the  composition  course  in  the 
elementary  grades  provided  that  the  grammar  prin- 
ciples presented  are  manifestly  useful  and  needful  in 
the  pupil's  present  range  of  speaking  and  writing. 

(4)  That  oral  composition  is  at  least  of  equal  impor- 
tance with  written  composition,  and  that  the  organized 
club  provides  the  surest  means  of  securing  ready 
interest  and  permanent  results  in  oral  expression. 

(5)  That  the  course  in  composition  offers  priceless 
opportunities  for  the  correlation  of  the  whole  school 
curriculum  and,  better  still,  for  the  inculcation  of  the 
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most  vital  lessons  of  life  and  the  highest  ideals  of 
character  and  citizenship. 

The  author  acknowledges  gratefully  the  helpful 
counsel,  criticisms,  and  encouragement  of  his  chief, 
President  Sidney  G.  Gilbreath,  and  of  his  devoted 
colleague  and  collaborator,  Professor  D.  S.  Burleson. 
He  acknowledges  also  his  obligation  to  the  thousands 
of  his  pupils,  whose  intellectual  and  spiritual  com- 
panionship in  years  past  has  furnished  so  much  of 
suggestion  and  of  inspiration  for  the  present  work. 
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Lesson  1 
A  Word  from  Author  to  Pupil 

Dear  Pupil: 

You  are  today  beginning  a  new  and  most  interest- 
ing study.  It  is  called  Composition.  Composition 
means  simply  expressing  your  own  thoughts  in  words, 
either  by  speaking  or  by  writing.  This  little  book  is 
intended  to  guide  you  in  finding  interesting  things  to 
talk  and  write  about,  and  to  help  you  to  talk  and 
write  about  them  in  the  most  interesting  way. 

No  book,  however,  can  take  the  place  of  a  wise, 
sympathetic  teacher,  and  the  Author,  in  putting  this 
book  into  your  hands,  hopes  that  it  may  be  also  your 
teacher's  helper,  saving  time  and  giving  suggestions, 
and  bringing  your  own  mind  and  your  teacher's 
together  in  pleasant  companionship. 

Sincerely  your  friend, 

The  Author. 

If  you  wish  to  enjoy  your  study  of  Composition,  it 
is  important  to  make  a  good  beginning.  Study  care- 
fully the  following  suggestions  about  the  proper 
material  for  writing: 

1.  Paper.  You  should  use  a  good  quality  of  white 
paper  of  letter  size  —  about  8^  by  11  inches.  The 
paper  should  be  ruled  and  should  have  a  red  or  blue 
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margin  line  running  from  top  to  bottom  about  one 
inch  from  the  left  edge. 

2.  Ink.  A  good  grade  of  black  ink  should  be  used. 
Many  of  the  cheap  black  inks  are  of  poor  quality  and 
soon  fade  into  a  dirty  brown.  A  good  ''writing  fluid" 
is  the  best  kind  of  ink  to  use. 

3.  Pen.  A  good  pen  is  most  important.  Steel  pen- 
points  are  excellent  to  use,  but  as  they  soon  wear  out 
they  need  to  be  renewed  frequently.  It  is  impossible 
to  do  neat  writing  with  a  worn-out  pen. 

4.  Eraser.  If  possible  an  ink  eraser  should  be  pro- 
vided, for  erasing  errors  that  you  will  sometimes  make 
in  your  writing.  The  point  of  a  pen-knife  may  be 
used  if  an  eraser  cannot  be  secured. 

Your  teacher  will  doubtless  give  you  some  further 
suggestions  about  preparing  your  first  composition 
exercise.  You  should  follow  carefully  all  the  teacher's 
directions  about  placing  the  title  at  the  top  of  the  page, 
putting  your  name  in  the  proper  place,  folding  the 
manuscript,  and  the  like.  All  these  little  things  are 
very  important  in  starting  right.  Neatness  and  order- 
liness are  marks  of  an  intelligent  writer. 

Assignment  for  Next  Lesson 

Your  first  exercise  in  writing  is  to  be  a  short  composition 
on  the  subject. 

How  I  Spent  My  Vacation 
Suggestions : 

1.  First  do  some  careful  thinking.  Where  have  you  spent 
most  of  the  time  since  you  left  school  last  year?     What 
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are  the  most  important  things  you  have  done?  What 
special  experiences  have  you  had,  such  as  work,  trips,  visit- 
ors, accidents,  sports,  and  the  hke? 

2.  After  thinking  over  your  vacation  experiences  make  a 
list  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  ones  to  write 
about.     Arrange  these  points  in  the  order  you  think  best. 

3.  Now  write  the  composition,  telling  briefly  of  the  things 
you  have  selected  to  write  about:  Write  as  if  you  were 
telling  them  to  a  close  friend. 

4.  Be  very  careful  to  have  your  manuscript  as  neat  and 
clean  as  possible. 

Lesson  2 
Composition:  How  I  Spent  My  Vacation 

Today  your  teacher  and  your  classmates  are  to 
share  the  enjoyment  of  your  vacation  experiences 
thru  hearing  you  read  the  composition  you  have 
written.  The  following  suggestions  will  help  to  make 
the  recitation  more  interesting: 

1.  When  you  are  called  on  to  read  your  story,  stand 
before  the  class,  holding  your  paper  so  that  it  will  not 
prevent  the  class  from  seeing  your  face  as  you  read. 

2.  Read  loud  enough  to  make  sure  that  every  pupil 
in  the  class  can  hear  all  you  say. 

3.  Do  not  read  too  fast.  Pronounce  each  word 
ca,refully,  so  that  every  syllable  may  be  heard  with  ease. 

4.  Try  to  read  just  as  if  you  were  telling  the  story 
to  one  or  two  friends  on  the  playground.  The  best 
way  to  write  is  to  write  as  you  talk,  and  the  best  way 
to  read  is  to  read  as  you  talk. 
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5.  When  all  the  compositions  have  been  read,  if 
there  is  any  time  left,  a  few  minutes  may  be  taken 
for  informal  discussion  of  the  different  stories.  You 
might  take  a  vote  to  decide  which  story  was  the  most 
interesting. 

6.  At  the  close  of  the  recitation  you  will  hand  your 
composition  to  the  teacher  to  be  inspected  and  returned 
at  the  next  recitation. 

Assignment 

Read  Lesson  3  very  carefully.  It  will  explain  the  marks 
or  signs  that  your  teacher  will  use  in  pointing  out  any  mis- 
takes you  have  made  in  writing  your  composition.  Study 
the  specimen  of  a  corrected  composition  until  you  are  sure 
you  understand  the  meaning  of  each  mark  used. 


Lesson  3 
Signs  Used  in  Correcting  a  Composition 

The  following  signs  for  use  in  marking  errors  in 
compositions  are  suggested  for  the  convenience  of 
teacher  and  pupil.  They  are  usually  written  in  the 
margin,  or  blank  space,  at  the  left  of  the  page.  Each 
sign  is  meant  to  call  your  attention  to  an  error  in  the 
hne  opposite  which  it  stands. 

1.  D  means  indention.  Indention  means  "setting 
in"  a  word,  or  placing  it  a  little  to  the  right.  The 
first  word  in  every  paragraph,  or  group  of  sentences 
telling  about  the  same  part  of  a  story  or  other  compo- 
sition, does  not  begin  at  the  margin  line  as  does  the 
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first  word  in  all  the  other  lines,  but  is  "set  in"  a  little. 
Notice  that  in  all  the  books  you  have  and  in  the 
letters  you  receive  this  rule  is  always  followed. 

2.  P  means  an  error  in  punctuation,  such  as  leaving 
off  the  period  or  the  question  mark  at  the  end  of  a 
sentence.  Other  marks  of  punctuation  'will  soon  be 
studied. 

3.  Cap.  means  that  you  have  failed  to  use  a  capital 
letter  where  you  should  have  doiie  so. 

4.  I.e.  means  that  you  have  used  a  capital  letter 
when  you  should  have  used  a  small  (or  lower-case) 
letter. 

5.  Sp.  means  an  error  in  spelling. 

6.  G  means  an  error  in  grammar;  that  is,  in  putting 
words  together  in  the  proper  way  in  the  sentence. 

7.  U  means  a  lack  of  unity  in  the  sentence.  This 
will  be  explained  fully  in  subsequent  lessons.  Some 
young  writers  .do  not  know  when  to  end  one  sentence 
and  begin  another. 

8.  W  means  a  mistake  in  choosing  a  word.  Some- 
times it  means  that  you  have  omitted  a  word  or 
repeated  one  unnecessarily.  • 

9.  ^  means  that  you  have  started  a  new  paragraph 
when  you  should  have  continued  the  one  just  preced- 
ing. 

10.  ^  means  that  you  should  start  a  new  paragraph 
telling  about  some  other  part  of  the  subject  you  are 
writing  about. 

11.  C  means  that  you  should  "close  up"  two  words 
written  separately  and  write  them  as  one  word;  as 
some  times  (should  be  sometimes). 
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12.  <ZD  means  that  you  should  have  spelled  out  a 
word  in  full,  instead  of  using  figures  or  abbreviating 
the  word  to  save  time  and  space. 

All  these  signs  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  used 
will  be  found  illustrated  on  the  preceding  page.  That 
page  is  a  reproduction  of  a  part  of  a  pupil's  composi- 
tion on  the  same  subject  about  which  you  have  written, 
with  his  teacher's  corrections  shown  in  the  margin. 

Explanations  of  Corrections  i 

1.  The  sign  D  shows  that  the  writer  failed  to  indent 
the  first  word  of  the  paragraph. 

2.  W  points  out  the  omission  of  the  word  every, 
before  the  word  day. 

3.  Sp    calls  attention  to  the  misspelled  word  few. 

4.  P  means  that  a  comma  should  have  been  used 
after  the  word  Pete,  and  another  after  the  word 
colt. 

5.  This  P  points  out  the  omission  of  the  apostrophe 
in  Father's. 

6.  U  means  lack  of  unity.  One  sentence  should  end 
with  the  word  pond,  and  a  period  should  come  there. 
A  new  sentence  should  begin  with  the  word  this. 

7.  Sp  points  out  the  incorrect  spelling  of  grammar. 
S.  Ic   means  that  south  should  begin  with  a  small 

letter,  called  lower  case  by  the  printer. 

9.  G  means  that  they  was  is  not  grammatical;  they 
were  should  be  used  instead. 

10.  C3  means  that  the  word  two  should  be  spelled 
out  and  that  the  figure  2  should  not  be  used  here. 

11.  <S*  means  that  this  sentence  and  the  next  should 
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have  been  part  of  the  preceding  paragraph,  since  they 
are  about  the  same  part  of  the  story. 

12.  ^  means  that  a  new  paragraph  should  be  made, 
beginning  with  the  sentence,  One  day  I  stepped  on  a 
snake,  etc. 

13.  Cap  means  that  Father  should  begin  with  a 
capital  letter. 

14.  o  means  that  the  word  pitchfork  should  be 
"closed  up"  and  not  written  as  two  separate  words. 

Assignment 

If  your  first  composition  has  been  returned  today,  you 
will  need  to  study  carefully  all  the  marks  or  -corrections 
made  by  your  teacher.  Be  sure  you  understand  just  what 
each  mark  means.  "^ 

Then  write  the  composition  again,  trying  to  correct 
every  mistake  that  has  been  pointed  out,  and  doing  your 
best  to  make  the  writing  perfect  this  time. 

Then  read  Lesson  4  carefully.  It  will  give  you  some 
most  important  suggestions  that  you  will  need  every  day 
in  your  writing  and  speaking. 

Lesson  4 
The  Sentence 

When  you  wrote  the  story  of  your  vacation  expe- 
riences, you  were  simply  putting  into  words  a  number 
of  interesting  things  you  had  been  thinking.  That  is, 
you  were  expressing  your  thoughts  in  words.  Each 
separate  thought  was  expressed  in  a  separate  group  of 
words.  A  group  of  words  expressing  one  thought  is 
called  a  sentence. 
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Read  the  following  portion  of  a  boy's  composition 
on  the  same  subject  about  which  you  wrote: 

My  vacation  was  spent  mostly  on  my  uncle's  farm  near 
Greeneville.  I  spent  most  of  the  time  helping  Uncle  with 
the  wheat,  hay,  and  corn.  Uncle  was  very  kind  and  let 
me  have  every  Saturday  afternoon  to  rest  and  have  fun. 
One  Saturday  I  went  with  my  cousin  to  town  to  see  the 
circus.  My,  but  you  should  have  seen  the  crowd!  My 
cousin  got  lost  in  the  crowd  and  couldn't  find  me,  and  so 
he  had  to  come  home  by  himself.  But  what  did  he  care 
for  that? 

There  are  several  things  you  should  learn  from  this 
passage,  to  help  you  in  writing  your  own  compositions. 
Here  are  nine  things  to  learn  today: 

1.  The  writer  gives  us  seven  thoughts  about  his 
vacation,  and  these  are  told  in  seven  sentences. 

2.  Each  sentence  begins  with  a  capital  letter. 

3.  The  end  of  most  of  the  sentences  is  indicated  by  a 
dot  (.)  called  a  period. 

4.  The  last  sentence.  What  did  he  care  for  that? 
asks  a  question,  and  ends  with  a  question  mark,  usually 
called  an  interrogation  point  (?). 

5.  The  sentence.  My,  but  you  should  have  seen  the 
crowd!  expresses  a  feeling  of  surprise,  showing  that 
the  boy  was  somewhat  excited  as  he  thought  of  the 
large  number  of  people,  and  this  sentence  ends  with  a 
mark  that  shows  strong  feeling.  This  mark  is  called 
the  exclamation  point  (!). 

6.  The  end  of  every  sentence  is  indicated  by  one  of 
these  three  marks:  the  period,  the  interrogation  point, 
or  the  exclamation  point.     The  period  is  the  mark  used 
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except  when  the  sentence  is  used  to  ask  a  question  or 
to  express  strong  feeUng. 

7.  The  seven  sentences  in  this  Httle  passage  are  all 
written  in  one  group,  each  one  following  the  one  before 
with  only  a  little  space  between.  Such  a  group  of 
sentences  written  together  is  called  a  paragraph. 

8.  A  paragraph  tells  about  one  part,  or  topic,  of  a 
composition.  Perhaps  this  boy  would  write  next 
about  a  fishing  trip  he  took  with  his  cousin  while  on 
the  farm.  If  so,  he  would  need  a  number  of  sentences 
to  describe  this  part,  or  topic,  of  his  story,  and  these 
sentences  would  make  another  paragraph. 

9.  As  you  have  already  learned  in  Lesson  3,  the  first 
word  of  every  paragraph  is  "set  in,"  or  indented.  If 
the  last  sentence  of  a  paragraph  does  not  close  at  the 
end  of  a  Une,  the  rest  of  that  line  is  left  blank.  You 
may  observe  it  on  this  page  you  are  reading.  Each 
of  these  nine  things  you  are  to  learn  is  expressed  in  a 
paragrapl\. 

The  two  most  important  things  to  remember  in 
this  lesson  are  these: 

A  sentence  is  a  group  of  words  expressing  one  com- 
plete thought. 

A  paragraph  is  a  group  of  sentences  about  one  topic, 
or  part,  of  the  subject  one  is  writing  about. 

Assignment 

For  your  next  lesson  you  are  to  write  another  composi- 
tion.   The  subject  this  time  is  to  be,  My  First  Day  at  School. 

As  you  "think  out"  the  plan  for  this  story  you  will,  be 
asking  yourself  some  questions,  such  as  these: 
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1.  How  old  was  I,  and  how  had  I  looked  forward  to  going 
to  school? 

2.  How  did  I  go,  and  who  went  with  me? 

3.  How  did  I  feel  when  I  first  reached  the  school  building? 

4.  What  did  I  do  in  school  that  day? 

5.  How  did  I  feel  and  talk  when  I  got  home? 

A  very  interesting  story  can  be  written  by  making  a 
paragraph  of  three  or  four  sentences,  or  more,  in  answer 
to  each  of  these  questions. 

Lesson  5 

Composition:  My  First  Day  at  School 

The  compositions  are  to  be  read  before  the  class. 
In  order  that  you  may  enjoy  the  stories  in  the  best 
way  and  at  the  same  time  learn  some  useful  things 
about  composition,  test  each  story  as  it  is  read,  by 
asking  yourself  the  following  questions: 

1.  Does  the  story  seem  to  have  been  clearly  thought 
out,  so  that  you  can  follow  it  easily? 

2.  Is  the  story  interesting?     Is  it  amusing? 

3.  Can  every  word  be  heard  distinctly  by  all  the 
class? 

4.  Is  every  word  pronounced  correctly?  Are  there 
any  wocds  or  expressions  that  you  consider  incorrect? 

5.  Does  the  reader  read  naturally;  that  is,  does  he 
read  as  he  would  talk  if  he  were  telling  the  story  to 
you  alone? 

Assignment 

Read  again  the  nine  points  you  studied  in  Lesson  4. 
Then  study  Lesson  6. 
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Lesson  6 
Sentence  Unity 

We  learned  in  Lesson  4  that  a  sentence  is  a  group 
of  words  expressing  one  complete  thought. 

Two  things  are  necessary  in  order  that  a  group  of 
words  may  be  a  sentence:  first,  the  thought  expressed 
must  be  complete;  second,  there  must  be  just  one 
thought  expressed. 

Here  are  some  groups  of  words  that  do  not  express 
a  complete  thought,  but  only  a  part  of  a  thought: 

A  fine  colt        One  day  The  cause  of  the  wreck 

Two  men  Soon  learned  I  found 

These  groups  of  words  bring  to  our  minds  certain 
things,  and  we  can  form  a  sort  of  mental  image  or 
picture  of  them,  but  we  do  not  have  a  complete  thought 
about  them. 

Now  observe  the  following  groups  of  words: 

A  fine  colt  was  killed  by  the  train. 
Two  men  called  at  our  house. 
One  day  I  found  a  wounded  robin. 
We  soon  learned  the  cause  of  the  wreck. 

In  each  of  these  groups  we  see  that  there  is  a  whole 
thought.  We  not  only  have  a  mental  picture  of  cer- 
tain things,  but  there  is  something  actually  said  about 
these  things. 

This  is  what  is  meant  by  a  complete  thought:  there 
must  be  something  to  think  about,  and  then  we  must 
actually  think  something  about  that  thing. 

Assignment 
Study  Lesson  7,  which  continues  the  subject  of  unity. 
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Lesson  7 

Sentence  Unity  —  Continued 

-  We  learned  in  the  preceding  lesson  that  sentence 
unity  requires  that  every  sentence  shall  express  a 
complete  thought.  We  learned  also  that  a  complete 
thought  must  contain  two  parts.  What  are  these 
two  parts? 

The  second  important  thing  to  learn  about  sen- 
tence unity  is  that  a  sentence  must  contain  only  one 
thought. 

The  following  examples  show  how  an  awkward 
writer  has  tried  to  put  more  than  one  thought  into  a 
sentence. 

The  sun  is  shining  today,  and  I  was  eight  years  old  last 
March. 

I  went  to  the  river  to  fish,  there  was  a  large  mill  by  the 
river. 

One  day  I  found  a  quail's  nest  in  a  wheat  field,  quails 
lay  their  eggs  in  a  nest  on  the  ground.  . 

These  groups  of  words  are  not  real  sentences, 
although  they  begin  with  capitals  and  end  with  peri- 
ods. Each  group  contains  two  distinct  thoughts 
about  different  things.  The  first  tells  what  kind  of 
day  it  is,  and  then  tells  about  the  writer's  age,  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  kind  of  day.  The  second 
group  tells  first  about  going  to  fish,  and  then  about  a 
mill.  These  two  things  are  not  closely  enough  related 
to  be  in  the  same  sentence.  The  third  group  tells  of 
something  the  writer  did,  and  then  breaks  away  to 
tell  of  something  that  quails  do, 
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You  must  be  careful  never  to  make  your  sentences 
in  this  careless  manner. 

The  following  groups  of  words  contain  two  little 
sentences  each,  but  these  little  sentences,  or  clauses, 
as  we  shall  call  them,  are  closely  related  and  may  be 
said  to  express  just  one  larger,  complete  thought: 

The  sun  is  shining  and  the  corn  is  growing  fast. 

I  went  fishing  down  on  the  river,  but  ,the  fish  would  not 
bite  that  day. 

One  day  I  found  a  quail's  nest  in  a  wheat  field,  and  it 
had  sixteen  eggs  in  it. 

Both  of  the  clauses  in  the  first  sentence  tell  some- 
thing about  the  kind  of  day  it  is;  the  two  clauses  in 
the  second  tell  about  the  writer's  fishing  trip;  and  the 
two  clauses  in  the  third  tell  about  the  quail's  nest  that 
the  writer  found. 

We  see,  then,  that  two  closely  related  sentences,  or 
clauses,  may  be  joined  to  form  one  larger  sentence. 
Such  a  sentence  has  unity  just  as  truly  as  a  sentence 
containing  only  one  clause. 

When  two  clauses  are  joined  to  form  one  sentence, 
a  connective  word,  such  as  and,  hut,  for,  although,  is 
generally  used  between  the  clauses.  Unless  the 
clauses  are  very  short  and  very  closely  related,  a 
comma  is  usually  placed  between  them,  as  in  the 
second  and  third  sentences  quoted  above.* 


*  Note  to  Teacher. —  If  the  compositions  submitted  in  Lesson  5  are 
returned  today,  special  attention  should  be  given  to  any  sentences  in 
which  sentence  unity  is  violated. 
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Assignment 

Study  Lesson  8  carefully.  It  will  give  you  a  chance  to 
show  whether  you  understand  sentence  unity  and  know 
how  to  write  sentences  properly.  If  you  can  carry  out  all 
the  directions  in  the  lesson,  you  have  already  taken  a 
long  step  toward  becoming  a  good  writer. 


Lesson  8 
Sentence  Unity  —  Continued 

Answer  the  following  questions  from  what  you 
have  learned  in  yesterday's  lesson  on  sentence  unity: 

1.  When  may  two  smaller  sentences  be  joined  to  form 
one  larger  sentence? 

2.  What  are  the  smaller  sentences  that  form  a  larger 
sentence  called? 

3.  What  kind  of  word  is  generally  used  between  the 
clauses  that  form  a  sentence? 

4.  What -mark  of  punctuation  is  usually  placed  between 
the  clauses? 

Examine  the  following  groups  of  words  and  point 
out  those  which  really  are  sentences  and  have  unity. 
If  the  group  of  words  does  not  have  unity,  show  why 
it  does  not;  that  is,  whether  the  lack  of  unity  is  because 

a.  Not  a  complete  thought,  or 
h.  Two  different  thoughts. 

School  having  been. 

Last  Friday  night  there  was  an  eclipse  of  the  moon, 
some  people  are  frightened  when  there  is  an  eclipse. 

My  brother  is  in  the  Engineering  Corps,  and  his  regi- 
ment has  been  called  to  France. 
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Every  girl  in  school. 
.    He  is  a  second-class  Scout,  but  he  has  not  yet  learned  to 
swim. 

Lucy  won  a  prize  on  her  canned  beans,  and  the  cans 
should  always  be  kept  in  a  dark  place. 

Boys  who  are  not  afraid  to  work. 

One  of  the  Campfire  Girls. 

Now  pick  out  of  the  following  short  sentences  those 
which  seem  closely  enough  related  to  be  used  as 
clauses  in  larger  sentences,  and  form  sentences  out 
of  them.  Be  careful  to  choose  proper  connective 
words  and  to  use  commas  where  \they  are  needed. 

1.  Last  Christmas  we  had  a  heavy  snow. 

2.  Arithmetic  is  easy  for  me. 

3.  I  wish  you  could  go  with  me  to  the  farm  this  summer. 

4.  The  coasting  was  fine. 

5.  Grammar  I  find  rather  difficult. 

6.  The  farm  is  the  best  place  to  spend  a  vacation. 

7.  We  had  planned  to  go  to  Mount  Mitchell. 

8.  There  was  a  flood  in  the  mountains. 

9.  Several  bridges  were  swept  away. 

10.  We  had  to  postpone  our  trip  until  later. 

Sometimes  more  than  two  clauses  may  be  combined 
in  one  sentence.  For  example,  you  could  easily  com- 
bine the  last  four  sentences  in  the  foregoing  exercises. 
In  what  order  do  you  think  they  should  come  in  the 
larger  sentence?  \ 

Assignment 

The  next  lesson  will  give  you  some  helpful  suggestions 
that  will  make  the  writing  of  your  next  composition  very 
much  easier.     Study  them  carefully. 
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Lesson  9 
Planning  a  Composition 

No  good  writer  ever  begins  to  write  a  story  or  com- 
position of  any  kind  without  first  having  thought  out 
just  what  should  be  put  into  it.  From  the  very  first 
you  should  form  the  habit  of  making  a  careful  written* 
plan  for  every  composition  you  write.  When  the  plan 
has  been  made,  it  is  then  much  easier  for  the  writer 
to  put  the  thought  into  sentences,  and  for  the  reader 
to  understand  and  enjoy  the , composition. 

Observe  how  a  pupil  who  was  going  to  write  a  story 
about  a  trip  he  had  taken  into  the  mountains  made 
his  plan  before  beginning  to  write: 

A  Mountain  Trip 

Introduction 
Who  went,  and  when,  and  where 
Why  we  had  wanted  to  go 
How  we  finally  decided  to  go 

Body 

I.  Our  Preparations 

1.  Buying  supplies 

2.  Hiring  a  mule 

3.  Packing  the  outfit 
II.  Our  Journey 

1.  Starting  out  from  home 

2.  Making  the  ascent 

3.  Reaching  the  top 
a.  Our  first  picture 

6.  Dinner  by  the  camp-fire 
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III.  Our  Return 

1.  Caught  in  a  thunderstorm 

2.  An  exciting  fall 

3.  Reaching  home 

Conclusion 
Our  impressions  of  the  trip  after  our  return 

Note  carefully  the  following  points  about  the  fore- 
going plan,  or  outline: 

1.  The  outline  is  divided  into  three  main  parts: 
Introduction,  Body,  and  Conclusion.  The  Intro- 
duction is  intended  to  get  the  composition  started 
right  and  to  make  the  reader  feel  an  interest  in  what 
the  writer  is  going  to  tell  about.  It  should  tell  just 
what  the  reader  should  know  in* order  to  understand 
what  is  coming.  The  foregoing  introduction  answers 
the  questions  that  a  reader  would  be  likely  to  ask  of 
the  one  who  was  about  to  tell  the  story.  These 
questions  would  probably  be  such  as  these:  Who 
went?     When?     Where?     Why?     How? 

The  introduction  might  easily  answer  all  these 
questions  in  two  or  three  short  sentences,  thus: 

''Last  September  a  party  of  seven  Boy  Scouts  from  our 
troop  took  a  trip  to  Grandfather  Mountain.  We  had  heard 
a  great  deal  from  our  Scoutmaster  about  the  fine  scenery 
and  the  wonderful  view  from  the  top,  and  we  had  planned 
all  summer  to  go.  Finally  we  got  our  summer  work  in  such 
good  shape  that  our  Scoutmaster  decided  we  should  start 
the  following  Friday." 

This  short  paragraph,  as  you  will  observe,  answers 
every  one  of  the  foregoing  questions. 
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2.  The  Body  of  the  plan  is  the  largest  and  most 
important  part  of  it.  It  is  best  to  divide  the  body  of 
any  composition  into  two,  three,  four,  or  more  main 
divisions,  instead  of  trying  to  tell  all  about  it  in  one 
large  paragraph.  See  how  much  easier  it  will  be  to 
write  about  a  mountain  trip  if  one  separates  it  into 
three  divisions,  as  the  writer  has  done  in  our  plan. 
Each  division  will  require  at  least  one  paragraph. 
Some  divisions,  as  the  second  one,  may  furnish  mate- 
rial enough  for  two  or  more  paragraphs,  if  the  writer 
wishes  to  tell  a  good  many  little  details  of  the  journey. 
The  amount  to  be  written  on  each  division  of  the  out- 
line will  depend,  of  course,  on  the  length  he  wishes 
the  composition  to  have  or  the  time  he  expects  to 
have  in  which  to  tell  the  story. 

3.  At  the  close  of  most  compositions  the  writer 
should  have  a  short  paragraph  that  will  bring  the 
composition  to  an  end  without  stopping  it  too  sud- 
denly. The  writer  is  going  to  end  his  story  by  telUng 
how  he  feels  about  his  trip  as  he  thinks  back  upon  it. 
Such  a  closing  paragraph  is  called  the  Conclusion. 
It  may  sometimes  be  only  one  sentence. 


Assignment 

Write  out  a  plan,  or  outline,  for  a  composition  on  the 
subject,  What  I  Did  Last  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Then  write  the  composition,  making  at  least  one  para- 
graph about  each  main  division  of  the  plan. 

Possibly  the  best  way  to  make  the  divisions  for  the 
plan  would  be  thus: 
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I.  What  I  did  in  the  morning 
11.  What  I  did  at  noon 
III.  What  I  did  in  the  afternoon 

The  introduction  might  be  just  one  sentence  telUng 
where  you  were  on  Thanksgiving  Day  and  with  whom  you 
spent  the  day. 

Study  the  suggestions  in  Lesson  10  about  reading  the 
compositions  before  the  class. 


Lesson  10 

Reading  the  Composition 

Review  the  suggestions  made  in  Lesson  5  (page  11) 
about  the  proper  way  to  read  to  others.  The  follow- 
ing additional  suggestions  will  help  to  make  the  read- 
ing more  enjoyable  to  the  class: 

1.  When  you  are  called  on  to  read  and  take  your 
position  before  the  class,  hold  your  paper  in  both 
hands,  and  be  careful  not  to  let  it  come  between  your 
face  and  the  faces  of  the  pupils  in  the  class. 

2.  You  should  read  your  composition  aloud  a  few 
times  before  coming  to  the  class,  so  that  you  will  not 
have  to  pause  or  hesitate  for  the  words.  It  is  very 
tiresome  to  listen  to  a  reader  who  halts  and  stumbles 
in  his  reading. 

3.  Be  sure  to  speak  loud  enough  to  be  heard  easily 
by  every  person  in  the  room.  No  one  will  listen  long 
to  a  reader  whose  voice  is  not  clear  and  strong. 

4.  Avoid  speaking  too  fast.  Good  speakers  are 
deliberate,  pronouncing  each  word  carefully. 

5.  Try  to  read  naturally;  that  is,  just  as  you  would 
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speak  in  conversation,  except,  of  course,  somewhat 
louder  in  order  to  be  heard  by  all  in  the  room.  Many- 
people  fail  to  please  others  by  their  reading  and  speak- 
ing because  they  read  and  speak  in  an  unnatural 
manner. 

6.  If  you  have  something  amusing  in  your  compo- 
sition do  not  laugh  at  it  yourself,  but  let  the  hearers 
do- the  laughing.  This  requires  self-control  on  your 
part. 

7.  You  should  be  so  familiar  with  what  you  have 
written  that  you  will  not  have  to  keep  your  eyes  on 
your  paper  all  the  time  but  may  be  able  to  look  up 
frequently  and  catch  the  eye  of  someone  in  the  class. 
This  helps  both  the  reader  and  the  listener,  and  makes 
the  composition  much  more  enjoyable. 

As  your  classmates  read  their  stories  to  the  class, 
test  each  one  on  the  seven  points  suggested  by  asking 
yourself  the  following  questions: 

1.  Does  he  hold  his  paper  properly? 

2.  Is  he  familiar  with  his  story? 

3.  Does  he  speak  loud  enough? 

4.  Does  he  pronounce  each  word  deliberately  and  clearly? 

5.  Does  he  read  naturally? 

6.  Does  he  show  self-control? 

7.  Does  he  look  at  the  listeners  as  he  reads? 

Assignment 

The  next  lesson  contains  some  useful  points  about  three 
marks  of  punctuation  that  you  have  to  use  whenever  you 
write  anything. 

A  great  humorist  once  sent  a  manuscript  to  be  printed, 
with  a  separate  page  covered  with  many  marks  of  punctua- 
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tion.  At  the  top  of  this  page  he  wrote,  "Mr.  Printer,  here 
are  the  pepper  and  salt;  season  to  taste!"  A  good  writer, 
however,  will  season  his  own  composition.  Tomorrow's 
lesson  will  help  you  to  learn  to  do  so. 

Lesson  11 
The  End  Marks  of  Punctuation 

In  Lesson  4  we  learned  that  there  are  three  marks 
that  may  be  used  at  the  end  of  a  sentence:  the  period, 
the  interrogation  point,  and  the  exclamation  point. 

The  period  is  the  mark  used  after  all  sentences 
except  those  used  to  ask  a  question  or  to  express 
strong  feeling. 

Besides  being  used  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  the 
period  has  two  other  common  uses: 

a.  To  mark  the  abbreviation,  or  shortening  of  a 
word. 

Examples:  N.  Y.  (for  New  York);  Sept.  (for  September); 
Gov.  (for  Governor). 

h.  To  separate  numbers,  letters,  signs,  or  headmgs 
from  other  matter  following  on  the  same  line  of  the 
page,  as  in  the  following  examples: 

I.  Our  Preparations 

3.  Reaching  the  Top 

6.  Dinner  by  the  campfire 

Definition, — A  paragraph  is  a  — ,  etc. 

The  interrogation  point  is  regularly  used '  only  at 
the  end  of  a  sentence  used  to  ask  a  question;  as, 
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Is  your  sister  at  home? 
What  time  is  it? 
Why  do  think  he  will  be  late? 
You  are  very  tired,  are  you  not? 
The  exclamation  point  is  used  after  a  sentence  that 
expresses  strong  feeling;  as, 

What  a  fine  voice  he  has! 
Oh,  it  was  wonderful! 
Stop  that  noise  at  once! 
That  is  utterly  false!  ^ 

In  writing  the  title  for  a  composition  at  the  top  of 
the  page,  making  a  list  of  words  in  a  spelling  lesson, 
keeping  the  roll  of  members  in  a  class,  writing  a  list 
of  things  to  be  purchased,  or  in  other  cases  where 
words  are  not  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  sentence,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  use  a  period  after  the  words.  Observe 
the  title  page,  the  table  of  contents,  the  titles  of  lessons, 
and  other  headings  on  any  page  of  this  book,  and  note 
that  no  periods  are  used. 

Rewrite  the  following  exercises,  using  the  proper 
marks  of  punctuation: 

It  was  now  nearly  ten  o'clock 

How  are  you  feeling  today,  Mr.  Brown 

What  a  magnificent  view 

Please  come  and  help  me  raise  this  window 

Help  Help  I'm  drowning 

II     How  to  Select  Seed 

Summary  We  have  now  seen  all  the  most  important 
ways,  etc 

Hon  J  R  Anderson 
2416  Irwin  St 

Birmingham,  Ala 
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Assignment 

After  learning  to  use  properly  the  end  marks  of  punctua- 
tion, you  will  now  find  it  easy  to  learn  the  uses  of  some 
other  marks  that  are  found  within  the  sentence.  The  most 
common  of  these  marks  will  be  explained  in  tomorrow's 
lesson. 

Lesson  12 

Some  Uses  of  the  Comma 

When  you  are  speaking,  you  do  not  just  sound  the 
words  one  after  another,  as  if  they  were  pouring  in  a 
steady  stream  out  of  a  mill.  Instead  you  often  make 
pauses  as  you  speak.  These  pauses  help  the  listener 
to  understand  better  what  you  say,  and  they  add  a 
great  deal  to  the  pleasure  of  listening. 

Of  course  the  most  noticeable  pauses  are  made  at 
the  ends  of  sentences,  where  the  speaker  comes  to  a 
full  stop.  Some  other  pauses  are  very  slight,  and  the 
voice  is  not  allowed  to  fall  as  at  the  end  of  a  sentence. 

Read  the  following  passage  carefully,  and  note  that 
at  the  breaks  you  naturally  make  pauses,  slight  ones 
where  the  single  lines  are  used  and  longer  ones  where 
the  double  lines  are  found: 

It  was  a  warm  day  in  October  /  and  a  party  of  pupils 
with  their  teacher  were  off  for  a  chestnut  hunt  //  School 
was  dismissed  earlier  than  usual  /  so  that  they  might  get 
an  early  start  //  The  girls  had  prepared  a  good  supply  of 
sandwiches  /  pickles  /  olives  /  and  marshmallows  /  while 
the  boys  had  brought  sliced  bacon  /  eggs  /  and  potatoes  // 
The  plan  was  to  hunt  chestnuts  until  after  sunset  /  after- 
ward to  have  supper  in  the  woods  /  and  then  to  return  home 
by  moonlight  //  ' 
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It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  larger  pauses  in  this  passage 
would  be  marked  by  periods.  The  smaller  pauses 
would  be  indicated  by  commas.  The  comma  (,)  is  a 
mark  of  punctuati6n  used  to  indicate  to  the  eye  the 
natural  places  for  slight  pauses  made  within  a  sentence 
in  speaking  or  reading. 

Read  aloud  the  following  passage,  and  observe  how 
natural  it  is  to  pause  at  each  place  where  a  conrnia 
occurs : 

We  boys  had  often  used  this  tree  in  playing  Swiss  Family 
Robinson,  and  by  cutting  steps  in  its  soft  punky  walls  had 
made  it  easy  to  go  up  and  down  in  the  hollow.  Now  it  came 
in  handy,  for  the  next  day  when  the  sun  was  warm  I  went 
there  to  watch,  and  from  this  perch  on  the  roof,  I  soon  saw 
the  interesting  family  that  lived  in  the  cellar  near  by.  There 
were  four  little  foxes;  they  looked  curiously  like  little  lambs, 
with  their  woolly  coats,  their  long  thick  legs  and  innocent 
expressions,  and  yet  a  second  glance  at  their  broad,  sharp- 
nosed,  sharp-eyed  visages  showed  that  in  each  of  these 
innocents  was  the  makings  of  a  crafty  old  fox. 

They  played  about,  basking  in  the  sun,  or  wrestling 
with  each  other  till  a  slight  sound  made  them  skurry  under 
ground.  But  their  alarm  was  needless,  for  the  cause  of  it 
was  their  mother;  she  stepped  from  the  bushes  bringing 
another  hen  —  number  seventeen  as  I  remember.  Then 
began  a  scene  that  I  thought  charming,  but  which  my  uncle 
would  not  have  enjoyed  at  all. 

They  rushed  on  the  hen,  and  tusseled  and  fought  with 
it,  and  each  other,  while  the  mother,  keeping  a  sharp  eye 
for  enemies,  looked  on  with  keen  dehght.  The  expression 
on  her  face  was  remarkable.  It  was  first  a  grinning  of  delight, 
but  her  usual  look  of  wildness  and  cunning  was  there,  nor 
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were  cruelty  and  nervousness  lacking,  but  over  all  was  the 
unmistakable  look  of  the  mother's  pride  and  love. 

— Ernest  Thompson  Seton. 

Assignment 

In  the  next  lesson  we  shall  study  two  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  interesting  uses  of  the  comma.  Some  of  its  uses 
belong  to  the  kind  of  writing  that  only  grown-up  writers 
use,  but  the  two  we  are  to  study  tomorrow  are  necessary 
for  you  to  know  in  your  own  writing. 

Lesson  13 
Two  Uses  of  the  Comma 

Two  very  common  and  important  uses  of  the  comma, 
which  you  will  need  to  know  whenever  you  write  sen- 
tences of  any  length,  are  as  follows: 

1.  Between  Clauses  in  a  Sentence.  As  we  have  seen 
in  Lesson  7,  two  clauses  may  be  joined  by  means  of  a 
connective  word  to  make  one  larger  sentence.  In  that 
lesson  we  learned  also  that  a  comma  is  generally  used 
between  the  clauses. 

Observe  that  each  of  the  following  sentences  is 
composed  of  two  or  more  clauses  joined  by  connective 
words: 

1.  We  had  been  riding  slowly  for  about  an  hour,  and  the 
train  now  seemed  about  to  stop  entirely. 

2.  I  called  several  times  at  the  gate,  but  I  could  not 
make  anyone  hear. 

3.  I  think  we  shall  have  a  rain  tonight,  for  the  air  is  very 
hot  and  sultry. 

4.  They  would  not  give  up  the  search,  although  there 
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was  little  hope  of  finding  the  diamond,  but  continued  to 
ransack  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  house. 

5.  You  may  try  as  often  as  you  wish,  but  you  cannot 
get  away  from  him. 

Often  when  the  clauses  are  very  brief  and  very 
closely  related  in  meaning,  especially  if  they  are  con- 
nected by  and,  the  comma  is  omitted,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing examples: 

1.  He  told  me  to  come  and  I  did  so. 

2.  He  looked  hungry  and  his  strength  seemed  almost 
gone. 

'  The  comma  is  nearly  always  used  between  clauses 
connected  by  hut,  for,  although,  yet,  nevertheless,  and 
therefore. 

2.  Between  Words  or  Groups  of  Words  in  a  Series. 
When  we  mention  three  or  more  persons  or  things  in 
the  same  way  in  a  sentence,  we  generally  have  what 
is  called  a  series.    Note  the  following  sentences: 

1.  There  were  apples  and  peaches  and  pears  in  the  yard. 

2.  Let  me  have  a  needle  and  a  thimble  and  a  spool  of 
thread. 

3.  You  may  pass  "on  the  right  or  on  the  left  or  in  the 
middle,  as  you  may  choose. 

In  these  three  sentences  you  will  observe  that 
between  each  two  words  or  groups  of  the  series  a 
connective  word,  as  and  or  or,  is  used. 

In  the  first  sentence  the  words  apples,  peaches,  and 
pears  are  all  spoken  of  in  the  same  way,  and  these 
three  words  make  a  series.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
words  needle,  thimble,  and  spool  in  the  second  sentence* 
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and  of  the  word  groups  on  the  right,  on  the  left,  and 
in  the  middle  in  the  third  sentence. 

In  speaking  or  writing  words  in  a  series  we  usually 
omit  the  connective  word  except  between  the  last 
two  words  of  the  series,  as  seen  in  the  following  sen- 
tences : 

1.  There  were  apples,  peaches,  and  pears  in  the  yard. 

2.  Let  me  have  a  needle,  a  thimble,  and  a  spool  of  thread. 

3.  You  may  pass  on  the  right,  on  the  left,  or  in  the  mid- 
dle, as  you  may  choose. 

In  these  sentences  as  now  written  you  will  observe 
that  a  comma  is  used  between  apples  and  peaches, 
and  another  between  peaches  and  pears. 

In  a  series  of  words  or  groups  of  words  joined  by 
connective  words,  no  mark  of  punctuation  is  generally 
used.  If  part  or  all  of  the  connective  words  are 
omitted,  a  comma  is  used  after  each  word  or  group 
of  words  of  the  series  except  the  last. 

Point  out  the  words  used  in  series  in  the  following 
sentences;  then  rewrite  each  sentence,  omitting  all 
connective  words  except  between  the  last  two  words 
in  the  series,  and  use  the  proper  marks  of  punctuation: 

1.  George  and  Ralph  and  Mildred  are  swinging  in  the 
yard. 

2.  Father  drove  to  town  with  a  load  of  wheat  and  oats 
and  rye  and  corn. 

3.  He  had  a  loud  and  shrill  and  unpleasant  voice. 

4.  The  farmer  used  to  cut  and  bind  and  shock  his  grain 
entirely  by  hand. 

5.  I  am  studying  arithmetic  and  geography  and  history 
and  composition. 
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Assignment 

Write  a  composition  on  the  subject,  My  First  Trip  Away 
from  Home. 

1.  First  think  out  your  plan,  remembering  the  sugges- 
tions given  in  Lesson  9. 

2.  Write  your  story  carefully,  keeping  in  mind  espe- 
cially, 

a.  Sentence  unity  (Lessons  6,  7,  and  8). 

b.  Proper  paragraphing  (Lesson  4). 

c.  Uses  of  the  period  and  the  comma  (Lessons  11,  12, 

and  13). 

Lesson  14 
Composition:  My  First  Trip  Away  from  Home 

As  the  compositions  are  read  before  the  class,  give 
careful  attention  to  the  reading.  Use  the  questions 
suggested  in  Lesson  10. 

The  following  questions  also  will  help  to  make  the 
lesson  more  interesting: 

1.  Which  pupil  was  the  youngest  when  he  took  his 
first  trip  away  from  home? 

2.  Which  pupil  took  the  longest  trip? 

3.  Which  story  do  you  think  was  told  best? 

4.  WTiat  errors  in  speech  did  you  notice  in  the  read- 
ing of  each  story? 

Assignment  > 

Tomorrow's  lesson  will  be  taken  mostly  from  your  lesson 
in  History.     Observe  the  following  directions  carefully: 

1.  Count  the  number  of  paragraphs  in  your  History 
lesson. 

2.  Count  the  number  of  sentences  in  each  paragraph,  and 
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write  the  number  lightly  with  a  pencil  in  the  margin  of  your 
book,  opposite  the  last  line  of  the  paragraph. 

3.  Add  these  numbers  you  have  noted  in  the  margin, 
and  divide  the  sum  by  the  number  of  paragraphs  in  the 
lesson..  This  will  give  you  the  average  number  of  sentences 
in  each  paragraph.  ^ 

4.  See  whether  any  sentences  in  the  lesson  end  with  an 
interrogation  point  or  an  exclamation  point. 

5.  How  many  commas  do  you  recognize  as  being  used  in 
one  of  the  two  ways  described  in  Lesson  13 ;  that  is, 

a.  Between  the  clauses  in  a  sentence,  or 

b.  Between  words  or  groups  of  words  in  a  series? 

6.  Make  a  list  of  some  things  you  may  learn  from  this 
^tudy  of  your  History  lesson  that  will  be  useful  to  you  in 
your  work  in  composition. 

Lesson  15 

Recitation  based  on  the  pupils'  lesson  in  History 
for  the  day,  and  conducted  according  to  the  directions 
made  in  the  previous  assignment. 

Assignment 

Tomorrow's  lesson  will  be  based  on  your  History  lesson 
as  was  the  lesson  for  today,  but  with  some  new  and  inter- 
esting changes. 

1.  Carry  out  directions  1,  2,  and  3  in  the  assignment 
for  yesterday's  lesson. 

2.  Read  the  first  paragraph  of  the  History  lesson  very 
carefully,  and  then  ask  yourself  these  two  questions: 

a.  What  is  the  main  thought  of  this  paragraph? 

b.  Which  sentence  in  the  paragraph  most  nearly  con- 

tains this  main  thought? 
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3.  Write  out  on  paper  the  sentence  that  you  believe 
comes  nearest  to  containing  the  main  thought  of  the  para- 
graph. 

4.  Repeat  this  same  plan  with  the  second  and  third 
paragraphs. 

5.  Bring  to  class  tomorrow  the  three  sentences  you  have 
picked  out,  and  see  how  many  others  in  the  class  have 
selected  the  same  sentences.  Your  teacher  will  help  you  to 
decide  who  has  made  the  best  selection. 

6.  Then  read  Lesson  16  in  this  book. 

Lesson  16 
A  Study  of  the  Paragraph 

The  recitation  will  be  based  on  the  History  lesson 
for  the  day,  according  to  assignment. 

The  purpose  of  the  recitation  is  to  give  you  a  clearer 
idea  about  how  paragraphs  are  made. 

This  study  of  the  paragraphs  found  in  your  History 
lesson  will  make  clear  the  following  points  about  the 
paragraph,  in  addition  to  those  brought  out  in  Lesson  4: 

1.  A  paragraph  seldom  contains  fewer  than  three 
sentences,  and  most  paragraphs  are  less  than  half  a 
page  in  length. 

2.  A  paragraph  contains  one  main  thought,  which 
is  built  up,  or  developed,  by  all  the  other  sentences 
in  the  paragraph. 

3.  There  is  usually  one  sentence  that  comes  nearer 
than  any  other  to  bringing  out  the  main  thought  of 
the  paragraph. 

4.  This  sentence  generally  comes  near  the  first  of 
the  paragraph,  and  is  often  the  very  first  one. 
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5.  When  you  have  discovered  the  sentence  that 
contains  the  greatest  part  of  the  main  thought,  you 
may  call  it  the  key  sentence  of  the  paragraph. 

6.  Finding  the  key  sentence  is  a  good  first  step 
toward  getting  the  full  meaning  of  the  paragraph. 

^  Assignment 

Read  the  directions  in  Lesson  17  for  making  some  para- 
graphs of  your  own.  The  key  sentence  for  each  paragraph 
is  given,  and  you  are  to  make  the  rest  of  the  paragraph 
according  to  some  simple  directions  following  each  key 
sentence. 

Bring  your  paragraphs  to  class  with  you.  Some  are  to 
be  read  and  discussed  in  the  class,  and  all  are  to  be  handed 
to  the  teacher  at  the  close  of  the  recitation. 

Try  to  make  this  composition  exercise  the  neatest  and 
best  you  have  done.  You  should  always  read  your  compo- 
sitions aloud  before  bringing  them  to  the  class.  This  will 
not  only  give  you  good  practice  in  oral  reading,  but  will 
also  enable  you  to  find  any  errors  you  may  have  made  by 
haste  or  oversight  in  your  writing. 

Lesson  17 

An  Exercise  in  Making  Paragraphs 

This  lesson  contains  three  sentences  that  are  to  be 
used  as  key  sentences  for  paragraphs.  Copy  the 
first  key  sentence  on  a  sheet  of  composition  paper, 
and  then  add  four  or  five  or  more  sentences  of  your 
own  to  make  the  thought  of  the  key  sentence  clearer 
and  larger. 
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1.  There  are  many  pleasures  to  be  found  in  the 
country  in  the  winter  time. 

(Add  sentences  that  will  tell  what  some  of  these  pleasures 
are.) 

2.  Every  boy  and  every  girl  in  America  ought  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Red  Cross. 

(Add  sentences  that  will  give  some  good  reasons  for 
joining  the  Red  Cross.) 

3.  The  dog  is  one  of  the  most  faithful  friends  a  boy 
can  have. 

(Add  sentences  showing  some  ways  in  which  the  dog  is 
a  friend.  You  might  tell  a  very  short  story  of  how  a  dog 
proved  to  be  a  most  valuable  friend.) 

As  you  hear  the  paragraphs  read  in  class,  test  them 
by  the  following  questions: 

1.  Do  the  sentences  that  have  been  added  to  the 
key  sentences  really  make  the  main  thought  clearer 
and  more  interesting? 

2.  Do  you  notice  any  sentences  that  do  not  seem 
closely  related  in  thought  to  the  key  sentence? 

Assignment 

Write  a  composition  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  words 
on  the  subject,  When  I  Had  Measles* 

Be  very  careful  in  the  making  of  your  plan.  The  things 
that  will  make  this  story  interesting  will  not  be  the  bare 

*Pupils  that  have  not  had  measles  may  write  about  any  disease  or 
ilhiess  they  may  have  had  in  childhood. 
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facts  of  your  illness,  but  the  way  you  felt  at  the  time  and 
the  different  way  you  feel  about  it  now.  You  can  make 
a  very  interesting  story  on  this  subject  if  you  use  your 
imagination  and  picture  the  various  feelings  you  had  from 
the  first  moment  you  began  to  feel  ill  until  you  were  fully 
well  again. 

Be  sure  that  every  paragraph  you  write  has  a  clear  key 
sentence  somewhere  in  it.  Where  does  the  key  sentence 
most  frequently  stand  in  the  paragraph?  (Lesson  16, 
section  4.) 


Lesson  18 

Composition:  When  I  Had  Measles 

As  the  stories  are  read  before  the  class,  keep  in 
mind  the  suggestions  that  have  been  made  about  oral 
reading  in  Lesson  10. 

Do  you  think  that  you  and  your  classmates  have 
made  some  improvement  in  the  reading  of  the  com- 
positions in  the  class? 

If  so,  in  what  ways? 

Does  the  reading  cause  you  less  embarrassment 
than  it  did  the  first  time? 

What  does  your  teacher  think  of  the  improvement 
you  have  made? 

Assignment 

In  tomorrow's  lesson  you  are  to  begin  a  new  study  of 
the  sentence.  This  is  a  very  important  step  in  our  compo- 
sition course,  and  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  good  start;  so 
you  should  study  the  next  lesson  with  much  care. 
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Lesson  19 
The  Sentence:   Subject  and  Predicate 
Examine  the  following  sentences  carefully: 

1.  Ty  Cobb  made  a  home  run. 

2.  My  brother  was  wounded  in  France. 

3.  The  doctor  is  a  tall,  kindly  old  man. 

4.  The  ice  will  be  fine  for  skating  tomorrow. 

5.  The  story  of  the  three  bears  delighted  the  children. 

6.  The  old  weather-beaten  schoolhouse  will  be  torn  down. 

You  will  observe  that  in  each  of  these  sentences 
some  person  or  thing  is  named,  and  something  is  said 
about  that  person  or  thing.  In  the  first  sentence 
Ty  Cobb  is  named,  and  then  something  is  said  about 
him.  Ty  Cobh  is  spoken  of  as  doing  something.  In 
the  second  sentence  my  brother  is  the  person  spoken 
of,  and  something  is  said  to  have  been  done  to  him. 
In  the  third  sentence  the  doctor  is  the  person  spoken  of, 
and  he  is  said  to  be  something. 

Now  examine  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  sentences 
and  pick  out  in  each  some  person  or  thing  spoken  of, 
or  the  person  or  thing  about  whom  (or  which)  some- 
thing is  said  or  told.  ^ 

The  words  that  name  the  person  or  thing  spoken 
of  in  a  sentence  are  called  the  subject  of  the  sentence. 

The  subject  of  a  sentence  is  that  part  of  it  that  names 
the  person  or  thing  spoken  of. 

The  subject  is  usually  the  first  part  of  the  sentence, 
as  in  those  you  have  been  studying  previously.  Some- 
times, hoNvever,  it  may  be  found  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  sentence,  as  in  these  examples: 
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1.  Great  is  the  Lord. 

2.  Proudly  into  port  sailed  the  great  ship. 

In  sentence  1  it  is  evident  that  the  person  spoken 
of  is  the  Lord;  in  sentence  2  it  is  the  great  ship. 

A  good  way  to  find  the  subject  of  any  sentence  is  to 
ask  yourself  this  question:  Who  is  it  (or,  what  is  it) 
that  is  said  to  do  something  or  to  he  something? 

See  if  you  can  point  out  the  subject  in  each  of  the 
following  sentences: 

1.  The  old  man's  son  joined  the  navy. 

2.  We  were  met  at  the  door  by  a  policeman. 

3.  Saul  was  the  tallest  of  all  the  men  of  Israel. 

4.  Wonderful  indeed  are  the  works  of  nature. 

5.  Some  farmers   still   plant  their   crops  according  to 
the  moon. 

6.  His  failure  to  return  the  money  caused  him  much 
trouble  and  regret. 

7.  General  Foch  was  made  generalissimo  of  the  armies 
of  the  Allies. 

8.  Boys  and  girls  can  learn  a  great  deal  from  working 
in  the  garden. 

9.  Glad  indeed  was  I  to  see  you  here  again. 

,      10.  The  French  turned  back  the  Germans  in  the  great 
battle  of  the  Marne. 

Assignment 

In  the  next  lesson  we  shall  study  about  the  other  part 
of  the  sentence.  To  understand  it  thoroughly  will  require 
some  careful  study,  but  when  you  have  learned  it  well  you 
will  have  taken  a  long  step  forward  in  your  composition 
course. 
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Lesson  20 

Subject  and  Predicate  —  Continued 

After  your  study  of  yesterday's  lesson  you  should 
be  able  to  find  the  subject  part  of  almost  any  easy 
sentence  you  are  likely  to  meet  in  your  reading.  The 
subject,  however,  is  only  the  starting  point  in  express- 
ing a  thought.  There  must  be  not  only  a  person  or 
thing  spoken  of,  but  also  something  said  about  that 
person  or  thing. 

Here  are  all  the  subjects  of  the  sentences  in  our  list 
at  the  beginning  of  Lesson  19: 

1.  Ty  Cobb  4.  The  ice 

2.  My  brother         5.  The  story  of  the  three  bears 

3.  The  doctor  6.  The  old  weather-beaten  schoolhouse 

None  of  these  subjects  alone  expresses  a  complete 
thought.  When  you  have  read  them  all  you  may  say, 
"I  have  thought  of  certain  persons  and  things,  but  I 
have  learned  nothing  about  them,  because  nothing 
is  said  about  them." 

Now  we  shall  add  to  each  of  these  subjects  some 
other  words  that  say  something  about  the  subject, 
as  follows: 

1.  Ty  Cobb  made  a  home  run. 

2.  My  brother  was  wounded  in  France. 

3.  The  doctor  is  a  tall,  kindly  old  man. 

4.  The  ice  uoill  be  fine  for  skating  tomorrow. 

5.  The  story  of  the  three  bears  delighted  the  children. 

6.  The  old  weather-beaten  schoolhouse  will  be  torn  down. 

This  new  part  of  the  sentence  that  tells  something 
about  the  subject  is  called  the  predicate. 
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The  predicate  of  a  sentence  is  that  part  of  it  which 
tells  something  about  the  subject. 

Now  turn  back  to  the  ten  sentences  you  studied  in 
Lesson  19.  Yesterday  you  picked  out  the  subject 
part  of  each  of  these  sentences.  Now  pick  out  the 
predicate  part  of  each. 

A  good  way  in  which  to  arrange  these  sentences 
will  be  to  write  them  on  a  sheet  of  composition  paper, 
placing  the  subject  part  on  the  left  and  the  predicate 
part  on  the  right,  with  a  vertical  line  between,  thus: 

^       The  old  man's  son  |  joined  the  navy. 

We  I  were  met  at  the  door  by  a  policeman. 

Try  this  with  all  the  remaining  sentences  in  the 
exercise. 

Dividing  a  sentence  into  its  parts  is  called  the 
analysis  of  the  sentence.  Analysis  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  parts  of  the  study  of  grammar,  because  it  helps 
in  understanding  the  meaning  of  sentences.  In  Les- 
sons 19  and  20  you  are  taking  your  first  steps  in  analysis. 

Assignment 

The  next  lesson  will  be  a  practice  lesson  to  test  whether 
you  can  by  yourself  pick  out  the,  subject  and  predicate  of 
an  easy  sentence.  Study  the  sentences  carefully  and  be 
sure  you  understand  fully  the  meaning  of  every  word  in 
every  sentence.  Then  write  the  sentences  on  a  sheet  of 
composition  paper,  putting  the  subject  on  the  left,  and 
the  predicate  on  the  right,  with  a  vertical  dividing  line 
between.  Analyze  each  sentence  in  the  lesson  in  this  way 
and  bring  the  sentences  to,  class. 
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Lesson  21 
Subject  and  Predicate  —  Continued 

Some  of  the  sentences  in  this  lesson,  as  you  will  see, 
do  not  begin  with  the  subject  part.  It  will  require 
some  careful  study  to  separate  these  sentences  properly. 
If  you  will  ask  yourself  the  following  questions,  as  you 
study  the  sentences,  they  will  help  you  in  finding  the 
two  parts. 

a.  Questions  to  help  in  finding  the  subject: 

Who  is  it  (or  what  is  it)  that  is  spoken  off 

Who  (or  what)  does  something  in  this  sentence? 

Who  (or  what)  is  said  to  he  so  and  so  in  this  sentente? 

h.  Questions  to  help  in  finding  the  predicate: 

What  is  the  subject  said  to  be  doing? 

What  is  the  subject  said  to  6e? 

What  is  said  to  he  done  to  the  subject? 

Analyze,  or  separate  into  subject  part  and  predicate 
part,  according  to  assignment,  the  following  sentences: 

1.  My  dear  old  grandmother  often  visited  at  our  home. 

2.  The    shoes    carried    Blunder    up   the   chimney   and 
landed  him  in  a  meadow. 

3.  Grass  has  been  growing  a  long  time  in  that  old  pasture. 

4.  In  a  tree  lived  a  wren. 

5.  All  at  once  there  came  a  terrible  crash. 

6.  The  poor  tailor  came  wearily  down  the  stairs. 

7.  Morning  after  morning  he  had  found  an  untidy  room 
and  an  empty  table. 

8.  Down  by  the  weaver's  croft  I  stole, 

To  see  if  the  flax  were  sprung. 
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9.  On  Brattle  Street,  in  Cambridge,  there  once  stood  a 
blacksmith's  shop,  or  "village  smithy." 
10.  By  the  light  of  the  moon  were  seen 
Most  beautiful  things. 

Assignment 

We  are  to  have  still  another  practice  lesson  on  picking 
out  the  subject  and  predicate.  Instead  of  finding  the  les- 
son in  this  book,  you  will  find  it  in  your  Geography*  lesson 
for  tomorrow.  You  can  thus  be  studying  two  lessons  at 
the  same  time. 

Select  ten  sentences  from  your  Geography  lesson  and 
separate  the  subject  and  predicate  as  directed  for  the  les- 
son you  have  had  today.  Bring  the  sentences  to  class  with 
youv 

Lesson  22 

Subject  and  Predicate  —  Continued 

Lesson  based  on  Geography  lesson,  according  to 
assignment. 

Note  to  Teacher. —  This  or  some  similar  type  of  practice 
lesson  may  be  repeated  if  the  pupils'  grasp  of  the  principles 
involved  in  the  fundamental  analysis  of  sentences  seems  to 
be  slow  or  uncertain. 

Assignment 

Write  a  composition  on  the  subject.  The  Worst  Fright  I 
Ever  Had. 

In  writing  this  composition  you  will  wish  to  make  the 
story  as  real  and  vivid  as  possible.    It?  will  not  do  simply 

*The  teacher  will,  of  course,  select  the  study  on  which  this  and 
similar  practice  and  correlation  exercises  are  to  be  based,  and  should 
also  help  in  selecting  suitable  sentences,  avoiding  all  that  are  long 
and  difficult. 
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to  give  a  cold,  bare  statement  of  what  occurred.  You  must 
use  your  imagination  and  tell  just  how  you  felt  and  how 
you  acted  at  that  exciting  moment. 

In  making  out  your  plan,  try  to  think  what  a  person 
hearing  the  story  would  wish  to  know  about  it.  He  would 
probably  ask  you  some  questions  like  these: 

When  did  you  have  this  great  fright,  and  where? 

What  did  you  think  was  happening? 

How  did  you  feel  at  the  time? 

What  was  the  real  cause  of  your  fright? 

How  did  it  all  turn  out? 

Be  sure  to  make  all  these  points  clear  in  your  story. 

Lesson  23 

Composition:  The  Worst  Fright  I  Ever  Had 

It  will  add  to  the  interest  of  the  recitation  if,  while 
the  stories  are  being  read,  you  "keep  the  score"  by 
writing  on  the  blackboard  or  on  a  sheet  of  paper  the 
following  list  of  things  that  often  cause  pepple  to 
become  very  badly  frightened: 


1. 

A  runaway  horse 

7. 

A  burglar 

2. 

A  snake 

8. 

Getting  lost 

3. 

A  mad  dog 

9. 

Upsetting  a  boat 

4. 

A  dangerous  bull 

10. 

A  swimming  accident 

5. 

A  storm 

,11- 

A  bad  "skid" 

6. 

A  fire 

12. 

A  train  wreck 

As  each  composition  is  read,  if  it  tells  of  being 
frightened  by  any  of  these  causes,  make  a  "tally 
mark"  (/)  after  the  proper  cause  in  the  list.  If  the 
fright  described  does  not  come  under  any  of  these 
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heads,  write  the  proper  cause  at  the  bottom  of  the 
list  and  put  a  tally  mark  after  it.  It  will  be  interest- 
ing to  see  which  cause  receives  the  highest  score. 

Dcr  not  forget,  while  enjoying  the  stories,  to  keep 
your  ears  open  for  any  mistakes  in  speech  you  may 
hear  made  by  the  readers.  Of  course  you  will  speak 
of  these  mistakes  of  your  classmates  only  in  a  kindly 
manner.  No  sensible  person  will  take  offense  at 
being  criticised  for  his  mistakes  in  language  if  the 
criticism  is  made  in  a  friendly  spirit  and  in  a  pleasant 
manner.  The  purpose  of  this  composition  course  is 
to  help  you  to  be  more  correct  in  speech,  and  you  may 
receive  much  help  from  the  criticisms  of  your  teacher 
and  your  classmates. 

Assignment 

In  Lesson  24  we  shall  take  a  new  step  in  our  study  of 
subject  an(^  predicate.  It  is  also  a  very  important  second 
step  in  analysis.    It  will  require  some  careful  study. 

Lesson  24 
Subject  Substantive  and  Predicate  Verb 

Our  first  step  in  analysis,  as  we  have  seen  in  Lesson 
20,  was  to  divide  a  sentence  into  its  two  parts,  the 
subject  part  and  the  predicate  part.  As  we  have 
seen,  each  of  these  parts  often  contains  a  number  of 
words. 

Today  we  shall  see  that  not  all  the  words  in  subject 
or  predicate  are  of  equal  importance,  and  we  shall 
learn  to  pick  out  those  which  are  most  important. 
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The  following  sentence,  as  you  see,  has  been  sepa- 
rated into  its  two  parts,  as  explained  in  Lessons  19-21: 

AH  the  fierce  Esquimaux  dogs  |  growled  viciously  at  the 

strange  visitor 

We  see  that  the  subject  part  consists  of  five  words, 
and  the  predicate  part  of  six  words.  If  we  examine 
closely  we  shall  see  at  once  that  just  one  of  the  five 
words  in  the  subject  actually  names  the  thing  spoken 
of  (dogs),  and  that  the  other  four  words  merely  help 
us  to  have  a  clearer  mental  picture  of  the  dogs.  The 
word  dogs  is  therefore  the  only  really  necessary  word 
in  the  subject.  The  rest  are  useful,  but  the  real 
thought  could  be  expressed  without  them. 

We  see  also  that  only  one  of  the  six  words  in  the 
predicate  is  necessary  to  give  the  thought,  or  tell 
what  the  dogs  did;  that  is  the  word  growled.  The 
other  words  merely  make  the  thought  expressed  by 
this  word  clearer  by  telling  how  the  dogs  growled 
and  at  whom  they  growled. 

We  could  therefore  express  the  essential  part  of  the 
thought  by  using  one  word  as  the  subject  and  one 
word  as  the  predicate,  thus: 

dogs    growled. 

Now  we  must  have  a  name  for  the  essential  word 
in  both  subject  and  predicate.  The  essential  word 
in  the  subject  is  called  the  subject  substantive.  The 
essential  word  in  the  predicate  is  called  the  predicate 
verb. 

Often  the  predicate  verb  is  made  up  of  two  or  more 
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words  that  together  express  one  action,  as  were  growl- 
ing, had  growled,  have  been  growling,  etc.  Sometimes 
also  other  words  have  to  be  used  with  the  predicate 
verb  in  order  to  express  the  thought  clearly  enough 
to  be  understood,  but  the  most  necessary  word  of  all 
is  always  the  predicate  verb.  The  other  words  that 
may  be  used  with  it  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  lesson. 
See  if  you  can  point  out  the  subject  substantive  and 
the  predicate  verb  in  each  of  the  following  sentences: 

1.  The  tall,  well-built  officer  |  stood  erect  at  attention. 

2.  A  beautiful  canary  in  a  cage  |  sings  every  morning  as 
we  sit  at  the  breakfast  table. 

3.  The  wind  that  blew  that  night  |  roared  like  a  mighty 
furnace. 

4.  Boys  of  muscle  and  brain  and  courage  |  sooner  or  later 
succeed  at  their  work. 

5.  The  cat  we  thought  was  drowned  in  the  creek  |  next 
day  returned  to  her  place  at  the  fireside. 

6.  Uncle  Tom,  of  whom  I  wrote  you  last  summer,  |  recently 
came  back  to  visit  Father  and  Mother. 

7.  The  deep- voiced  old  bullfrogs  in  the  pond  |  have  been 
croaking  louder  than  ever  this  evening. 

Assignment 

To  keep  you  from  forgetting  what  you  have  learned 
today,  your  next  lesson  will  give  you  some  more  practice 
in  separating  the  subject  part  and  the  predicate  part  of 
sentences  and  in  picking  out  the  subject  substantive  and  the 
predicate  verb.  The  sentences  in  the  lesson  tell  an  inter- 
esting little  story,  and  the  suggestions  at  the  beginning 
of  the  lesson  will  tell  you  exactly  how  to  study  the  sen- 
tences. 
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Lesson  25 
Subject  Substantive  and  Predicate  Verb  —  Continued 

Take  a  sheet  of  composition  paper  and  analyze  each 
sentence  in  the  following  story.  Make  the  written 
work  as  neat  as  if  you  were  writing  a  composition. 

First  separate  the  sentence  into  subject  part  and 
predicate  part,  as  you  have  been  doing  in  previous 
lessons.  Be  careful  in  doing  this,  for  in  several  of  the 
sentences  the  predicate  part,  or  part  of  it,  comes 
before  the  subject.  In  one  sentence  the  subject 
comes  last,  and  the  subject  substantive  is  the  very 
last  word. 

Next  underscore  the  subject  substantive  and  tJie 
predicate  verb.  Here  too  you  will  need  to  be  care- 
ful, for  in  some  of  the  sentences  there  are  two  things 
spoken  of  in  the  samie  way,  and  hence,  two  subject 
substantives  with  the  same  predicate  verb. 

In  some  of  the  other  sentences  the  predicate  verb 
is  made  up  of  two  or  more  words.  In  these  under- 
score all  the  words  that  are  necessary  to  the  meaning 
of  the  sentence  (see  Lesson  24) : 

Tom  Spurgeon  and  the  Bear 

1.  Tom  Spurgeon,  sixteen  years  old,  lived  in  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains.  2.  Not  far  from  his  home  old  Mt. 
Leconte  loomed  up  big  and  blue  with  its  three  tall  peaks. 
3.  Every  fall  the  mountain  men  from  the  valleys  would  go 
back  into  the  big  mountains  to  hunt  bear.  4.  Tom's  father 
often  hunted  with  the  rest.  5.  One  fall  Tom  and  Riley, 
his  brother,  were  allowed  to  go  with  the  men.  6.  The  party 
of  eight  started  out  one  fine  October  morning.    7.  Toward 
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noon  Tom  was  creeping  through  some  thick  laurel  on  his 
hands  and  knees.  8.  All  at  once  he  was  startled  by  the 
crackling  of  the  bushes  behind  him.  9.  Not  ten  feet  away 
stood  a  very  large  black  bear.  10.  Tom  and  the  bear  looked 
at  each  other  one  brief  moment,  then  both  turned  and  ran 
away. 

Assignment 

In  Lessons  12  and  13  we  studied  two  of  the  most  common 
uses  of  the  comma.  In  our  next  lesson  we  shall  study  two 
other  uses  that  will  be  of  much  help  in  your  writing.  Be 
sure  you  understand  each  of  these  thoroly. 


Lesson  26 
Two  More  Uses  of  the  Comma 
Examine  the  following  sentences : 

1.  George,  lend  me  your  rifle. 

2.  Miss  Brooks,  may  I  sit  by  you? 

3.  I  am  sure.  Mother,  that  you  will  like  this  book. 

4.  Do  you  mean,  Sir,  that  you  will  not  buy  a  Liberty 
Bond? 

5.  Come  out  into  the  garden,  Maud. 

6.  Our   Father,   who   art  in   Heaven,   hallowed   be   thy 
name. 

7.  Get  out  of  this  orchard  at  once,  you  rogues! 

8.  O  beautiful  land  of  the  mountains,  how  can  I  ever 
forget  thee? 

9.  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden. 

In  each  of  these  sentences  the  speaker  is  addressing, 
or  speaking  to,  some  person  or  thing,  and  calls  that 
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person  or  thing  by  name.  Observe  that  the  words 
that  give  the  name  of  the  person  or  thing  are  set  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  by  a  comma.  If  the 
name  comes  in  the  middle  of  the  sentence,  as  in  the 
second  and  third,  a  conuna  is  used  both  before  and 
after  the  name. 

The  comma  is  always  used  to  set  off  the  part  of  a 
sentence  that  names  a  person  or  thing  spoken  to,  or 
addressed. 

Now  note  the  following  sentences  also: 

1.  Mr.  Edison,  the  inventor,  started  life  as  a  poor  boy. 

2.  The  most  popular  pupil  in  the  school,  Lucy  Brown, 
was  a  fine  basket-ball  player. 

3.  The  French  "Independence  Day,"  July  14,  is  now 
observed  in  America. 

4.  The  popular  phrase,  "over  the  top,"  was  first  used 
by  the  British  soldiers  in  France. 

5.  Fred's  bicycle,  a  Ranger,  has  a  new  coaster  brake. 

6.  We  visited  at  the  home  of  our  old  friend,  Walter  Smith. 

7.  Bill  Jones,  "Shorty,"  as  we  call  him,  is  our  patrol 
leader. 

In  each  of  these  sentences  there  is  a  word  or  group 
of  words  used  to  explain  some  other  word  or  group  of 
words.  Thus  the  inventor  (sentence  1)  explains  Mr. 
Edison,  telling  what  he  is;  Lucy  Brown  explains  who 
the  most  popular  pupil  in  the  school  is;  July  I4  explains 
the  French  "Independence  Day." 

Such  an  explanatory  word  or  group  of  words  is 
called  an  appositive. 

An  appositive  is  a  word  or  group  of  words  placed 
next  to  another  word  or  expression  to  explain  it. 
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Nearly  all  appositives  are  set  ofif  from  the  rest  of 
the  sentence  by  commas. 

Sometimes  an  explanatory  word  is  so  closely  related 
to  the  word  it  explains  that  the  two  words  seem  to  be 
like  a  name  and  a  title  going  with  it,  and  then  the 
comma  is  not  used.     Note  the  following  example: 

Robert,  my  brother,  is  away  at  college. 
My  brother  Robert  is  away  at  college. 

In  the  first  sentence  my  brother  is  a  true  appositive, 
just  like  those  we  have  been  studying.  In  the  second 
sentence  my  brother  seems  to  belong  with  Robert  almost 
as  a  part  of  the  name,  and  the  comma  is  not  used. 

Assignment 

Tomorrow's  lesson  is  to  be  made  up  by  yourself  and  your 
classmates,  according  to  these  directions: 

1.  As  you  study  your  other  lessons  for  tomorrow,  keep 
a  sharp  lookout  for  any  appositives  that  may  be  found, 
and  when  you  find  one,  copy  the  sentence  in  which  it 
occurs. 

2.  Find  in  some  book  or  magazine  a  story  that  contams 
a  good  deal  of  conversation.  Read  a  few  pages  of  this 
kind,  and  copy  all  the  sentences  that  contain  words  in 
direct  address. 

3.  If  you  find  any  examples  of  these  expressions  in  any 
other  places  than  those  mentioned  here,  make  note  of  them 
and  bring  them  to  class  with  you. 

4.  Pay  close  attention  to  the  punctuation  of  each  sen- 
tence you  select,  and  see  whether  it  agrees  with  what  you 
have  been  taught  in  the  preceding  lesson. 
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Lesson  27 

Practice  Lesson  on  the  Comma 

As  you  study  the  sentences  you  have  selected  accord- 
ing to  assignment,  be  sure  that  you  understand  these 
two  uses  of  the  comma  very  clearly.  Your  teacher 
will  be  glad  to  help  if  you  have  any  special  difficulty 
on  this  point. 

Assignment 

Tomorrow  will  be  "Newspaper  Day." 

1.  Get  a  copy  of  the  latest  and  best  newspaper  yoti  can 
find.  A  penny  or  two  will  buy  a  copy  of  almost  any  city 
daily.  Even  in  the  country  it  is  usually  easy  to  secure  a 
daily  paper  not  more  than  one  day  old.  If  you  cannot  do 
so,  try  to  get  a  weekly  county  paper.  This  is  the  first 
thing  the  lesson  calls  for  —  getting  a  paper  to  study. 

2.  Study  the  directions  in  Lesson  28,  and  come  to  class 
prepared  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  this  very  inter- 
esting subject. 

Lesson  28 
"Newspaper  Day" 

What  is  a  newspaper?  This  seems  to  be  a  simple 
question  that  any  schoolboy  or  schoolgirl  could  answer 
at  once,  but  it  is  hardly  as  simple  as  it  seems.  At 
least,  there  are  a  good  many  people  who  do  not  know 
much  about  newspapers  and  do  not  realize  the  great 
value  of  them. 

Since  you,  of  course,  wish  to  be  intelligent  and  to 
fit  yourself  for  some  position  of  usefulness  when  you 
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are  grown,  you  will  no  doubt  be  much  interested  in 
this  study  of  the  newspaper.  The  following  questions 
will  serve  as  a  guide  and  will  make  the  lesson  interest- 
ing. 

.     I.  Answers  to  these  questions  can  be  found  on  the 
very  first  page  of  your  paper : 

1.  What  is  the  name  of  the  paper? 

2.  In  what  city  or  town  is  it  published? 

3.  How  often  is  it  published  —  daily,  weekly,  semi- 
weekly,  etc.? 

4.  What  is  the  date  of  the  copy  you  have? 

II.  To  answer  some  of  these  questions  you  will 
probably  have  to  turn  to  the  ''editorial  page,"  which 
is  usually  the  second,  fourth,  sixth,  or  eighth  page, 
depending  on  the  number  of  pages  in  the  paper : 

1.  Who  is  the  owner  and  the  publisher  of  the  paper? 

2.  Who  is  the  editor? 

3.  What  is  the  cost  of  a  single  copy? 

4.  What  is  the  subscription  rate  by  the  week,  and  by 
the  year? 

III.  By  looking  carefully  over  the  paper,  both 
inside  and  outside,  you  will  be  able  to  find  answers 
to  these  questions: 

1.  How  many  pages  does  the  paper  contain? 

2.  How  was  your  copy  delivered  —  by  city  carrier,  by 
mail,  or  bought  at  a  news-stand? 

3.  Does  the  paper  contain  a  weather  forecast? 
•4.  Is  there  a  "sporting  page"? 

5.  If  there  is  a  cartoon  on  the  front  page,  who  drew  it? 
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6.  Are  there  any  other  cartoons  or  comic  pictures,  such 
as  "Mutt  and  Jeff,"  "Bringing  Up  Father,"  etc.?  If  so, 
who  drew  them? 

7.  Are  there  any  market  reports?  Do  you  know  anyone 
who  always  reads  the  market  reports? 

8.  Do  you  find  any  whole  pages  of  advertisements? 
Do  you  read  the  advertisements  in  papers  and  magazines? 
If  so,   why? 

9.  On  what  pages  do  you  find  the  largest  type  used  for 
headlines?  Why  are  these  headlines  printed  in  such  large 
type? 

10.  What  do  you  find  in  the  paper  that  is  of  special 
interest  to  boys  and  girls  of  your  age? 

Assignment 

When  you  have  found  out  all  the  things  that  this  lesson 
suggested,  you  will  know  more  about  the  newspaper  than 
some  grown  people  know,  but  you  will  no  doubt  wish  to 
know  still  more;  and  so  in  tomorrow's  lesson  you  will  learn 
more  about  how  to  read  a  newspaper  intelligently.  You 
may  use  the  same  newspaper  you  have  used  today,  or, 
better  still,  you  may  secure  a  later  copy.  Read  the  direc- 
tions very  carefully  before  you  begin  to  study  the  news- 
paper. 

Lesson  29 
How  to  Study  a  Newspaper 

The  following  suggestions  will  help  you  in  getting 
the  most  out  of  the  paper: 

1.  Read  the  headlines  of  the  various  articles  on  the 
first  page,  beginning  with  those  printed  in  the  largest 
type. 
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2.  Notice  whether  these  headlines  tell  about  things 
that  have  occurred  near  your  home  or  far  away. 
Are  you  interested  in  any  of  these  large  news 
items?  Which  do  you  find  the  most  interesting, 
and  why? 

3.  Pick  out  two.  or  three  of  the  first-page  items  in 
which  you  are  most  interested  and  read  the  entire 
story  as  given  in  the  small  type  under  the  headlines. 
Probably  the  article  will  not  all  be  on  the  first  page, 
but  will  be  continued  on  some  later  page.  If  so,  find 
the  rest  of  the  article  you  have  selected  and  read  the 
whole  story. 

Usually  the  most  important  general  news  is  found 
on  the  first  page  of  a  daily  or  weekly  newspaper.  It 
is  placed  there  in  order  that  the  busy  reader  may  see 
the  most  important  news  at  the  first  glance. 

4.  As  you  read  the  articles  you  have  selected,  jot 
down  on  a  sheet  of  paper  what  you  consider  the  most 
important  points  in  each  article,  and  try  to  remember 
these  points  to  tell  about  in  class  when  you  recite  this 
lesson.  Be  prepared  to  tell  the  class  the  story  as  you 
would  tell  it  to  someone  who  had  not  read  it  for  him- 
self. 

5.  After  reading  the  selected  general  news  items, 
see  whether  there  are  any  interesting  *4ocal"  items; 
that  is,  items  about  people  or  happenings  in  your 
own  neighborhood.  Look  especially  for  something 
told  about  people  you  know. 

6.  Study  the  cartoons,  if  there  are  any,  and  be  pre- 
pared to  explain  them  to  the  class  if  there  is  time  to 
do  so. 
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7.  Glance  over  the  headlines  on  all  the  pages,  and 
read  any  items  that  especially  interest  you. 

Note  to  Teacher. —  It  is  suggested  that  the  recitation 
consist  of  a  brief  oral  report  by  each  pupil  on  one  of  the 
news  items  he  has  selected  for  study.  The  pupil  should 
stand  before  the  class  as  he  presents  his  report. 

Assignment 

Write  in  your  own  words  the  most  important  things  in 
the  story  you  have  found  most  interesting  in  the  newspaper 
and  bring  them  to  class  with  you  as  your  composition  for 
the  next  lesson.  It  will  add  to  the  interest  of  the  story  if 
you  make  up  some  headlines.  These  headlines  should  tell 
in  the  fewest  possible  words  the  most  important  points  in 
the  story. 

Lesson  30 
Composition:  A  Newspaper  Story 

Assignment 

For  the  next  few  lessons  we  are  going  to  study  about 
letter  writing.  This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  kinds  of 
composition  writing,  and  one  of  the  most  important.  In 
tomorrow's  lesson  we  shall  study  some  letters  that  were 
written  by  boys  and  girls  who  had  been  taught  to  write 
letters  properly  and  who  knew  how  to  make  them  inter- 
esting. 

Lesson  31 

Some  Interesting  Letters 

You  will  enjoy  the  reading  of  these  letters  all  the 
more  if  you  observe  closely  the  way  in  which  the  dif- 
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ferent  parts  are  arranged,  and  the  way  in  which  the 
sentences  and  paragraphs  are  constructed. 

Lexington,  Kentucky, 

December  27,  1918. 
Dear  Clifford, 

Your  good  letter  and  the  photographs  from  your  trip 
to  Grandfather  Mountain  came  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  I 
wish  to  thank  you  most  heartily  for  such  a  delightful  remem- 
brance. Since  I  could  not  go  with  you  on  the  trip,  the 
next  best  thing  is  to  have  your  interesting  account  of  it 
and  some  of  the  fine  pictures  you  took. 

I  think  the  picture  of  yourself  and  Don  eating  j-otir 
dinner  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave  in  which  you  had  spent 
the  night  is  the  most  interesting  of  all.  I  can  see  the  smoke 
of  your  campfire  in  the  picture,  and  can  almost  smell  the 
bacon  frying!  How  lucky  you  were  to  find  the  cave  when 
the  big  pines  began  to  blow  down  in  the  great  storm.  What 
would  you  have  done,  tho,  if  you  had  found  a  bear  in  the 
cave? 

Thanking  you  once  more  for  the  pictures,  and  wishing, 
you  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year,  I  am 

Your  friend, 

Edgar  Brown. 

Norfolk,  Virginia, 
January  15,  1919. 
Dear  Aunt  Martha: 

We  have  the  best  news  to  tell  you!  My  brother  Tom  has 
written  from  France  that  his  regiment  will  probably  be 
among  the  first  to  return  to  America.  This  regiment  suf- 
fered severe  losses  in  the  great  battles  that  broke  through 
the  Hindenburg  line  a  few  months  ago.  Tom  himself  was 
seriously   wounded   three   days   before   the   armistice   was 
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signed  and  was  for  two  months  in  a  hospital.  The  American 
doctors  and  the  French  Red  Cross  nurses  gave  him  such 
splendid  attention,  tho,  that  he  was  soon  on  the  road  to 
recovery,  and  he  writes  that  he  is  now  almost  as  well  and 
strong  as  ever. 

Tom  says  that  the  German  people  in  Alsace  were  at 
first  utterly  terror-stricken  when  the  Allied  troops  began 
taking  their  towns,  and  seemed  to  fear  that  they  would 
receive  the  same  brutal  treatment  that  the  German  troops 
gave  the  women  and  children  of  Belgium  and  France  in 
those  terrible  first  days  of  the  war.  Tom  says  it  made  him 
prouder  than  ever  to  be  an  American,  to  see  the  joyous 
surprise  on  the  faces  of  the  little  German  boys  and  girls 
when  they  at  last  realized  that  they  would  be  treated  with 
all  kindness  by  the  big  boys  in  olive  drab.  He  sent  a  pic- 
ture of  three  American  soldiers  sharing  their  cookies  with 
a  group  of  hungry-looking  school  children  in  a  village. 

How  thankful  we  all  are  that  the  Great  War  is  over  now, 
and  that  the  world  is  free  forever!  When  Tom  and  the 
millions  of  other  boys  come  home  to  tell  us  their  thrilling 
stories  of  the  great  victory,  we  shall  be  happier  than  we 
have  ever  been  before. 

We  are  all  well,  and  are  looking  forward  with  much 
pleasure  to  your  visit  next  month.  Write  to  me  as  soon  as 
you  can,  and  tell  me  about  Fred  and  the  pony. 

Your  little  niece, 

Mary  Kate. 
Assignment 

Did  you  enjoy  these  two  letters?  Do  you  not  think  the 
writers  knew  how  to  make  their  letters  interesting?  There 
are  many  things  to  learn  about  letters  and  letter  writing, 
and  in  our  next  lesson  we  shall  begin  to  study  some  of  the 
things  that  a  good  letter  writer  must  know. 
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Lesson  32 
The  Parts  oif  a  Letter 

Letters  are  mainly  of  two  kinds:  social  letters  and 
business  letters.  We  shall  study  business  letters 
later  in  our  course. 

A  social  letter  usually  consists  of  five  different 
parts,  all  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  following  model : 

216  Dale  Avenue, 
''"'^''^^  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

May  3,  1915. 
Salutation  My  dear  Mrs.  Barker, 

You  may  be  surprised  to  receive  a  letter  from 
one  whom  you  know  so  slightly,  but  I  trust  you 
have  not  forgotten  about  our  meeting  at  the  sea- 
shore last  summer.  I  am  the  girl  who  helped  you 
serve  the  luncheon  the  day  we  had  our  picnic  down 
in  the  woods.  You  promised  to  give  me  the  recipe 
for  those  dainty  cookies  you  brought  that  day,  if 
Body  I  would  remind  you  of  the  promise  after  you 
returned  to  the  city.  I  am  writing  this  letter  to  give 
you  that  reminder. 

We  are  studying  Domestic  Science  in  the  High 
School  this  year,  but  I  have  never  seen  a  recipe 
for  cookies  that  I  like  as  much  as  I  liked  those  you 
had  last  summer. 

I  am  enclosing  a  stamped,  self-addressed  envelop, 
and  shall  truly  appreciate  your  kindness  in  replying. 
^  tSy'Se  Very  sincerely  yours, . 

Signature  Margaret  Bird  well. 

As  shown  by  the  words  in  the  margin,  this  letter 
is  made  up  of  five  parts: 
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1.  Heading  4.  Complimentary  Close 

2.  Salutation  5.  Signature 

3.  Body 

As  you  can  see  at  a  glance,  each  of  these  parts  has 
a  special  use  in  the  letter,  as  follows: 

1.  The  Heading  shows  the  reader  where  the  letter 
was  written,  and  on  what  date. 

2.  The  Salutation  addresses  the  reader  in  the 
friendly  way  in  which  the  writer  would  speak  to  him. 

3.  The  Body  of  the  letter  contains  whatever  the 
writer  has  to  say. 

4.  The  Complimentary  Close  brings  the  letter  to 
an  end  with  a  few  parting  words  of  courtesy  and  regard. 

5.  The  Signature  gives  the  name  of  the  writer. 
Note  carefully  the  arrangement  of  each  of  these 

parts,  the  marks  of  punctuation  used  in  each  part, 
the  words  that  are  capitalized,  etc.  It  is  by  care  and 
neatness  in  these  little  points  that  a  really  good  letter 
writer  is  known. 

Assignment 

Our  next  lesson  is  a  rather  long  one,  but  it  contains  a 
number  of  very  important  suggestions  about  the  various 
parts  of  a  letter,  and  you  cannot  afford  to  miss  these  sug- 
gestions. Some  parts  of  the  lesson  will  be  useful  to  refer 
to  later  when  you  have  letters  of  your  own  to  write. 

Lesson  33 

The  Parts  of  a  Letter  —  Continued 

The  suggestions  here  given  should  be  carefully 
studied.     They  will  also  be  found  useful  for  reference. 
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1.  The  Heading.  This  includes  (a)  the  place  at 
which  the  letter  is  written,  and  (b)  the  date  of  the 
writing.  These  two  parts  of  the  heading  usually 
require  one  line  each,  as  in  the  letters  printed  in  Les- 
sons 31  and  32.  If  a  street  address  is  given  it  is  put 
on  a  separate  line  at  the  beginning,  as  in  Lesson  32. 
When  the  typewriter  is  used  it  is  customary  to  put 
place  and  date  on  one  line,  thus: 

Baton  Rouge,  La.,  July  6,  1908. 
In  writing  a  heading  a  comma  is  used  in  three  places : 

a.  Between  post-office  and  state. 

6.  Between  day  of  month  and  the  year. 

c.  Usually  between  place  part  and  date  part. 

This  third  use  is  not  always  observed.  Many 
writers  prefer  to  use  no  comma  or  periods  at  the  ends 
of  the  lines  in  the  heading,  thus: 

Colonial  Hotel 

Gainesville,  Georgia 

September  28,  1914 

Sometimes  the  heading  is  placed  at  the  end  of  a 
letter  instead  of  at  the  beginning.  It  is  then  written 
at  the  left  side  of  the  page  and  about  one  line  below 
the  signature,  thus: 

Thanking  you  again  for  the  pictures,  and  wishing  you  a 
Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year,  I  am 

Your  friend,        v 
Edgar  Brown. 
Lexington,  Kentucky, 
December  27,  1918. 
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2.  The  Salutation.  Many  forms  of  salutation  may 
be  used,  depending  on  the  writer's  taste  and  the  degree 
of  friendship  he  has  with  the  one  to  whom  he  writes. 

In  writing  to  one  whom  you  have  never  met,  as  in 
a  business  letter,  you  should  write, 

Dear  Sir,  (or  Dear  Madam,). 

In  writing  to  one  whom  you  know  slightly  you  may 
use. 

My  dear  Mr.  (or  Mrs.  or  Miss)  Blank. 

If  you  are  addressing  a  gentleman  or  a  lady  whom 
you  know  well,  you  may  omit  the  formal  word  my, 
and  say, 

Dear  Mr.  (or  Mrs.  or  Miss)  Blank. 

When  writing  to  relatives  or  to  your  intimate 
friends,  of  course  you  may  use  almost  any  salutation 
that  you  wish,  such  as  these  and  many  others: 

Dear  Cousin  Arthur, 

Dear  Mother, 

Dear  old  Scout, 

My  dear  little  Friend, 

Dearest  Helen. 

The  first  word  in  the  salutation  is  always  capital- 
ized, and  all  names  or  naming  words,  as  Friend, 
Cousin,  Scout,  Sir,  Madam,  etc.  Other  words,  such 
as  dear,  little,  old,  etc.,  are  not  capitalized. 

The  salutation  is  followed  by  a  comma  or  a  colon. 
Either  will  do,  but  for  social  letters  the  comma  seems 
to  be  preferred. 

The  salutation  must  always  begin  at  the  left-hand 
margin  of  the  paper,  as  in  the  model  letters  you  have 
studied. 
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3.  The  Body.  The  body  of  the  letter  should  begin 
on  the  line  below  the  salutation,  and  the  first  word 
should  be  indented  as  in  the  beginning  of  any  para- 
graph. A  letter  should  be  -written  just  as  carefully 
and  neatly  as  any  other  composition. 

4.  The  Complimentary  Close.  The  following  forms 
are  often  used  in  closing  a  letter: 

Yours  truly, 
Very  truly  yours, 
Sincerely  yours, 
Cordially  yours. 
Your  friend. 
As  ever,  your  friend, 
Affectionately  yours. 

The  first  three  of  these  forms  are  suitable  for  use 
when  writing  to  strangers  or  to  those  slightly  known, 
as  well  as  to  friends.  The  last  four,  of  course,  may 
be  used  only  in  letters  to  intimate  friends. 

Often  the  complimentary  close  is  made  a  part  of 
the  last  sentence  of  the  body  of  the  letter,  as  in  the 
following  example: 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon,  I  am 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

The  complimentary  close  is  written  a  little  to  the 
right  of  the  center  of  the  page  and  on  the  line  below 
the  last  line  of  the  body  of  the  letter.  A  comma  is 
used  after  the  complimentary  close. 

Assignment 

For  your  next  lesson  you  are  to  write  a  real  letter  to  a 
real  friend.    Use  composition  paper  this  time,  and  be  very 
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careful  about  the  arrangement,  punctuation,  and  capital- 
ization of  the  various  parts.  Do  not  write  more  than  one 
page.  Bring  the  letters  to  class  without  folding  them.  The 
letters  are  to  be  read  and  discussed  in  class. 


Lesson  34 

Composition:  A  Letter  to  a  Friend 

If  there  is  time  enough  after  some  of  the  letters  have 
been  read  and  discussed,  the  heading,  salutation, 
complimentary  close,  and  signature  of  a  few  of  the 
letters  may  be  copied  on  the  blackboard  and  criti- 
cized by  the  class. 

Assignment 

We  are  to  have  one  more  lesson  about  letter  writing. 
This  time  we  shall  try  to  learn  how  to  make  a  letter  look 
well  to  the  eye,  so  that  the  writer  and  the  receiver  may 
both  be  proud  to  show  it. 

Lesson  35 
Letter  Paper  and  Envelops 

People  of  good  taste  are  usually  particular  about 
the  appearance  of  their  letters,  just  as  they  are  about 
the  neatness  of  their  dress.  The  appearance  of  a 
letter  depends  very  largely  upon  the  quality  of  the 
paper,  envelops,  ink,  and  penmanship  used.  The 
following  suggestions  should  be  studied  very  carefully : 

1.  Paper.  For  all  letters  a  good  quality  of  white 
unruled  paper,   with  envelops  to  match,   should  be 
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used.     Colored  or  tinted  papers,  or  ruled  papers,  do 
not  indicate  good  taste. 

Men  usually  write  their  letters,  both  business  and 
social,  on  "letter-size"  paper,  which  is  about  8^  by 
11  inches.  This  is  the  best-sized  paper  to  use  when 
writing  on  a  typewriter.  The  paper  preferred  for 
social  letters  by  most  women,  and  by  some  men,  is  a 
folded  paper  known  as  "note  paper,"  tho  sometimes 
called  "pound  paper"  or  "box  paper."  When  ready 
for  writing  it  makes  a  four-page  folder,  the  pages 
being  usually  about  five  by  six  inches.  After  being 
written  on  it  is  folded  once  from  bottom  to  top  and 
is  ready  to  insert  in  the  envelop. 

2.  Envelops.  For  letters  written  on  note  paper  the 
envelops  must  be  of  the  same  quality  of  paper  and 
must  fit  the  folded  paper  neatly.  For  letters  written 
on  letter-size  paper  the  proper  envelop  is  generally 
the  size  known  as  "No.  6f,"  which  is  about  6^  inches 
long  and  3|  inches  wide. 

Letter-size  paper  is  folded  by  turning  the  lower 
edge  up  to  within  about  one-half  an  inch  from  the  top 
edge  and  creasing  the  fold  smoothly  with  the  middle 
fingers  of  the  right  hand.  Each  side  is  then  folded 
once  toward  the  center,  the  folded  letter  being  about 
5f  by  3j  inches. 

Besides  the  regular  letter  and  note  papers  described 
here,  "correspondence  cards"  of  various  shapes  and 
sizes,  with  envelops  to  match,  are  much  used  for  brief, 
informal  messages  between  friends. 

3.  Ink.  All  letters  should  be  written  in  black  ink. 
The  use  of  a  lead  pencil  is  not  permissible,  and  red, 
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pale-blue,  or  other  colored  inks  are  not  considered  in 
good  taste. 

4.  Order  of  Pages.  Only  one  side  of  letter  paper  is 
generally  used,  tho  many  people  now  prefer  to  use 
both  sides.  When  note  paper  is  used  there  are  several 
methods  in  use  regarding  the  order  in  which  the  pages 
shall  come.  The  following  are  among  the  methods 
most  commonly  in  use  by  careful  writers: 

a.  Let  the  pages  follow  each  other  like  the  pages  of 
a  book;  that  is,  1,  2,  3,  4. 

b.  After  writing  page  1,  unfold  the  paper  and  write 
the  inside  pages  (2  and  3)  as  one  page,  making  page  2 
the  top  and  page  3  the  bottom;  then  fold  the  paper  as 
it  was  and  write  page  4,  the  creased  edge  being  at  the 
right. 

c.  Or,  you  may  make  page  4  the  second  page  to  be 
written,  and  then  write  the  inside  pages  as  one. 

d.  When  only  two  pages  are  to  be  written,  write 
page  1  and  finish  on  page  3. 

You  should  adopt  the  method  you  like  best,  and 
follow  it  in  all  the  letters  you  write. 

Assignment 

You  will  now  wish  to  write  a  real  letter  to  some  friend 
to  show  what  a  neat  and  correct  letter  you  have  learned  to 
write.  Select  some  good  paper,  either  letter-size  or  note- 
size,  and  be  sure  to  have  envelops  to  match.  Try  to  make 
this  a  perfect  letter. 

In  order  that  the  letter  may  be  sure  to  tell  your  friend 
something  interesting,  read  what  is  said  in  Lesson  36  about 
what  a  letter  should  contain. 
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Lesson  36 
Composition:  A  Letter  to  a  Friend 

The  letters  may  be  read  in  class  if  the  teacher 
wishes;  or  the  recitation  may  be  based  on  the  sug- 
gestions in  this  lesson  regarding  the  contents  of  a 
letter. 

What  Letters  Should  Tell  About 

Of  course  one  may  write  to  a  friend  whatever  one 
would  wish  to  say  to  that  friend  if  he  were  present, 
and  no  rules  can  be  put  down  in  a  book  to  determine 
what  the  writer  may  say  or  what  he  may  not  say. 
The  following  suggestions,  however,  may  serve  to 
guide  the  young  writer  in  several  points.  They  are 
not  to  be  taken  as  rules  that  must  be  obeyed,  but  as 
suggestions  meant  to  help  you  when  in  doubt: 

L  Some  Don'fs  for  the  Writer. 

a.  Don't  fill  your  letter  too  full  of  yourself.  Of  course 
your  friend  will  be  glad  to  know  what  you  are  doing 
and  planning  to  do,  and  this  should  be  told,  but  you 
should  show  him  that  you  are  interested  also  in  him 
and  in  what  he  is  doing  and  planning.  Don't  let  the 
self  words,  7,  my,  me,  appear  too  often. 

h.  Don't  show  any  haste  in  your  letter.  If  you  had 
a  caller  you  would  not  bustle  around  nervously,  look- 
ing at  the  clock  and  letting  the  caller  feel  that  you 
were  in  a  hurry  to  get  back  to  your  work  or  play. 
It  is  just  as  discourteous  to  show  haste  in  your  letter 
by  abbreviating  words  or  leaving  words  out  of  sen- 
tences.    Don't    say,    "Was   glad    to    hear  from   you. 
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Hope  you  are   well.     Must  close  now.     Yrs.   resp^y,^' 
etc.,  as  some  very  thoughtless  writers  do. 

c.  Don't  make  your  letter  scrappy.  A  letter  does 
not  need  to  have  the  same  kind  of  unity  that  a  story 
or  essay  has,  for  you  will  usually  wish  to  write  of  a 
good  many  things;  but  you  should  not  neglect  para- 
graphing altogether  by  constantly  jumping  from  one 
topic  to  another. 

2.  Some  Good  Points  for  the  Writer  to  Use. 

a.  A  letter  should  be  a  written  conversation.  This 
means  that  it  should  be  natural  and  simple,  just  as 
if  you  were  talking  to  your  friend.  It  is  perfectly 
correct  to  use  such  contracted,  or  shortened,  forms  as 
donH,  doesn't,  can't,  couldn't,  haven't,  aren't,  and  the 
like,  which  should  not  be  used  in  ordinary  written 
composition. 

b.  A  letter  should  be  bright  and  racy.  It  is  a  fine 
thing  to  be  able  to  write  a  letter  that  will  interest  and 
amuse  and  give  pleasure.  It  may  tell  of  some  inter- 
esting trip  or  adventure,  and  this  should  be  told 
briefly,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  the  breezy 
things  the  reader  will  enjoy.  It  may  contain  good 
jokes,  clever  puns,  quaint  sayings,  sometimes  clean 
slang,  and  the  like.  Of  course  only  things  that  refined 
people  enjoy  will  be  written  by  intelligent  and  cultured 
boys  and  girls. 

c.  A  letter  should  be  sensible.  Along  with  all  the 
fun  and  jollity  a  .good  letter  will  contain  something 
that  is  worth  the  trouble  to  write  and  to  read.  Good 
letters  carefully  written  are  just  as  beneficial  to  the 
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writer  as  good  compositions  written  for  the  English 
teacher  in  school,  and  will  help  very  much  in  making 
the  writer  skillful  in  the  use  of  language. 

Assignment 

Some  of  the  lessons  we  have  had  called  for  the  "discus- 
sion" of  some  interesting  topic  by  the  pupils.  In  order 
that  these  discussions  may  be  made  more  enjoyable  and 
more  helpful  as  we  advance  in  our  study,  we  are  now  going 
to  plan  to  have  a  regular  club  in  our  class,  so  that  every 
member  may  have  an  opportunity  to  take  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions. Lesson  37  will  explain  how  we  may  begin  to 
organize  the  club  in  the  proper  way. 

Note  to  Teacher. —  It  may  be  thought  best  that  some 
pupils  be  assigned  still  further  composition  exercises  in 
letter  writing  before  taking  up  the  following  series  of  les- 
sons (37-40).  This,  of  course,  can  best  be  decided  by  the 
teacher. 

Lesson  37 

Organizing  a  Class  Club 

When  a  number  of  people  meet  to  discuss  some 
important  matter  or  to  make  plans  to  do  something 
that  concerns  them  all,  they  usually  carry  on  their 
discussion  and  transact  their  business  in  an  orderly 
way,  according  to  certain  fixed  rules.  Doubtless  you 
have  seen  a  Sunday  school  elect  its  officers.  Some 
person  would  "preside,"  that  is,  take  the  lead  and  see 
that  names  were  suggested  for  each  office  and  that 
these  names  were  voted  on  in  an  orderly  way.  Prob- 
ably you  have  been  present  at  other  meetings  of  some 
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organization.     If  so,  you  will,  of  course,  realize  how 
useful  are  such  orderly  methods  of  doing  business. 

We  are  now  going  to  organize  a  club  in  this  class. 
The  following  explanations  and  suggestions  will  make 
the  work  easy  and  interesting: 

1.  Every  pupil  in  the  class  will  be  a  member  of  the 
club,  and  will  have  a  right  to  vote  on  all  questions 
brought  up  for  consideration  and  to  take  part  in  the 
discussions. 

2.  The  club  should  have  a  name.  It  is  suggested 
that  you  appoint  a  committee  today  to  meet  and 
agree  upon  some  name  to  suggest  to  the  class  tomorrow. 
The  class  will  then  vote  to  decide  whether  it  will 
accept  the  name  suggested.  Some  clubs  of  this  kind 
have  been  called  by  the  following  names.  You  may 
like  one  of  these,  or  you  may  prefer  to  select  one  for 
yourselves : 

a.  The  Composition  Club 
6.  The  Good  English  Club 

c.  The  Young  Orators'  Club 

d.  The  Demosthenes  Club 

e.  The  Mutual  Improvement  Club 
/.  The  Busy  Bee  Club 

g.  The  Wide-awake  Club 
^      h.  The  Pathfinder  Club 

3.  The  club  should  hold  its  meetings  once  a  week, 
possibly  on  the  last  school  day  of  the  week,  at  the 
regular  class  period.  If  a  longer  period  can  be  found 
during  the  day,  so  much  the  better.  At  each  meeting 
a  regular  program  will  be  carried  out.  The  program 
should  be  prepared  by  your  teacher,   or  under  the 
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teacher's  direction,  and  should  be  announced  several 
days  before  the  time  when  it  is  to  be  given.  A  num- 
ber of  suggestive  programs  are  listed  in  the  Appendix.* 

4.  The  club  should  have  the  following  officers: 

a.  A  President 

h.  A  Vice-President 

c.  A  Secretary 

d.  A  Treasurer 

These  officers  should  be  elected  by  the  club  and 
should  serve  for  a  certain  length  of  time  —  say  four 
weeks  —  and  then  others  should  be  elected  for  a 
similar  term.  The  duties  of  these  officers  and  the 
method  of  electing  them  will  be  explained  in  the  next 
lesson. 

5.  At  the  club  programs  the  president  of  the  club 
is  to  preside,  according  to  suggestions  given  in  Lessons 
38  and  39.  The  teacher  will  sit  with  the  class  and 
will  serve  as  the  critic. 

6.  If  it  is  thought  desirable  the  club  may  select  a 
motto  and  an  ''emblem,"  such  as  a  club  flower,  a 
club  pin,  or  club  colors. 

Assignment 

The  next  lesson  will  explain  further  about  organizing  the 
club.  If  you  prepare  the  lesson  thoroly  before  coming  to 
the  class,  it  is  probable  that  your  teacher  will  allow  you  to 
organize  your  club  tomorrow  and  to  elect  officers  for  it. 

*It  is  suggested  that  at  this  recitation  a  program  should  be 
announced  for  Lesson  40,  when  the  first  regular  club  meeting  will 
be  held.  Not  more  than  six  or  eight  pupils  should  appear  on  one 
program. 
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Lesson  38 
Club  OflBicers  and  Their  Duties 

It  is  suggested  that  the  teacher  act  as  temporary 
chairman  at  this  meeting,  until  the  work  of  organiz- 
ing the  club  has  been  completed. 

The  first  step  should  be  a  motion  to  organize  the 
club.  This  motion  should  be  made  by  one  pupil  and 
seconded  by  another.  It  may  then  be  discussed 
before  being  voted  on.  The  teacher  will  then  call  for 
the  vote  on  the  motion.  When  this  motion  has  been 
carried,  the  next  step  will  probably  be  the  selection 
of  a  name.  If  the  committee  provided  for  in  the  pre- 
vious lesson  has  a  report  to  present  it  will  require  only 
a  few  minutes  to  select  the  name. 

The  next  step  will  be  the  election  of  officers,  as  dis- 
cussed in  Lesson  37.  First  of  all  there  should  be 
some  "nominations."  This  means  that  certain  pupils 
should  ''nominate,"  or  propose  the  names  of  some 
other  pupils,  for  each  office  to  be  filled.  It  might  be 
well  to  have  the  names  of  the  nominees  (those  nomin- 
nated)  written  on  the  blackboard  so  that  all  may  see 
them.  When  all  the  names  proposed  for  the  office  to 
be  filled  have  been  put  before  the  club,  they  should 
then  be  voted  on  and  one  nominee  elected.  One  of 
the  following  methods  of  voting  should  be  used: 

a.  By  acclamation;  that  is,  those  who  wish  the 
nominee  elected  will  say  "aye"  (pronounced  "I"), 
and  those  opposing  him  will  say  "no."  This  method 
may  be  used  when  only  one  nomination  has  been 
made. 
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h.  By  show  of  hands;  that  is,  those  favoring  the 
election  of  one  candidate  will  raise  their  right  hands 
and  keep  them  raised  until  they  are  counted.  The 
nominee  receiving  the  largest  number  of  votes  is  elected. 

c.  By  rising.  Those  favoring  each  nominee  will 
rise  instead  of  raising  the  hands. 

d.  By  ballot.  Each  member  will  write  on  a  slip  of 
paper  the  name  of  the  nominee  he  prefers,  and  then 
the  votes,  or  ballots,  will  be  collected.  The  chairman 
will  read  the  names  on  the  ballots  and  a  pupil  will 
record  the  number  of  votes  cast  for  each  nominee. 
This  should  be  done  on  a  tally  sheet  or  on  the  black- 
board, and  should  be  done  like  this: 


Lawrence 

,A^ 

II                    7 

Lloyd 

//// 

4 

Sidney 

U^ 

////                  9 

Stanley 

IW 

i^    nil     14 

When  the  votes  have  been  counted  the  chairman 
will  ''announce  the  result  of  the  vote,"  telling  which 
nominee  has  been  elected. 

The  officers  of  the  club  should  be  elected  in  this 
order:  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary,  Treasurer.* 

Duties  of  the  Officers 

1.  The  President  is  the  most  important  officer  of  the 
club.     His  chief  duties  in  this  club  will  be  as  follows: 
a.  To  preside  at  each  meeting  of  the  club. 
6.  To  preserve  order  at  the  meeting  by  preventing 

*The  club  may  see  fit  to  elect  other  officers  not  suggested  in  this 
lesson. 
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members  from  speaking  except  after  addressing  the 
chair  and  being  recognized. 

c.  To  direct  the  Secretary  to  call  the  roll  and 
announce  the  names  of  the  speakers  at  each  program. 

d.  To  put  before  the  club  all  motions  made  and  to 
declare  the  result  of  all  votes  taken. 

e.  To  see  that  all  business  is  transacted  in  proper 
form. 

2.  The  Vice-President  is  to  carry  out  the  duties  of 
the  President  when  the  latter  is  absent.  If  the  Presi- 
dnet  is  to  appear  on  the  program  for  a  speech  he  should, 
when  his  name  is  called,  request  the  Vice-President  to 
take  the  chair  until  he  has  completed  his  part  on  the 
program.  Before  beginning  his  speech  the  President 
should  address  the  Vice-President,  saying,  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent," just  as  other  members  do. 

3.  The  Secretary  should  call  the  roll  at  the  beginning 
of  each  meeting,  and  should  caill  the  names  of  the 
speakers  when  their  turn  comes  to  appear  on  the  pro- 
gram. He  should  also  keep  the  ''minutes"  of  each 
meeting;  that  is,  a  brief  record  of  the  program  rendered, 
the  motions  made  and  the  votes  on  these  motions,  and 
any  other  business  transacted.  A  small  blank  book 
should  be  kept  for  this  purpose. 

4.  The  Treasurer  is  the  officer  who  takes  charge  of 
all  the  money  that  may  belong  to  the  club.  He  also 
pays  out  the  money  as  the  club  may  direct.  Some 
composition  clubs  may  wish  to  have  each  member  pay 
a  small  fee  or  may  raise  a  little  money  in  some  other 
way,  to  be  used  as  the  club  may  see  fit.  In  this  case 
the  Treasurer  will  be  a  very  important  officer, 
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Assignment 

Lesson  40  is  to  be  our  first  club  meeting.  In  order  that 
this  meeting  may  be  conducted  in  the  very  best  possible 
order,  our  next  lesson  will  contain  some  suggestions  about 
the  way  clubs  should  attend  to  the  various  kinds  of  busi- 
ness that  comes  before  them.  These  fixed  ways  of  conduct- 
ing business  are  a  part  of  what  is  called  "parliamentary 
law,"  and  it  is  very  important  to  understand  them  thoroly. 

Lesson  39 
First  Steps  in  Parliamentary  Law 

The  first  thing  to  remember  in  conducting  a  club 
meeting  is  that  all  talking  or  discussion  must  be  done 
in  parliamentary  order.  No  member  may  speak 
without  '^  addressing  the  chair."  This  is  done  by 
rising  to  one's  feet  and  saying,  ''Mr.  President."* 
The   President   then    ''recognizes"    the    speaker    by 

name,    saying,    "Mr.    (or    Miss)    ."     When    a 

member  has  been  thus  recognized  he  may  speak  to 
the  presiding  officer  or  to  the  "house,"  as  the  whole 
club  is  called  in  parliamentary  language. 

When  a  member  is  called  by  the  secretary  to  take 
part  on  the  program  he  should  rise  at  his  seat,  address 
the  chair,  and  wait  to  be  recognized.  Then  he  should 
come  to  the  platform,  or  the  open  space  before  the 
class,  face  the  "house,"  and  address  the  club,  saying, 
"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  or  "Fellow  students,"  or 
"Members   of   the   club."     When   taking   part   in   a 

*If  the  president  is  a  woman  or  girl  she  is  addressed,  "Madam 
President." 
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debate  when  judges  have  been  appointed,  a  debater 
should  address  first  the  chair,  then  the  judges  {"  Honor- 
able judges"),  and  lastly  the  house.  Of  course  the 
judges  and  the  house  do  not  reply  when  addressed. 

In  this  club  it  will  be  necessary  to  limit  the  time 
for  those  taking  part  on  the  weekly  programs,  according 
to  the  length  of  the  club  period  and  the  number  of 
members  on  the  program.  If  possible  the  president 
should  have  a  call  bell  on  the  desk  and  tap  it  promptly 
when  the  speaker  has  taken  the  time  allowed.  It  is 
well  to  tap  the  bell  about  one  minute  before  the  time 
is  up,  so  as  to  allow  the  speaker  a  little  time  to  close 
his  speech  properly. 

Another  thing  that  must  never  be  forgotten  is  that 
nearly  all  business  transacted  by  a  club  is  done  "on 
motion."  When  a  member  wishes  to  propose  some 
action  he  addresses  the  chair,  is  recognized,  and  then 
"makes  a  motion,"  saying,  "I  move  that  .  .  ." 
The  following  are  examples  of  some  common  motions: 

"I  move  that  we  proceed  to  elect  officers." 
"I  move  that  this  matter  be  referred  to  a  committee  of 
persons  to  be  appointed  by  the  chair." 


"I  move  that  this  motion  be  tabled"  (that  is,  laid  aside 
for  the  present  meeting  without  being  voted  upon). 
"I  move  that  we  adjourn." 

When  a  motion  is  made,  it  is  not  properly  before 
the  house  for  discussion  until  it  has  been  "seconded." 
Some  other  member  must  say,  "Mr.  President,  I 
second  the  motion."  It  is  not  necessary  to  rise  or 
wait  to  be  recognized  when  seconding  a  motion. 
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When  a  motion  has  been  made  and  seconded,  it  is 
ready  for  discussion  by  any  member  who  wishes  to 
say  anything  in  favor  of  it  or  against  it.  A  motion 
to  adjourn,  however,  and  certain  other  motions,  can- 
not be  discussed. 

When  one  motion  has  been  made  and  seconded,  no 
other  motion  may  be  made  until  the  first  one  has  been 
voted  on  or  withdrawn. 

After  a  motion  has  been  discussed,  or  if  there  is  no 
discussion,  the  president  will  ''put  the  motion,"  say- 
ing, "It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  (repeat- 
ing the  motion).  Those  in  favor  of  the  motion  will 
signify  it  by  saying  'aye!'  "  When  the  "ayes"  have 
been  heard  he  will  say,  "Those  opposed  to  the  motion 
will  say  'no.'"  The  president  will  then  say,  "The 
ayes  have  it;  the  motion  is  carried,"  or,  "The  noes 
have  it;  the  motion  is  lost."  . 

If  the  president  is  uncertain  as  to  the  vote  by  ayes 
and  noes,  he  may  call  for  a  vote  by  show  of  hands  or 
by  rising;  or,  if  any  member  is  in  doubt  as  to  the 
president's  decision  on  the  ayes  and  noes,  he  may 
call  for  one  of  the  latter  methods  of  voting. 

Assignment 

Tomorrow  will  be  our  first  club  meeting.  Do  your  very 
best  to  give  the  club  a  fine  start.  Look  over  the  suggestive 
order  of  business  in  Lesson  40. 

From  now  on,  every  fifth  lesson  is  to  be  a  club  meeting, 
with  a  program  selected  from  the  lists  in  the  Appendix  or 
prepared  by  your  teacher.  These  meetings  will  be  among 
the  most  interesting  and  helpful  lessons  in  the  course. 
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Lesson  40 

First  Club  Meeting 

The  club  should  adopt  a  regular  order  of  business  to 
be  followed  at  each  meeting,  in  order  that  there  may 
be  no  confusion  or  delay  in  the  meeting.  The  follow- 
ing is  suggested  for  the  convenience  of  teacher  and 
class: 

1.  Call  to  order  (by  the  President) 

2.  Roll-call  (by  the  Secretary) 

3.  Reading  of  the  minutes  (by  the  Secretary)* 

4.  Correction  and  approval  of  the  minutes 

(Any  member  may  call  attention  to  an  omission  or  error 
he  has  observed  in  the  minutes,  and  the  correction  should 
be  made  by  the  Secretary.  When  this  has  been  done,  or 
if  no  corrections  are  to  be  made,  the  president  will  say, 
"The  minutes  stand  approved  as  read"  [or  "as  corrected"].) 

5.  Rendering  of  the  program  for  the  day 

6.  Decision  of  the  judges  (for  debate  programs) 

7.  Miscellaneous  business 

(Any  matters  connected  with  the  work  of  the  club  may 
be  brought  up  at  this  point.) 

8.  Critic's  report  (by  the  Teacher) 

(The  teacher,  as  critic,  should  make  a  brief  report  of  any 
errors  in  speech,  preparation,  or  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
members,  and  should  offer  such  suggestions  as  seem  proper. 
If  there  is  not  time  for  this  report  today,  it  should  be  given 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  recitation.) 

*This,  of  course,  will  not  be  a  part  of  the  first  meeting,  as  there 
can  be  no  minutes  to  read  at  this  time. 
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Assignment 

Write  a  letter  to  some  friend,  telling  of  the  organization 
of  the  club,  its  name,  the  officers  elected,  and  the  first  pro- 
gram. Write  on  neat  paper  and  enclose  the  letter  in  an 
envelop. 

Lesson  41 

Composition:  A  Letter  About  Our  Club 

As  many  letters  should  be  read  as  the  time  will  per- 
mit. Listen  carefully  as  the  letters  are  read  and 
decide  which  you  think  tells  the  story  most  interest- 
ingly. 

Assignment 

1.  Review  Lesson  24  very  carefully. 

2.  Then  pick  out  the  parts  of  the  ten  sentences  in  Lesson 
42  as  directed  in  the  lesson. 

Lesson  42 
Subject  Substantive  and  Predicate  Verb 

As  we  learned  in  Lesson  24,  there  are  always  two 
most  important  parts  in  a  sentence:  the  subject  sub- 
stantive and  the  predicate  verb.  Point  out  these 
parts  in  each  of  the  following  sentences. 

First  write  the  sentence,  putting  the  entire  subject 
part  on  the  left  side,  and  the  entire  predicate  part  on 
the  right  side  of  a  vertical  line,  and  then  underscore 
the  subject  substantive  and  the  predicate  verb.  Watch 
closely  for  any  sentences  that  may  have  two  or  more 
words  in  either  of  these  parts. 
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1.  Our  new  club  was  organized  last  week. 

2.  The  first  meeting  was  enjoyed  by  every  pupil. 

3.  The  name  for  the  club  was  chosen  by  the  class. 

4.  The  president  of  the  club  presides  at  the  meeting. 

5.  Each  speaker  on  the  program  rises,   addresses  the 
chair,  and  then  comes  before  the  class  and  speaks. 

6.  After  the  program  a  few  criticisms  and  suggestions 
are  made  by  the  teacher. 

7.  Yesterday  we  wrote  about  our  club  in  a  letter. 

8.  We  are  delighted  with  the  club  and  shall  be  greatly 
benefited  by  the  programs. 

9.  Before  many  weeks  our  parents  will  be  invited  to  a 
meeting  of  the  club. 

10.  Nearly  all  boys  and  girls  can  speak  in  public  if  they 
are  willing  to  try. 

Assignment 

In  the  next  lesson  we  are  to  take  another  step  in  our 
study  of.  the  sentence.  These  grammar  lessons  may  not 
seeni  as  interesting  as  the  composition  exercises,  but  a  little 
later  you  will  find  that  they  have  helped  greatly  to  make 
you  a  better  speaker  and  writer.  This  next  lesson  will 
require  some  careful  study. 

Lesson  43 

Nouns  and  Pronouns 

Look  back  for  a  moment  at  Lesson  42  and  recall  the 
list  of  subject  substantives.     They  are  as  follows: 

1.  club  6.  criticisms  and  suggestions 

2.  meeting  7.  we 

3.  name  8.  we 

4.  president  9.  parents 

5.  speaker  10.  boys  and  girls 
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Note  that  each  of  these  words  is  a  name  word  and 
brings  to  your  mind  some  person  or  thing.  This  is 
what  all  substantives  do. 

The  word  we  in  sentences  7  and  8  is  not  actually  the 
name  of  the  members  of  the  club,  but  it  stands  for  all 
the  names  taken  together.  Other  examples  of  words 
that  stand  for  names  may  be  found  in  the  following 
sentence : 

Grandfather  asked  Dorothy  to  hunt  his  spectacles,  and 
she  found  that  he  had  left  them  on  the  table. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  sentence  we  have  three  words 
that  actually  name  some  person  or  thing:  Grand- 
father, Dorothy,  and  spectacles.  In  the  latter  part  we 
have  three  words  that  do  not  name  but  stand  for  these 
same  persons  and  things:  she  stands  for  Dorothy;  he 
stands  for  Grandfather;  them  stands  for  spectacles. 

Here  we  have  two  kinds  of  naming  words.  Grand- 
father, Dorothy,  and  spectacles  are  real  names,  and 
always  mean  the  same  thing.  He,  she,  and  them 
merely  stand  for  names  that  have  already  been  men- 
tioned in  the  sentence,  and  these  words  could  stand 
for  hundreds  of  other  persons  or  things.  He  could 
mean  any  man  or  boy;  she  any  woman  or  girl;  them, 
any  kind  of  objects. 

Words  that  are  real  names  of  persons  or  things  are 
called  nouns.  Words  that  merely  stand  for  names 
are  called  pronouns. 

There  are  several  other  nouns  and  pronouns  in  the 
sentences  in  Lesson  42  besides  those  used  as  subject 
substantives.  See  if  you  can  make  a  list  of  them  on 
paper. 
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Now  make  a  list  of  the  names  of  five  persons  and 
five  objects  in  the  schoolroom.  Then  make  a  Ust  of 
the  pronouns  (such  as  /,  we,  he,  she,  it,  they,  etc.)  that 
could  be  used  to  stand  for  each  of  these  names. 

Assignment 

Are  you  sure  that  you  can  recognize  a  noun  or  a  pronoun 
wherever  you  may  meet  it?  Probably  not,  but  after  our 
next  lesson  it  should  be  easier  to  do  so.  The  lesson  con- 
tains also  some,  practical  points  about  using  nouns  and 
pronouns  in  composition. 

Lesson  44 
Nouns  and  Pronouns  —  Continued 

Nouns  are  of  two  kinds.  Some  names  are  given  to 
certain  persons,  places,  or  things  to  distinguish  them 
from  all  other  persons,  places,  or  things.  The  name 
David  Lloyd  George  is  meant  to  distinguish  a  certain 
English  statesman  from  everyone  else  in  the  world. 
The  name  London  is  meant  to  distinguish  the  city  in 
which  this  statesman  lives  from  all  other  places. 
Names  like  these,  meant  to  distinguish  one  person, 
place,  or  thing  from  all  other  persons,  places,  or  things, 
are  called  proper  nouns.  All  other  nouns  are  called 
common  notms,  because  they  may  belong  to  a  whole 
class  of  persons,  places,  or  things  in  common. 

Thus  you  have  a  name  that  your  parents  gave  you 
to  distinguish  you  from  every  other  person  in  the 
world.  That  is  your  proper  name.  Then  you  have 
other  names,  such  as  hoy  or  girl,  son  or  daughter,  pupil, 
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scout,  and  the  like,  which  you  share  in  common  with 
other  boys  or  girls,  sons  or  daughters,  etc. 

Proper  nouns,  in  writing,  are  always  indicated  by  a 
capital  letter. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  important 
kinds  of  proper  nouns : 

1.  Names  of  persons:  Foch  (pronounced  Fosh),  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  Anna  Howard  Shaw. 

2.  Names  of  places: 

a.  Countries:  France,  England,  Italy,  the  United 
States. 

h.  Cities,  towns,  and  villages:  San  Francisco,  Abing- 
don, Harpers  Ferry. 

c.  States,  counties,  provinces,  districts,  etc.:    Tennes- 
see, Sullivan  County,  Picardy. 
•  d.  Oceans,  rivers,  mountains,  etc. :  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
the  Amazon,  the  Appalachians,  Clingman's  Dome, 
Lake  Ontario. 

e.  Canals,  railroads,  highways,  etc.:  the  Panama 
Canal,  The  New  York  Central  Railway,  the 
Lincoln  Highway,  the  Oregon  Trail. 

3.  Names  of  months,  days,  festivals,  periods  and  events 
of  history,  etc.:  January,  Saturday,  Easter,  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  Great  War,  the  Reformation. 

4.  Names  of  books,  magazines,  documents,  etc.:  the 
Bible,  By  Order  of  the  King,  The  Youth's  Companion,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

5.  Names  of  famous  buildings,  monuments,  pictures, 
etc.:  the  Parthenon,  the  White  House,  Westminster  Abbey, 
the  Eiffel  Tower,  the  Venus  de  Milo,  the  Mona  Lisa. 

6.  Names  referring  to  the  Deity:  God,  the  Lord,  the 
Almighty,  the  King  of  Kings,  Christ,  the  Savior. 
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Sometimes  we  use  a  common  noun  as  a  substitute 
for  a  proper  noun  and  write  it  with  a  capital,  as  in 
the  following  sentences: 

I  am  writing  to  Mother. 

He  says  Grandfather  is  coming. 

We  called  to  see  the  Governor. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  University. 

Common  nouns  used  as  titles  with  names  are  gen- 
erally considered  as  part  of  the  name,  and  are  written 
with  capitals,  as  General  Pershing,  Doctor  Abbott, 
Professor  Thorndyke. 

Pronouns  have  several  classes  also,  but  it  is  not 
important  to  learn  them  now.  The  most  commonly 
used  pronouns  are  the  following: 

I,  my,  me  we,  our,  us 

you,  your  he,  his,  him 

she,  her  it,  its 

they,  their,  them,  theirs  mine,  yours,  hers,  ours 

ourselves,  yourself  myself,  himself,  herself,  itself 

yourselves,  themselves  who,  which,  what,  that 

Assignment 

Tomorrow  is  club  day  again.  Try  to  make  the  second 
meeting  better  than  the  first. 

Read  the  new  points  on  parliamentary  law  in  Lesson  45 
before  coming  to  the  class. 

Lesson  45 

Second  Club  Meeting 

From  now  on  it  will  be  left  to  the  teacher  and  the 
club  to  select  the  weekly  program  far  enough  in  advance 
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of  the  weekly  meeting  to  allow  each  pupil  time  enough 
for  thoro  preparation.  With  the  help  of  your  teacher 
you  will  be  able  to  find  many  interesting  topics  for 
programs  in  addition  to  those  suggested  in  the  Appen- 
dix. 

New  Points  in  Parliamentary  Law 

1.  It  often  happens  that  two  or  more  members  will 
wish  to  speak  at  the  same  time,  and  will  rise  together 
and  address  the  chair.  As  only  one  can  properly 
''have  the  floor,"  it  is  the  duty  of  the  president  to 
decide  which  one  shall  be  recognized.     He  may  say, 

''The  chair  recognizes  Mr.   ."     Of  course  he 

will  try  to  give  preference  to  the  one  who  addressed 
him  first  if  he  can  decide  which  one  did  so. 

2.  The  president  should,  if  possible,  have  a  "gavel," 
or  small  wooden  mallet,  with  which  to  rap  on  the  desk 
when  he  wishes  to  call  the  house  to  order  at  the  open- 
ing, or  to  restore  order  in  case  of  any  confusion  in  the 
room.  If  any  members  should  speak  during  the  meet- 
ing without  addressing  the  chair  and  being  recognized, 
the  president  should  declare  these  members  out  of 
order. 

3.  In  case  a  motion  is  made  while  there  is  before  the 
house  another  motion  that  has  been  made  and  seconded 
but  not  voted  on,  the  president  should  say,  "Your 
motion  is  out  of  order,  as  there  is  another  motion 
before  the  house."  Any  discussion  of  a  motion  that 
has  not  been  seconded  is  out  of  order. 

4.  Since  parliamentary  law  is  very  formal  and  is  for 
use  on  formal  occasions,  it  is  best  even  for  young  peo- 
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pie  to  observe  due  formality  in  their  clubs  and  societies. 
Thus,  instead  of  calling  each  other  by  the  Christian 
names,  as  Walter  Jones,  Lucy  Brown,  etc.,  they  should 
say  Mr.  Jones,  Miss  Brown,  etc.  In  a  debate  a  speaker 
does  not  mention  the  other  debaters  by  name  at  all, 
but  refers  to  those  on  his  own  side  as  *'my  colleagues" 
and  to  those  on  the  opposite  side  as  ''my  opponents." 
Thus  he  may  mention  ''my  first  (second,  third) 
opponent."  Some  special  rules  for  debate  will  be 
given  in  a  later  lesson. 

5.  As  the  purpose  of  parliamentary  law  is  to  con- 
duct discussion  and  transact  business  in  an  orderly 
manner,  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  that  every  member 
of  a  club  or  society  shall  observe  all  the  regulations 
of  the  club  and  never  show  any  unpleasant  feeling 
if  the  rest  of  the  members  do  not  agree  with  him  on 
some  point.  The  first  rule  of  parliamentary  law  is 
that  the  majority  shall  rule,  and  a  member  who  is 
not  willing  to  yield  to  the  majority  is  not  a  good  club 
member.  A  selfish,  ungracious  spirit  will  impair  the 
success  of  any  club. 

Assignment 

For  your  next  lesson  you  will  use  tomorrow's  lesson  ih 
history,  according  to  the  following  directions: 

1.  Pick  out  twenty  common  nouns  and  ten  proper  nouns 
in  the  lesson,  writing  them  in  separate  lists. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  fifteen  pronouns,  if  this  number  can  be 
found  in  the  lesson. 

3.  Bring  the  lists  to  class. 

Thus  you  will  see  that  the  study  of  composition  helps 
you  to  understand  your  other  studies  also. 
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Lesson  46 
Recognizing  Nouns  and  Pronouns 

Your  teacher  will  examine  the  lists  you  have  brought, 
and  will  give  you  directions  as  to  what  to  do  with 
them. 

Assignment 

Nouns  and  pronouns  would  not  be  of  much  use  in  making 
sentences  if  it  were  not  for  verbs,  which  are  the  only  words 
that  really  assert  something.  To  use  a  slang  expression, 
there  would  be  "nothing  doing"  in  a  sentence  without  the 
verb.  We  are  going  to  study  verbs  this  week.  You  can 
learn  all  that  is  necessary  about  them  if  you  will  study  each 
lesson  carefully  as  you  come  to  it. 

Lesson  47 

A  Lesson  on  Verbs 

Examine  the  predicate  verb,  printed  in  italics,  in 
each  of  the  following  sentences : 

1.  Soon  the  full  moon  rose  over  the  treetops. 
.  2.  This  scout  swims  faster  than  any  other  boy  in   the 
troop. 

3.  The  rsdn  was  falling  gently. 

4.  School  will  close  in  a  month. 

5.  I  had  been  sitting  in  the  waiting  room  all  morning. 

6.  The  spy  has  been  arrested  by  a  detective. 

7.  The  lesson  should  have  been  studied  better. 

In  each  of  these  sentences  the  predicate  verb  is  a 
word  (or  sometimes  a  group  of  words)  that  expresses 
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action.  In  the  first  two  sentences  the  verb  is  one 
word  only.  In  the  third  and  fourth  it  consists  of  two 
words;  in  the  fifth  and  sixth,  of  three  words;  and  in 
the  seventh,  of  four  words.  And  yet,  as  you  will 
note,  there  is  only  one  action  expressed  in  each  sen- 
tence. The  last  word  in  each  verb  denotes  the  action 
expressed;  the  other  words  help  to  express  this  action. 
Some  verbs  denote  mere  being,  or  state,  instead  of 
action,  as  in  the  following  sentences: 

The  house  stands  on  a  hill.  (Stands  indicates  only  the 
state,  or  condition,  of  the  house.) 

There  is  a  squirrel  in  that  tree.  (Is  denotes  the  idea  of 
being,  instead  of  action.) 

I  have  been  away  for  the  summer. 

A  word  that  expresses  or  asserts  action,  being,  or 
state  is  called  a  verb. 

A  verb  may  consist  of  one  word,  or  of  two,  three,  or 
four  words.  A  verb  consisting  of  more  than  one 
word  is  usually  called  a  verb  phrase. 

Find  the  verbs  in  these  sentences: 

1.  The  stars  shone  beautifully  that  night. 

2.  The  big  bear  growled  fiercely  at  the  hunter. 

3.  How  many  people  can  ride  in  that  automobile? 

4.  The  boy  must  have  fallen  from  his  bicycle. 

5.  The  money  might  have  been  returned  to  the  owner. 

Assignment 

We  are  to  take  another  step  in  the  study  of  the  verb. 
The  new  lesson  will  be  easy  if  you  have  learned  this 
one  well. 
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Lesson  48 
More  About  Verbs 

Often  a  verb  phrase  is  broken  up  and  some  other 
words  are  put  between  the  words  of  the  verb,  as  in 
these  sentences: 

It  will  probably  he  an  hour  until  he  comes. 
I  have  often  thought  of  that  experience. 
You  could  easily  have  succeeded  in  that. 

To  pick  out  the  verb  phrase  when  the  parts  are  thus 
separated  is  not  quite  so  easy,  but  these  two  sugges- 
tions will  prove  helpful : 

a.  Find  the  main  word  of  the  verb  phrase,  which 
expresses  the  action,  or  tells  what  "is  doing"  in  the 
sentence. 

b.  Find  the  words  that  help  to  express  this  action. 
The  most  common  helping  verbs  are  am,  is,  are,  were, 
was,  been,  have,  has,  had,  will,  shall,  may,  can,  must, 
might,  could,  would,  should. 

As  we  have  seen  in  Lesson  24,  the  most  important 
thing  in  the  predicate  part  of  the  sentence  is  the  predi- 
cate verb.  We  shall  now  see  that  verbs  are  of  two 
classes. 

Examine  the  following  sentences: 

1.  Our  car  suddenly  stopped  with  a  jolt. 

2.  The  swollen  stream  was  roaring  like  thunder. 

3.  The  old  house  has  stood  here  for  a  century. 

4.  An  airplane  can  fly  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  an  hour. 

Each  of  these  verbs  expresses  action  or  state  com- 
pletely enough  to  give  the  reader  the  true  meaning  of 
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the  sentence,  even  tho  no  other  words  were  used  in 
the  predicate  part.  Verbs  that  thus  make  complete 
sense  in  the  predicate  are  called  complete  verbs. 

Now  note  that  the  verbs  in  the  following  sentences 
do  not  in  themselves  make  complete  sense,  and  that 
other  words  must  be  added  before  you  know  what  is 
said  about  the  subject. 

1.  The  little  girl  is  very  sleepy. 

(It  makes  no  sense  to  say.  The  little  girl  is.) 

2.  He  soon  became  the  foreman  of  the  shop. 
(It  makes  no  sense  to  say,  He  soon  became.) 

3.  The  boy  fell  and  broke  his  arm. 

4.  Did  the  boys  enjoy  their  dinner  in  the  woods? 

As  you  see,  before  the  predicates  of  these  sentences 
can  mean  anything  to  the  reader  the  words  sleepy, 
foreman,  arm,  and  dinner  must  be  added  to  the  verbs. 
Verbs  that  require  the  addition  of  other  words  to 
complete  the  sense  of  the  predicate  are  called  incom- 
plete verbs. 

There  are  many  incomplete  verbs,  and  later  we 
shall  divide  them  into  two  classes.  The  verb  he  in 
its  many  forms  (am,  is,  are,  was,  were,  have  been,  etc.) 
is  nearly  always  incomplete. 

Assignment 

Study  the  next  lesson  as  directed.  Also  bring  your  his- 
tory textbook  to  class. 

Lesson  49 

Point  out  the  complete  verbs  and  the  incomplete 
verbs  in  the  following  sentences: 
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1.  The  meadowlark  is  a  familiar  bird. 

2.  It  has  a  clear,  flute-like  whistle. 

3.  It  spends  the  winters  in  the  far  south. 

4.  It  returns  to  the  north  in  the  spring. 

5.  It  makes  its  nest  of  grass  on  the  ground. 

6.  The  nest  is  often  arched  over  to  keep  out  the  rain. 

7.  A  meadowlark  will  lay  four  or  five  eggs. 

8.  The  eggs  will  hatch  in  about  two  weeks. 

9.  Meadowlarks  will  often  fly  up  in  alarm  when  someone 
is  passing  along  the  road. 

10.  The  meadowlark  is  a  friend  to  the  farmer. 

Make  a  list  of  five  complete  and  five  incomplete 
verbs  from  your  history  lesson  for  today. 

Assignment 

Tomorrow  is  the  third  club  day.  A  few  more  points  of 
parliamentary  law  are  given  in  Lesson  50,  and  should  be 
studied  before  you  come  to  the  club  meeting. 

Lesson  50 

Third  Club  Day 

Some  New  Points  of  Parliamentary  Law 

1.  Suppose  someone  has  made  the  motion,  ''I  move 
that  we  invite  our  parents  to  our  next  club  meeting," 
and  that  this  motion  has  been  seconded.  Then  sup- 
pose someone  else  should  wish  to  change  the  motion 
so  as  to  invite  other  relatives  or  friends  of  the  pupils. 
He  should  say,  "I  move  that  the  motion  be  amended 
so  as  to  include  any  other  relatives  or  friends  we  may 
wish  to  invite."    This  motion  to  amend  should  be 
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seconded,  and  the  amendment  should  be  voted  on 
first,  and  then  the  original  motion  as  amended  should 
be  voted  on. 

2.  If  a  motion  is  before  the  house  and  a  member 
thinks  it  should  not  be  voted  on  at  this  time,  he  may- 
move  that  the  motion  be  ''tabled,"  or  ''laid  on  the 
table."  If  this  motion  to  table  is  carried,  the  original 
motion  cannot  be  brought  up  again  at  this  meeting. 
The  secretary  should  keep  a  record  of  the  motion  and 
of  its  being  tabled,  and  it  may  be  brought  up  to  be 
discussed  and  voted  on  at  a  later  meeting. 

3.  Sometimes  after  a  motion  has  been  voted  on 
and  either  carried  or  lost,  it  may  seem  best  to  take 
up  the  matter  again  and  perhaps  decide  it  another 
way.  In  this  case  some  member  who  voted  with  the 
majority  may  say,  "I  move  that  we  reconsider  the 
motion  (repeating  the  motion)."  Then  the  club  may 
vote  on  the  original  motion  again,  and  either  pass  or 
defeat  it.  Remember  that  a  motion  to  reconsider 
can  be  made  only  by  someone  who  voted  on  the  side 
that  originally  won  the  vote. 

These  three  motions  to  "amend,"  to  "table,"  and 
to  "reconsider,"  a  motion  are  very  useful,  and  may 
be  of  much  advantage  to  any  club. 

It  is  suggested  that  a  special  day  be  taken,  when  it 
can  be  done  conveniently,  for  a  "parliamentary  meet- 
ing," in  which  the  members  of  the  club  may  all  have 
opportunity  for  some  practice  in  making,  seconding, 
discussing,  and  voting  on  motions  of  various  kinds. 
Every  educated  man  or  woman  should  be  able  to  pre- 
side over,  or  take  part  in,  any  meeting  conducted  in 
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parliamentary  order;  and  no  better  place  for  learning 
to  do  this  could  be  found  than  here  in  the  composi- 
tion club. 

Assignment 

Now  we  must  take  up  some  more  work  in  the  grammar 
part  of  our  composition  course.  Tomorrow's  lesson  con- 
tains some  practical  suggestions  that  will  help  you  in  the 
right  use  of  four  troublesome  verbs. 

When  you  study  this  lesson,  you  will  see  a  good  reason 
for  having  learned  Lesson  48  on  complete  and  incomplete 
verbs.  You  should  not  feel  that  you  have  mastered  this 
new  lesson  until  you  are  quite  sure  you  understand  fully 
the  differences  in  the  meaning  and  use  of  these  verbs. 

Lesson  51 
Four  Troublesome  Verbs 

The  four  verbs  lie,  lay,  sit,  and  set  are  very  often 
incorrectly  used,  even  by  intelligent  people  who  try 
to  be  careful  in  their  speech.  If  you  will  once  learn 
them  thoroly,  however,  you  need  never  be  troubled 
by  them  again. 

1.  The  verbs  lie  and  sit  are  complete  verbs  (Lesson 
48)  and  do  not  require  the  addition  of  any  noun  or 
other  word  to  give  a  complete  meaning. 

The  calf  lies  on  the  grass.  (The  verb  lies  alone  tells  what 
the  calf  does,  so  that  the  reader  can  understand  the  sen- 
tence clearly.) 

Mother  is  lying  down  this  afternoon. 

Father  sits  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

The  lunch  basket  is  sitting  at  the  root  of  that  tree. 
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The  verb  lie  has  a  past  form  lay,  and  another  form 
lain.  The  form  lain  is  used  only  after  the  helping 
verbs  have,  has,  or  had,  as  /  have  lain,  he  had  lain. 

Fred  lay  in  bed  until  seven  o'clock  this  morning. 
The  horse  was  tired  and  lay  down  in  his  stall. 
The  dog  has  lain  on  the  porch  all  morning. 
This  book  has  lain  in  the  wet  grass  until  it  is  ruined. 

The  past  form  of  sit  is  sat,  which  is  used  also  after  ^ 
have,  has,  and  had. 

We  sat  in  the  grandstand  and  watched  the  game. 
The  poor  fellow  had  sat  on  the  doorstep  all  night. 

2.  The  verbs  lay  and  set  are  incomplete  verbs  (Les- 
son 48)  and  must  be  followed  by  a  noun  or  pronoun 
before  the  meaning  of  the  predicate  is  clear. 

The  boy  lays  his  books  on  the  desk. 
The  workmen  are  laying  the  foundation  of  the  building. 
Do  not  set  the  pitcher  so  close  to  the  edge  of  the  table. 
Mother  was  setting  a  hen  when  the  doorbell  rang. 

The  past  form  of  lay  is  laid,  and  this  form  is  used 
also  after  have,  has,  had,  has  been,  etc. 

The  boy  laid  his  muddy  gloves  on  the  tablecloth. 
That  hen  cackles  as  if  she  had  laid  an  egg. 

The  verb  set  makes  no  change  in  the  past  form  or 
after  have,  has,  had,  has  been,  etc. 

The  careless  girl  set  the  vase  on  the  floor. 
The  boys  have  set  the  woods  on  fire. 

If  you  will  practice  the  following  exercise,  standing 
by  the  teacher's  desk  and  going  thru  the  actual  motions 
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with  a  book  and  a  cup,  it  will  help  you  to  fix  the  cor- 
rect forms  in  mind. 

1.  I  now  lay  the  book  on  the  desk,  and  it  lies  there. 

2.  I  laid  the  book  on  the  desk,  and  it  lay  there. 

3.  I  have  laid  the  book  on  the  desk,  and  it  has  lain  there. 

4.  I  now  set  the  cup  on  the  desk,  and  it  sits  there. 

5.  I  then  set  the  cup  on  the  desk,  and  it  sat  there. 

6.  I  have  set  the  cup  on  the  desk,  and  it  has  sat  there. 

It  will  be  good  practice  to  repeat  this  exercise,  or  a 
similar  one  suggested  by  your  teacher,  until  you  are 
so  sure  of  the  correct  forms  that  you  cannot  make  a 
mistake. 

A  few  exceptions  must  be  remembered. 

1.  We  often  say  that  a  hen  lays  well.  Here  we  use 
lay  as  a  complete  verb  with  no  noun  to  follow  it. 

2.  We  say  that  the  sun  sets,  or  has  set,  and  that  the 
cement  in  the  new  walk  has  set  (meaning  has  become 
hard).    In  these  uses  set  is  a  complete  verb. 

3.  When  lie  is  used  to  mean  tell  a  falsehood,  its  past 
form  is  lied,  as  ''He  lied  (or  has  lied)  to  his  teacher." 

Assignment 

Copy  the  sentences  in  Lesson  52,  completing  them  as 
directed. 

Lesson  52 

I.  Complete  the  following  sentences  by  filling  the 
blanks  with  the  correct  forms  of  lie  or  lay: 

1.  What  is  that ing  on  the  grass? 

2.  Who  has it  there? 

3.  He  often s  in  bed  until  breakfast  time. 
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4.  They  picked  the  boy  up  and him  on  the  cot. 

5.  How  long  have  these  potatoes in  the  cellar? 

6.  They  have  been ing  there  for  two  months. 

7.  Now  I me  down  to  sleep. 

8.  Hens  may  be  made  to all  winter. 

9.  Where  the  tree  falls,  there  it  will . 

II.  Complete  the  following  sentences  with  the  cor- 
rect forms  of  sit  or  set: 

1.  Let  us our  basket  here  in  the  shade. 

2.  Then  we  can  go  and in  the  shade. 

3.  I  have  been ^ting  here  waiting  for  you. 

4.  He  took  his  chair  to  the  porch  and  down  to 

read. 

5.  He  had  just down  when  the  telephone  rang. 

6.  The  sun  that  evening  behind  a  dark  mass  of 

clouds. 

7.  I  wonder  if  this  cement  has enough  to  be  safe. 

8.  When  we the  hen  on  the  eggs,  she s  on 

them  until  they  hatch. 

9.  When  Nora  had  the    table    for    supper,   she 

down  to  wait  for  the  tea  to  boil. 

To  the  Teacher. —  Additional  practice  on  these  verbs  may 
be  provided  if  any  pupils  seem  to  be  uncertain  in  their 
grasp  of  the  correct  uses. 

Assignment 

Tomorrow  you  are  to  learn  the  use  of  a  new  kind  of 
punctuation  mark  that  is  very  important  in  composition. 
It  is  called  the  apostrophe  (pronounced  a-pos'-tro-fee). 
Don't  let  that  big  word  frighten  you.  It  is  not  as  big  as 
Hindenburg  or  Ludendorff,  and  they  didn't  frighten  our 
American  boys! 
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Lesson  53 
Uses  of  the  Apostrophe 

The  apostrophe  is  a  punctuation  mark  made  like  a 
comma,  but  used  at  the  top  of  the  Hne  instead  of  at 
the  bottom.     It  has  three  distinct  uses. 

1.  The  most  common  use  of  the  apostrophe  is  to 
denote  what  is  known  as  the  possessive  form  of  nouns. 
The  possessive  often  shows  that  the  noun  is  the  name 
of  the  owner  or  possessor  of  something.  Thus,  John's 
bicycle  indicates  that  John  possesses  a  bicycle. 

a.  When  the  noun  is  singular  (that  is,  denotes  one 
thing  only),  the  possessive  is  nearly  always  formed  by 
adding  the  apostrophe  followed  by  s.  Examples: 
William's  coat;  the  boy's  pencil;  a  day's  work. 

b.  Nouns  ending  in  s  or  ss  sometimes  form  the  pos- 
sessive with  the  apostrophe  alone,  omitting  the  fol- 
lowing s*  This  is  more  frequently  done  when  the 
next  word  begins  with  the  sound  of  s.  Examples: 
Charles'  sister;  the  princess'  jewels;  Mr.  Jones'  cellar. 

c.  The  plural  form  of  a  noun  (that  is,  denoting  more 
than  one)  is  generally  formed  by  adding  s  to  the  singu- 
lar form.  A  plural  noun  ending  in  s  forms  the  pos- 
sessive by  adding  an  apostrophe  after  the  s.  Examples : 
boys'  clothing;  ladies'  shoes;  our  friends'  homes. 

d.  Some  plurals,  however,  do  not  end  in  s,  and  these 
plurals  form  the  possessive  just  as  the  singular  does. 
Examples:  men's  shoes;  the  children's  hour;  the  peo- 
ple's choice. 

*This  is  a  point  on  which  usage  is  divided,  but  that  suggested 
here  seems  to  be  the  one  most  favored  today. 
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2.  The  apostrophe  is  used  before  the  s  in  forming 
the  plural  of  a  letter,  figure,  or  sign.  This  is  the  only 
case  in  which  the  apostrophe  ever  indicates  the  plural 
number.  Examples:  Your  e's  and  i's  are  made  too 
nearly  alike.  Write  a  column  of  2's  and  put  +'s 
after  them. 

3.  Still  another  use  of  the  apostrophe  is  to  show 
that  certain  letters  have  been  omitted  in  contracting 
a  word  or  group  of  words.  Examples:  donH;  isn't; 
it's  (for  it  is);  there's  {there  is);  we'll  {we  mil). 

Caution:  Never  write  the  possessive  of  it  with  an  apos- 
trophe. Write,  The  kitten  is  chasing  its  tail.  The  tree  is 
known  by  its  fruits. 

Use  it's  only  when  you  mean  it  is. 

Assignment 

The  sentences  in  Lesson  54  will  test  your  understanding 
of  the  uses  of  the  apostrophe.  Examine  each  apostrophe 
in  the  lesson,  and  tell  exactly  why  it  is  used. 

In  two  of  the  sentences  there  is  an  apostrophe  used 
incorrectly.     Puzzle:  find  the  mistakes.     Then  correct  them. 

The  lesson  also  gives  you  two  other  simple  problems 
to  work. 

Lesson  54 

The  Apostrophe  —  Continued 

1.  There's  not  a  drop  of  water  to  be  had. 

2.  America's  help  turned  the  tide  of  the  Great  War. 

3.  Let  me  have  five  dollars'  worth  of  these  apples. 

4.  They  sell  children's  clothing  at  this  store. 

5.  There  isn't  any  use  of  saying  I  wasn't  frightened. 

6.  He  has  had  three  years'  experience  in  the  army. 
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7.  We  found  a  quail's  nest  in  the  grass  in  the  orchard. 

8.  Its'  hard  to  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks. 

9.  The  principal's  office  is  on  the  first  floor. 

10.  What  has  become  of  these  poor  little  boy's  father? 

Form  the  possessive  of  the  following  nouns,  and 
write  a  sentence  containing  the  possessive  you  have 
made : 

boy  (singular)  mouse  (singular; 

girl  (plural)  lady  (plural) 

man  (plural)  brother  (plural) 

Form  contractions  of  the  following: 

cannot  does  not  it  is 

are  not  do  not  what  is 

will  not  could  not  he  will 

Assignment 

Plan  to  make  the  fourth  club  meeting  the  best  one  yet. 
Read  the  suggestion  about  the  parliamentary  discussion  in 
Lesson  55,  and  be  ready  to  take  part  in  the  discussion,  if 
your  teacher  thinks  there  will  be  time  after  the  regular 
program  is  rendered. 

Lesson  55 

Fourth  Club  Meeting 

A  very  interesting  practice  exercise  in  club  work 
can  be  had  by  discussing  in  regular  parliamentary 
form  the  question:  Should  this  club  require  a  member 
to  pay  a  fine  if  he  fails  to  take  his  part  on  the  program 
without  a  good  excuse?  This  question  is  one  that  the 
club  should  consider  very  carefully.     The  discussion 
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should  give  an  opportunity  to  put  into  use  at  least 
one  of  the  three  kinds  of  motions  described  in  Lesson 
50.  It  is  suggested  that  a  few  minutes  be  given  to 
this  discussion,  either  at  this  meeting  or  at  some 
future  time  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Assignment 

Study  the  picture  in  Lesson  56.  Ask  yourself  some  ques- 
tions like  these: 

L  How  long  do  you  think  the  young  officer  has  been 
away  from  home? 

2.  How  do  his  mother  and  the  older  children  feel  as  he 
comes  back  to  them? 

3.  Why  does  the  baby  try  to  hide  behind  the  sister's 
dress? 

4.  How  do  you  suppose  he  has  lost  his  arm? 

5.  How  would  you  like  to  hear  his  stories  of  France? 
After  studying  the  picture  carefully,  write  a  short  story 

about  this  soldier:  his  leaving  home,  his  experiences  in  the 
army,  his  loss  of  his  arm,  and  his  return.  The  stories  are 
to  be  read  in  class. 

Lesson  56 

Composition:  The  Story  of  the  Picture 

When  the  compositions  have  been  read,  it  would 
add  to  the  interest  if  you  would  vote  on  the  most 
interesting  one. 

Assignment 

We  shall  study  next  another  mark  of  punctuation  that 
must  be  used  when  you  write  stories  containing  conversa- 
tion. Altho  very  important,  it  is  not  a  difficult  mark  to 
understand,  and  tomorrow's  lesson  will  explain  it  clearly. 
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Lesson  57 

Quotation  Marks 

In  nearly  every  story  you  read  some  of  the  char- 
acters are  made  to  speak  in  their  own  words.  Often 
the  story  is  made  up  largely  of  the  conversation  of  the 
characters.  When  a  young  writer  tries  to  write  a 
story  of  this  kind,  however,  he  soon  finds  that  he  must 
have  some  way  to  differentiate  the  parts  of  the  story 
that  he  tells  in  his  own  words  from  the  parts  that  he 
makes  the  characters  speak  for  themselves.  The 
usual  way  of  indicating  the  exact  words  of  a  speaker 
is  by  using  quotation  marks,  which  resemble  inverted 
conunas  and  apostrophes  ("  ").  Note  how  they  are 
used  in  the  following  sentences : 

Coming  timidly  to  the  door,  the  lad  made  bold  to  ask, 
"Is  the  Captain  at  home?" 

"He'll  be  here  in  two  minutes,"  replied  Arch  kindly. 
"Come  in  and  wait  by  the  fire." 

Quotation  marks,  then,  are  used  to  indicate  the 
exact  words  of  another  person. 

When  only  the  thought,  or  substance,  of  what 
another  says  is  given,  and  not  the  speaker's  exact 
words,  quotation  marks  are  not  used.  Note  the  dif- 
ference in  the  following  examples: 

Joffre  said  at  the  Marne,  "They  shall  not  pass." 
Joffre  declared  that  the  Germans  should  not  pass  the 
Marne. 

The  principal  said  to  me,  "I  will  excuse  you  this  time." 
The  principal  told  me  that  he  would  excuse  me  this  time. 
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Giving  only  the  substance  of  what  a  speaker  says, 
as  in  the  second  and  fourth  sentences,  is  called  indirect 
quotation. 

When  a  quotation  is  introduced  by  such  explana- 
tory words  as  said,  remarked,  asked,  replied,  and  the 
like,  a  comma  is  used  before  the  quotation.  If  the 
explanatory  words  follow  the  quotation  the  comma 
is  used  after  it  also.  Observe  the  two  examples  at 
the  close  of  the  first  paragraph  of  this  lesson. 

The  first  word  in  a  quotation  always  begins  with  a 
capital  letter  if  it  is  a  complete  sentence,  or  is  used 
as  such.  A  mere  word  or  short  phrase  (except  yes  or 
no)  is  not  usually  begun  with  a  capital. 

The  poor  fellow  declared  that  he  was  almost  "skeered  to 
death." 

The  people  in  this  valley  made  their  living  by  gathering 
ginseng  —  "sangin'  "  they  called  it. 

He  answered  with  an  emphatic  "No!" 

Often  part  of  a  quotation  comes  before  the  explan- 
atory words,  and  part  after  them.  Then  the  quota- 
tion marks  must  be  used  with  both  parts. 

"Now  look  here,  Sol,"  argued  Aunt  Emeline,  "that  boy's 
bound  to  come  to  some  bad  end." 

When  a  quotation  includes  two  or  more  paragraphs, 
or  two  or  more  stanzas  of  a  poem,  the  beginning  marks 
(")  are  used  before  the  first  word  of  each  paragraph 
or  stanza,  but  the  closing  marks  (")  are  used  only  at 
the  end  of  the  whole  quotation. 

If  the  quotation  itself  contains  a  quotation  from 
someone  else,  the  inner  quotation,  as  it  is  called,  is 
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marked  by  single  quotation  marks  ('    '),  as  seen,  in 
the  following: 

My  grandmother  used  to  say,  "One  who  receives  a  pres- 
ent should  never  ask,  'How  much  did  it  cost?'  " 

I  heard  him  exclaim,  "Whoever  said  this  is  a  'perfectly 
simple  problem'  knows  more  about  arithmetic  than  I." 

Assignment 

The  next  lesson  contains  a  simple  story  written  without 
quotation  marks.  Rewrite  the  story  on  composition  paper, 
supplying  the  quotation  marks  where  they  should  be  used. 
Do  not  change  the  wording  of  the  story,  or  any  other  marks 
of  punctuation  found  in  it. 

The  latter  part  of  the  lesson  explains  a  few  more  uses 
of  quotation  marks. 

Lesson  58 
Quotation  Marks  —  Continued 

Add  the  proper  quotation  marks  needed  in  this 
little  story : 

In  a  railway  train  the  conversation  turned  to  gardening. 

I  guess,  said  Johnson,  none  of  you  ever  saw  such  parsnips 
as  I  grew  last  year.  Why,  I  had  to  hire  a  steam  derrick  to 
get  them  out  of  the  ground. 

Talking  about  parsnips,  said  Perkins  meekly,  reminds  me 
of  some  I  once  grew  out  in  Missouri.  Those  parsnips  beat 
all  records,  and  how  far  the  roots  went  into  the  ground  we 
could  only  guess.  But  all  at  once  the  plants  began  to  sicken 
and  die. 

That  was  certainly  a  pity,  said  Johnson  sarcastically. 
What  was  the  matter  with  them?  Outgrew  their  strength, 
I  suppose? 
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Y^eW,  replied  Perkins  calmly,  we  found  out  afterward; 
it  was  because  the  ends  of  the  roots  had  been  bitten  by 
rabbits  in  Australia. 

In  writing  a  story  containing  the  conversation  of 
two  or  more  persons,  which  is  called  a  dialog,  the 
change  from  one  speaker  is  indicated  by  making  a 
new  paragraph.  Often  the  introductory  word  {said, 
replied,  etc.)  is  omitted,  and  the  reader  is  left  to 
decide  who  is  speaking  by  the  quotation  marks  and 
the  change  of  paragraphs.  Examine  the  following 
dialog: 

Old  Pop  Higgins  sat  on  the  narrow  little  porch  of  his 
two-room  log  cabin  in  Huckleberry  Cove  and  whittled 
thoughtfully  on  the  banjo  key  he  was  making.  Hearing 
the  clink  of  a  metal  shoe  on  stone,  he  looked  up  quickly, 
just  as  young  Burney  Howell,  sitting  gracefully  astride  a 
fleabitten  gray  mare,  came  around  the  sharp  turn,  in  the 
rocky  road. 

"Howdy,  Pop,"  called  Burney  from  the  road. 

"Howdy  yerself,  Burney,"  drawled  Pop.  "  'Light  and 
set  a  while,  can't  ye?" 

"No,  much  obleeged.  Pop,  I'll  be  joggin'  along." 

"Wait  a  minute,  Burney;  I've  been  a-lowin'  to  ax  ye 
somethin'  fer  a  right  smart  while.  Air  ye  aimin'  to  git  out 
and  go  to  school  this  fall?" 

"Well,  Pop,  hit's  jist  what  I've  been  a-wantin'  to  do, 
but  seems  like  Paw  can't  git  along  with  the  place  if  I  leave 
him." 

"Burney,"  said  old  Pop  earnestly,  coming  down  to  the 
gate,  "your  paw's  jist  naterly  afeared  you'll  git  out  and 
git  an  education  and  won't  never  come  back  in  here  to 
live." 
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Assignment 

You  are  now  ready  to  write  another  story  about  the  pic- 
ture we  had  in  Lesson  56.  This  time  the  story  is  to  be  told 
mostly  in  the  form  of  a  cUalog  between  the  young  officer 
and  the  other  members  of  the  family.  The  dialog  is  to  be 
a  part  of  the  family  talk  after  supper  on  the  day  he  returns 
from  France.  Don't- you  suppose  they  will  ask  him  a  great 
many  questions?  Imagine  part  of  the  conversation,  and 
write  it  in  dialog  form.  Be  very  careful  to  use  quotation 
marks  correctly. 

Lesson  59 

Composition:   Just  Home  from  France 

Assignment 

In  Lesson  60  you  will  find  a  few  suggestions  about  some 
practical  kinds  of  work  that  your  club  might  easily  do  in 
addition  to  the  weekly  programs.  If  you  should  decide  to 
take  up  some  of  these  lines  of  work,  you  would  find  that 
they  would  make  your  club  life  more  interesting.  Besides 
that,  they  would  furnish  much  interesting  matter  to  discuss 
at  the  regular  meetings.  Study  the  suggestions  carefully, 
and  discuss  them  at  the  first  opportunity,  even  if  a  special 
meeting  has  to  be  held  outside  of  school  hours. 

Lesson  60 

Fifth  Club  Meeting 

In  order  that  the  composition  club  may  be  made 
more  helpful  to  the  members  and  to  the  entire  school, 
a  few  suggestions  are  offered  here  for  some  club  work 
outside  the  composition  class.     If  you  should  decide 
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that  some  of  these  suggestions  are  practicable  for 
your  club,  it  would  be  well  to  adopt  them  by  vote  in 
parliamentary  form. 

You  would  find  that  the  kind  of  club  work  described 
would  furnish  good  material  for  later  club  programs. 
It  is  always  easier  for  one  to  talk  about  things  one  is 
interested  in  and  working  at. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  club  might  become  a  school- 
improvement  club.  By  doing  this  it  could  help  the 
school  in  many  ways,  a  few  of  which  are  here  sug- 
gested : 

a.  The  club  could  have  a  "committee  on  school 
grounds,"  composed,  perhaps,  of  boys  only.  This 
committee  could  work  out  some  practical  plans  for 
improving  the  grounds  in  any  way  that  might  be  most 
needed  in  your  school.  Such  improvements  might 
include:  (a)  cleaning  and  smoothing  the  yard;  (6) 
repairing  and  painting  the  fence  or  gate;  (c)  gather- 
ing up  paper  and  other  waste;  {d)  keeping  the  grass 
trimmed;  {e)  erecting  a  flag  pole  and  arranging  for  rais- 
ing and  lowering  the  flag;  (/)  planting  trees  and  shrub- 
bery; {g)  planting  and  tending  a  club  flower  garden; 
Qi)  raising  money  for  walks,  drives,  and  the  like. 

6.  A  "committee  on  athletics"  could  do  some  help- 
ful work  by  planning  for  the  club  to  take  part  in  the 
various  games  that  are  played  in  the  school.  An 
occasional  contest  with  some  other  club  or  group  of 
pupils  might  be  planned. 

c.  A  "conunittee  on  inside  decoration,"  perhaps 
composed  of  girls  only,  could  plan  for  adding  to  the 
convenience  and  beauty  of  the  inside  of  the  building 
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in  many  ways,  as:  (a)  by  keeping  the  cloakrooms  in 
order;  (6)  by  seeing  that  waste  paper  is  kept  off  the 
floors;  (c)  by  keeping  the  window  curtains  clean  and 
fresh;  (d)  by  planning  for  new  pictures  for  the  walls, 
and  the  like. 

d.  If  the  school  has  not  already  a  good  library,  or 
if  new  books  are  needed  for  the  library,  a  "committee 
on  library"  could  do  some  fine  work,  perhaps  planning 
some  ways  to  raise  money  for  books,  making  out  lists 
of  books  needed,  or  making  a  new  bookcase. 

e.  A  "committee  on  publicity"  could  be  appointed 
to  let  people  know  what  the  school  and  the  club  are 
doing.  Not  only  should  the  weekly  programs  be 
neatly  written  (or  typewritten)  and  posted  where  all 
may  see  them,  but  someone  should  send  occasional 
reports  to  the  newspapers  that  are  read  in  the  com- 
munity, telling  about  the  work  you  are  doing. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  ways  in  which 
the  club  could  help  the  school,  and  the  work  of  plan- 
ning these  things  would  make  good  program  material. 
Think  how  fine  it  would  be  at  the  end  of  the  year  to 
have  at  the  last  meeting  a  review  of  the  various  activi- 
ties of  the  club  during  the  year.  Besides  all  this,  it 
would  give  every  boy  and  girl  some  of  the  best  pos- 
sible training  for  useful  citizenship  in  later  years. 

Assignment 

Write  a  composition  on  the  subject,  or  some  part  of  the 
subject,  that  was  discussed  by  the  speakers  on  today's 
program.  Your  teacher  will  help  you  to  select  a  subject 
and  to  put  it  into  the  best  words.     You  will  be  surprised 
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to  discover  how  much  easier  it  is  to  write  on  a  subject  you 
have  discussed  at  a  club  meeting.  From  now  on,  most  of 
your  compositions  will  be  based  on  the  program  given  at 
the  preceding  lesson. 

Lesson  61 

Written  Composition 

In  this,  as  in  all  the  written  composition  exercises, 
the  teacher  will  be  the  best  judge  of  the  needs  of  the 
class. 

Assignment 

We  must  now  have  another  lesson  about  verbs.  This 
time  we  shall  straighten  out  some  of  the  trouble  makers 
among  verbs.  This  new  lesson,  like  the  ones  you  have 
had,  will  help  you  in  speaking  and  writing. 


Lesson  62 
The  Irregular  Verbs 

In  Lessons  52  and  53  we  discussed  the  ''past  form" 
of  verbs,  and  also  another  form  used  with  have,  has, 
had,  is,  was,  etc.  This  latter  form  of  the  verb  is  one 
that  must  be  very  carefully  studied,  because  it  so 
often  leads  speakers  into  trouble.  This  form  is  known 
as  the  past  participle. 

The  past  form  of  a  verb  is  the  form  that  shows  that 
the  action  or  being  asserted  took  place  in  past  time. 

Examples:  ran  (past  of  run);  talked  (past  of  talk);  ran 
(run);  flew  (fly);  spoke  (speak);  wanted  (want). 
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The  past  participle  is  the  form  of  a  verb  that  is  used 
in  verb  phrases  after  the  helping  verbs  have,  has,  had, 
is,  was,  were,  will  he,  has  been,  might  have  been,  etc. 

Examples:  have  heard;  are  elected;  had  seen;  was  broken; 
will  be  finished;  might  have  been  done. 

The  past  form  and  the  past  participle  of  many  verbs 
are  formed  by  adding  d  or  ed  or  t  to  the  common,  or 
present  form.  Such  verbs  are  called  regular  verbs, 
and  since  the  past  and  the  past  participle  are  aUke, 
they  cause  very  little  trouble. 

Examples:  He  passed,  has  passed.  We  moved,  had  moved. 
They  slept,  could  have  slept. 

In  many  other  verbs  the  past  and  the  past  parti- 
ciple are  unlike,  and  are  formed  by  making  certain 
changes  in  the  vowel  of  the  verb.  These  verbs  are 
called  irregular  verbs.  Some  of  the  worst  mistakes  in 
speech  are  made  by  confusing  the  past  and  the  past 
participle  of  these  verbs.  Examples  of  some  common 
mistakes,  and  the  correct  form  are  as  follows : 

Wrong  form  Right  form 

We  seen  him  come  in.  We  saw  him  come  in. 

She  taken  it  home.  She  took  it  home. 

Has  the  bell  rang?  Has  the  bell  rung"^ 

We  haven't  went  yet.  We  haven't  gone  yet. 

Have  you  ever  sang  this  song?  Have  you  ever  sung  this  song? 

He  had  never  rode  a  horse.  He  had  never  ridden  a  horse. 

The  boy's  arm  was  broke.  The  boy's  arm  was  broken. 

He  had  fell  off  his  horse.  He  had  fallen  off  his  horse. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  correct  present,  past, 
and  past  participle  of  a  number  of  the  most  trouble- 
some irregular  verbs: 


Present 

Past 

Past  Part. 

Present 

Past 

Past  Part. 

begin 

began 

begun 

ring 

rang 

rung 

bite 

bit 

bitten  (bit) 

rise 

rose 

risen 

blow 

blew 

blown 

run 

ran 

run 

break 

broke 

broken 

see 

saw 

seen 

burst 

burst 

burst 

set 

set 

set 

come 

came 

come 

sit 

sat 

sat 

do 

did 

done 

shake 

shook 

shaken 

draw 

drew 

drawn 

show 

showed 

shown 

drive 

drove 

driven 

sing 

sang 

sung 

eat 

ate 

eaten 

sink 

sank 

sunk 

fall 

fell 

fallen 

slay 

slew 

slain 

fly 

flew 

flown 

speak 

spoke 

spoken 

get 

got 

got  (gotten) 

spit 

spit 

spit 

give 

gave 

given 

steal 

stole 

stolen 

go 

went 

gone 

strive 

strove 

striven 

grow 

grew 

grown 

swear 

swore 

sworn 

hide 

hid 

hidden 

swim 

swam 

swum 

know 

knew 

known 

take 

took 

taken 

.lay 

laid 

laid 

tear 

tore 

torn 

lie 

lay 

lain 

throw 

threw 

thrown 

ride 

rode 

ridden 

write 

wrote 

written 

Assignment 

The  irregular  verbs  are  so  very  important  that  we  shall 
have  another  lesson  on  them. 

If  you  can  master  the  forty-two  verbs  listed  in  today's 
lesson  so  that  you  will  never  make  a  mistake  in  using  one 
of  them,  you  will  have  taken  a  long,  long  step  toward 
being  a  good  speaker.  There  is  no  way  to  master  them 
except  by  diligent  practice. 
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Lesson  63 
The  Irregular  Verbs  —  Continued 

Fill  in  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences  with  the 
proper  forms  of  the  verbs  indicated  in  the  parentheses: 

1.  (ring)  I  did  not  know  the  bell  had . 

2.  (blow)   The  wind  harder  last  night  than  it 

has  ever  here  before. 

3.  (drive)  Kate  the  car  very  well,  tho  she  had 

only  a  few  times  before. 

4.  (go)  They out  one  by  one,  until  all  had . 

5.  (ride)  The  daring  cowboy a  broncho  that  no 

one  had  ever  before. 

6.  (steal)  I  do  not  know  who the  money;  in  fact, 

I  did  not  know  it  had  been  . 

7.  (fall,  tear)  The  little  girl  had and her 

dress. 

8.  (take,  swim)  The  boy  scout  off  his  coat  and 

quickly  to  the  rescue  of  the  drowning  boy. 

9.  (throw,  break)  They  found  that  someone  had 

a  stone  and  had  a  window-pane. 

10.  (write,  know,  come)   I  should  have  to  you 

if  I  had you  had  not  yet home. 

Write  five  sentences  containing  the  past  form  of 
some  of  the  irregular  verbs  listed  in  lesson  62. 

Write  five  sentences  containing  the  past  participle 
of  some  of  the  irregular  verbs  in  the  Ust. 

Assignment 

Tomorrow  we  shall  have  an  interesting  lesson  of  an 
unusual  kind.    We  shall  call  it  "Our  Mistakes  Day."    Each 
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member  of  the  class  is  to  bring  to  the  recitation  a  list  of 
at  least  eight  or  ten  of  the  common  errors  in  speech  that  are 
heard  every  day.  See  that  your  list  contains  some  words 
that  you  yourself  have  had  trouble  with. 

The  most  important  thing  to  remember  in  this  lesson  is 
to  be  sure  to  know  the  correct  word  or  form  and  to  practice 
using  that  instead  of  the  incorrect  one.  There  is  no  value 
in  pointing  out  a  mistake  in  speech  without  putting  the  right 
form  in  the  place  of  the  wrong. 

Lesson  64 

"Our  Mistakes  Day" 

This  lesson  can  be  made  very  interesting  and  per- 
manently helpful  by  the  co-operation  of  teacher  and 
class  in  the  effort  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
weeding  out  errors  of  speech  and  of  cultivating  right 
habits. 

Assignment 

Be  sure  that  you  are  prepared  to  take  your  part  in  the 
program  or  in  some  other  part  of  the  club  meeting  tomorrow. 
Every  meeting  you  miss,  or  do  not  take  part  in,  is  a  lost 
opportunity  to  improve  yourself  as  a  speaker. 

Lesson  65 

Sixth  Club  Meeting 

If  the  vice-president  of  the  club  has  not  before  had 
an  opportunity  to  preside  at  one  of  the  club  meetings, 
it  would  be  well  for  the  president  to  request  that  he 
do  so  at  this  or  some  later  meeting. 


COMPOSITION  EXERCISE  m 

Assignment 

Write  a  composition  on  some  subject  suggested  by  the 
program  rendered  today.  Or,  if  the  teacher  and  the  class 
should  prefer  to  make  a  change  for  the  next  written  exer- 
cise, a  very  interesting  and  valuable  composition  could  be 
written  on  the  subject,  My  Grandfather. 

Note. —  If  you  do  not  know  and  cannot  find  out  enough 
about  either  of  your  grandfathers  to  write  a  short  compo- 
sition on  this  subject,  you  may  write  on  some  similar  topic, 
like  My  Grandmother,  My  Favorite  Uncle,  or  the  like. 

Some  of  the  points  you  will  doubtless  wish  to  tell  about 
in  this  composition  will  be  as  follows: 

1.  Grandfather's  parentage  and  birth. 

2.  His  boyhood,  school  life,  etc. 

3.  His  later  life,  marriage,  occupation,  etc. 

4.  His  character,  disposition,  peculiarities,  etc.. 

5.  His  influence  on  your  own  Ufe. 

Each  of  these  will  furnish  material  for  a  good  paragraph. 

Lesson  66 

Composition  exercise,  as  assigned.  The  teacher 
will,  of  course,  vary  the  plan  of  the  composition  exer- 
cises as  may  seem  best  to  maintain  interest  and  meet 
the  needs  of  the  pupils. 

Assignment 

Our  next  three  lessons  are  to  be  about  the  dictionary. 
You  will  find  them  very  interesting  and  helpful. 

If  possible,  there  should  be  a  large  dictionary  on  the 
teacher's  desk  at  the  recitation  tomorrow,  in  order  that 
the  pupils  may  have  some  actual  practice  in  finding  words 
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in  the  dictionary.  If  any  pupils  have  small  dictionaries  of 
their  own,  even  the  little  pocket  size,  they  should  bring 
them  to  class. 

Study  Lesson  67  before  coming  to  class. 

Lesson  67 
The  Dictionary  and  Its  Uses 

A  dictionary  is  a  book  containing  a  list  of  words 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and  explaining  certain 
facts  about  these  words. 

A  dictionary  that  contains  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the 
words  in  the  language  is  called  an  unabridged  diction- 
ary. There  are  many  unabridged  dictionaries  of  the 
English  language,  but  the  ones  best  known  in  the  schools 
of  this  country  are  The  New  International  Dictionary 
(usually  called  Webster's),  The  Standard  Dictionary, 
and  The  Century  Dictionary.  There  are  many 
abridged  (or  shortened)  editions  of  most  of  the  larger 
dictionaries,  some  prepared  for  elementary  pupils, 
some  for  high-school  and  college  students,  and  the 
like. 

Alphabetical  order  means  that  the  words  beginning 
with  a  are  given  first,  then  those  beginning  with  b, 
and  so  on  thru  the  alphabet.  It  means  also  that  all 
the  letters  of  the  word  are  taken  into  account.  Thus  a 
word  beginning  with  ba  comes  before  one  beginning 
with  be;  bal  comes  before  ban;  balance  before  bald; 
balanced  before  balancer  or  balancing.  In  other  words, 
the  alphabetical  order  extends  to  the  very  last  letter 
of  a  word. 
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The  alphabetical  order  enables  one  to  find  any  word 
in  the  dictionary  easily  and  quickly.  Suppose  you 
wish  to  find  the  word  carburetor.  If  you  open  the 
dictionary  at  the  c's  and  find  the  words  consent,  con- 
sider, and  consist  on  the  page  before  you,  you  know 
you  must  turn  back  to  find  words  beginning  with  ca. 
You  know  also  that  carburetor  comes  after  cable,  cap- 
ital, and  carbon,  and  before  case,  cast,  and  catalog. 
You  will  observe  at  the  top  of  the  page  two  guide 
words,  one  at  the  left  and  one  at  the  right.  All  the 
words  on  the  page  fall  between  the  left-hand  and 
the  right-hand  guide  word.  Thus  if  the  left-hand 
word  is  capable  and  the  right-hand  carpet,  you  will 
know  that  carburetor  will  be  found  on  this  page. 

A  dictionary  is  intended  to  give  all  the  information 
about  a  word  that  any  person  might  wish  in  order  to 
understand  and  use  the  word  correctly.  The  three 
most  important  facts  that  most  people  seek  for  in  a 
dictionary  are  (1)  the  correct  spelling,  (2)  the  correct 
pronunciation,  and  (3)  the  meaning. 

1.  The  spelling  is  shown  by  the  way  the  word  is  spelled 
in  the  dictionary  itself.  If  a  word  is  spelled  in  more  than 
one  way,  this  fact  is  usually  noted. 

2.  The  pronunciation  is  indicated  by  a  system  of  marks, 
or  signs,  placed  on,  over,  or  below  certain  letters  in  the 
word.     These  are  called  the  diacritical  marks. 

3.  The  meaning  of  the  word  is  always  given  in  a  few 
simple  words.  Many  words  have  two  or  more  meanings, 
and  all  are  given,  beginning  with  that  which  is  most  common. 

If  there  is  a  dictionary  in  the  schoolroom,  you  should 
have  a  little  practice  in  finding  words.     Make  use  of 
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the  guide  words  at  the  top  of  the  page.  After  a  little 
practice  it  will  require  only  a  few  seconds  to  find  any 
word.  An  interesting  plan  that  may  be  followed  at 
first  is  for  the  teacher  to  call  for  certain  words  and  for 
the  pupils  in  turn  to  find  them.  Someone  should 
keep  a  record  of  the  number  of  seconds  required  by 
each  pupil  to  find  the  word  assigned.  As  soon  as  the 
pupil  finds  the  word  he  should  put  his  finger  on  it,  at 
the  same  time  pronouncing  it.  The  teacher  will,  of 
course,  see  that  the  pupil  has  found  the  right  word. 

Find  the  following  words,  and  give  the  class  the 
correct  spelling,  pronunciation,  and  meaning  as  you 
find  them  in  the  dictionary. 

aeroplane  treaty  sergeant  radium 

ally  league  chaplain  statue 

hostile  conscription       tomato  statute 

Assignment 

We  shall  continue  our  study  of  the  dictionary,  with  some 
more  practical  exercises. 


Lesson  68 
More  About  the  Dictionary 

In  addition  to  the  spelling,  pronunciation,  and  mean- 
ing of  words,  the  dictionary  gives  also  a  number  of 
other  important  facts,  such  as  the  following: 

1.  Syllabication,  or  the  proper  division  into  syllables. 
This  is  shown  by  separating  the  word  into  its  proper  syl- 
lables, usually  with  hyphens  between  them. 
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2.  Classification,  or  the  part  of  speech  to  which  the  word 
belongs.  This  is  indicated  by  abbreviations  in  small  type 
after  the  word,  as  n  for  noun;  v  for  verb;  adj.  for  adjective; 
adv.  for  adverb,  etc. 

3.  Derivation,  or  the  source  from  which  the  word  has 
been  taken.  This  is  shown  by  enclosing  in  parentheses  the 
parent  word  or  words  from  which  the  word  is  derived. 
Most  of  our  words  have  come  from  older  languages,  like 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  Norman  French,  or  the  Latin. 

4.  Standing  —  that  is,  whether  the  word  is  (a)  in  good 
current  usage;  (6)  has  gone  out  of  use  (obsolete);  (c)  is  now 
going  out  of  use  (obsolescent);  (d)  is  used  only  in  oldstyle 
writing  (archaic);  (e)  is  new  and  seldom  used  (rare);  (/)  is 
properly  used  only  in  conversation  (colloquial);  (g)  is  used 
only  by  the  uneducated  (vulgar);  and  the  like. 

5.  Construction,  or  the  way  the  word  is  joined  with  other 
words  in  the  sentence.  For  example,  under  the  word  com- 
pare, we  are  told  the  difference  in  meaning  between  compare 
with  and  compare  to.  Under  the  word  order  the  following 
combinations,  among  others,  are  explained:  close  order;  in 
order;  out  of  order;  in  order  to,  etc. 

6.  Inflectional  forms,  such  as  the  plural  forms  of  nouns, 
the  past  forms  of  verbs,  and  the  like.  These  changes  in 
the  form  of  a  word  are  usually  given  only  when  the  word 
has  some  special  or  irregular  formation  that  would  likely 
be  missed  in  speaking  or  writing.  Thus  the  plural  of  hoy 
would  not  be  given,  because  it  is  perfectly  regular  {hoys); 
but  the  plural  of  tooth,  which  is  teeth,  would  certainly  be 
given  because  it  is  an  unusual  form. 

7.  Synon3mis  —  that  is,  words  having  the  same  meaning 
as  the  word  defined,  or  a  meaning  closely  similar.  Thus, 
under  the  word  hopeful,  the  words  confident,  trustful,  san- 
guine, etc.,  would  likely  be  given  as  synonyms,  with  prob- 
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ably  a  brief  explanation  of  the  different  shades  of  meaning 
in  these  words. 

8.  Antonyms,  or  words  that  express  the  opposite  or  con- 
trary idea.  The  antonyms  for  hopeful  are  hopeless,  despond- 
ent, dejected,  disconsolate,  etc. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  dictionary  is  filled  with  valu- 
able information  about  words.  This  information  has 
been  collected  with  great  care  and  labor  by  men  of 
wide  learning,  who  have  devoted  many  years  to  the 
work.  Every  pupil  ought  to  cultivate  the  habit  of 
using  the  dictionary  daily,  whenever  he  meets  new 
or  unfamiliar  words  in  his  reading  or  hears  them  in 
the  speech  of  others.  Such  a  habit  would  be  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  young  writer.  Nearly  all  the 
great  modern  writers  have  been  diligent  students  of 
the  dictionary.     Form  the  dictionary  habit  now. 

It  is  not  very  likely  that  you  will  often  care  to  look 
for  so  many  facts  about  a  word  as  we  have  just 
described.  As  you  grow  older,  however,  you  will 
have  more  need  to  know  these  things  about  words, 
and  it  is  worth  while  now  to  know  where  and  how 
they  may  be  found. 

Assignment 

Today's  lesson  has  given  you  some  useful  information. 
Tomorrow's  lesson  will  give  you  some  good  practice  in 
using  the  dictionary  for  yourself. 

If  you  have  a  large  dictionary  at  home,  you  should  use 
it  in  preparing  this  lesson.  If  your  dictionary  is  only  a 
small  one,  you  -should  use  it  first,  and  then  look  up 
the  same  words  later  in  the  large  dictionary  in  the  school- 
room. 
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Lesson  69 

1.  Look  up  the  pronunciation  of  the  following  words. 
They  are  often  mispronounced. 


mischievous 

half 

staunch 

parent 

discipline 

aunt 

program 

aviation 

past 

laundry- 

parliament 

garage 

2.  See  how  the  syllables  are  divided  in  these  words: 

separate  exclamation        enough  generation 

aeroplane  dictionary  remarkable        operation 

punishment  money  many  nobody 

3.  Examine    the    inflectional    forms    (plurals,    past 
forms,  etc.)  of  the  following  words: 

ox  mouse  find  rise 

go  do  goose  tooth 

put  sit  wolf  negro 

4.  Find  one  or  two  synonyms  for  the  following  words : 

persistent  resolution  definite  efficient 

indicate  hesitate  confirm  regard 

5.  To  what  part  of  speech  does  each  of  the  following 
words  belong? 

soldier  hear  they  temper 

have  ear  good  engineer 

Assignment 

What  are  you  going  to  do  to  make  tomorrow's   club 
meeting  the  "best  one  yet"? 
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Lesson  70 

Seventh  Club  Meeting 

The  club  has  now  been  organized  long  enough  to 
have  given  every  member  opportunity  to  overcome 
much  of  the  embarrassment  that  most  young  people 
feel  at  coming  before  an  audience.  Would  it  not  be 
a  good  idea  to  decide  by  a  vote  of  the  club  at  this 
meeting  to  invite  your  parents  and  possibly  some 
other  friends  to  attend  next  week's  meeting? 

If  this  is  done,  it  would  be  well  for  each  pupil,  in 
addition  to  telling  his  own  parents,  to  write  a  note  of 
invitation  to  some  other  relative  or  friend.  Probably 
your  teacher  would  like  to  see  the  letter  before  it  is 
sent,  to  see  how  much  improvement  you  have  made. 

Then  a  special  program  should  be  prepared  that  will 
be  of  interest  to  your  friends.  It  is  likely  that  they 
would  enjoy  hearing  you  discuss  some  of  the  problems 
of  home  life,  life  on  the  farm,  local  industries,  or  health 
problems,  as  suggested  in  some  of  the  programs  under 
these  heads  in  the  Appendix. 

Possibly  your  parents  and  friends,  when  they  see 
how  much  pleasure  and  profit  there  is  in  your  club 
work,  might  wish  to  organize  a  community  club  or 
"forum,"  or  debating  society,  or  some  similar  organi- 
zation for  themselves.  If  so,  your  club  should  cer- 
tainly feel  proud  of  the  honor  of  having  suggested  this. 

Assignment 
Write  a  composition  for  the  next  lesson,  either 
(a)  on  some  subject  taken  from  today's  program,  or 
(6)  on  the  subject.  The  Arithmetic  I    Used    Yesterday. 
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If  the  latter  subject  is  chosen,  note  the  following  sug- 
gestions : 

Think  over  what  you  did  yesterday.  See  how  many  of 
the  httle  acts  that  made  up  the  day  required  you  to  use 
numbers,  as  looking  at  the  clock  and  noting  the  time  of 
day;  giving  yourself  the  right  amount  of  time  to  get  to  school; 
counting  the  number  of  examples  you  had  in  arithmetic; 
keeping  the  score  in  some  game  you  played;  counting  the 
change  given  you  at  a  store,  and  the  like.  See  how  many 
other  things  you  can  think  of  that  brought  in  such  uses 
of  arithmetic.  Then  arrange  all  your  points  in  the  order 
you  think  best  and  use  them  as  the  plan,  or  outline,  for  your 
composition. 

Lesson  71 

Composition,  according  to  assignment.  If  the  sub- 
ject, The  Arithmetic  I  Used  Yesterday,  was  chosen,  it 
will  be  interesting  to  discover  how  many  different 
uses  have  been  mentioned  and  to  note  how  very  much 
we  do  use  arithmetic  in  our  every-day  lives. 

A  valuable  lesson  to  learn  from  this  composition  is 
the  importance  of  a  thoro  knowledge  of  arithmetic. 
Everyone  should  be  able  to  make  the  ordinary  cal- 
culations of  every-day  life  quickly  and  accurately. 
It  is  important  also  to  be  able  to  judge  many  things 
quickly  with  the  eye,  such  as  the  distance  between 
familiar  points,  the  height  and  diameter  of  trees,  the 
dimensions  of  a  room,  the  weight  of  common  objects, 
and  the  like.  People  who  can  do  these  things  accu- 
rately are  said  to  have  "good  judgment,"  and  that  is 
a  real  part  of  an  education.  A  knowledge  of  books 
alone  does  not  make  one  truly  educated. 
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Assignment 

We  are  going  to  spend  the  next  three  days  studying  a 
new  class  of  words.  Altho  you  have  not  yet  studied  them 
as  we  are  going  to  study  them  now,  yet  you  use  them  every 
day,  so  that  they  are  really  old  friends.  Our  study  of  them 
ought  to  make  them  more  useful  friends  than  ever. 

Lesson  72 

The  Adjective 

In  previous  lessong  we  have  studied  about  nouns, 
pronouns,  and  verbs.  These  three  kinds  of  words, 
or  parts  of  speech,  as  we  shall  call  them  from  now  on, 
are  the  most  necessary  of  all  the  words  we  use.  If 
there  were  no  other  words  in  our  language,  we  could 
still  express  a  good  deal  of  our  thought  with  these. 
We  could  make  many  sentences,  such  as  these: 

Tramp  came.  He  asked  question.  Boy  answered  tramp's 
question.  Tramp  wanted  dinner.  Boy's  mother  gave  tramp 
dinner.  Tramp  ate  it.  He  left.  He  took  mother's  spoons. 
Mother  told  boy.  Boy  called  policeman.  Policeman  chased 
tramp,  used  club,  took  spoons.    Tramp  made  remarks. 

As  we  see,  tho,  this  is  a  very  crude  way  to  talk  and 
write.  It  does  not  tell  us  nearly  as  much  as  we  wish 
to  know,  for  example,  about  the  appearance  of  the 
tramp,  the  kind  of  dinner  the  mother  prepared,  and 
the  like.  Suppose  we  should  improve  one  of  the 
sentences  thus: 

The  little  boy's  kind-hearted  old  mother  gave  the  big, 
ragged,  blear-eyed  tramp  a  fine  hot  dinner. 
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See  how  much  clearer  the  thought  is.  We  now 
have  a  clearer  image  of  the  boy,  the  mother,  the  tramp, 
and  the  dinner,  because  we  have  words  that  describe 
these. 

Words  that  give  us  a  clearer  image  or  notion  of 
persons  and  things  by  describing  them  or  pointing 
them  out  are  called  adjectives. 

Adjectives  are  used  with  nouns  and  pronouns,  and 
are  said  to  modify  them.  Thus,  in  the  sentence  above, 
the  and  little  modify  boy;  kind-hearted  and  old  modify 
mother;  the,  big,  ragged,  and  blear-eyed  modify  tramp; 
fine  and  hot  modify  dinner. 

Other  examples  of  adjectives  modifying  nouns  are 
seen  in  the  following: 

ripe  apples  five  little  birds  a  dark,  gloomy  cell 

a  sharp  knife  this  hard  lesson  this  Belgian  city 

an  idle  boy  the  second  day  red  and  white  stripes 

The  little  adjectives  a,  an,  and  the  are  called  articles. 
A  and  an  are  called  indefinite  articles,  and  the  is  called 
the  definite  article. 

Add  one  or  two  adjectives  to  each  of  the  following 
nouns : 


pigs 

battle 

program        members " 

war 

car 

lesson 

club              flag 
Assignment 

trip 

The  next  lesson  will  continue  the  study  of  adjectives. 
Work  out  the  exercises  as  directed  before  coming  to  class. 
If  you  study  the  explanatory  examples  carefully,  the  exer- 
cises will  not  be  difficult. 
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Lesson  73 

The  Adjective  —  Continued 

Adjectives  are  most  commonly  found  just  before 
the  nouns  or  pronouns  they  modify,  as  in  the  exercises 
in  yesterday's  lesson.  Sometimes,  however,  the  adjec- 
tive comes  after  the  noun  or  pronoun,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing sentences : 

See  the  apple,  ripe  and  red. 

The  sentinel,  tall  and  straight,  stood  at  his  post. 

The  girl's  voice,  sweet  as  a  lark's,  could  now  be  heard. 

And  now  spake  out  a  sailor  hold. 

Very  often  the  adjective  is  used  in  the  predicate 
part  of  the  sentence.  The  adjective  is  often  thus 
used  to  complete  the  predicate  after  an  incomplete 
verb,  especially  the  various  forms  of  the  verb  he  {am, 
is,  are,  was,  were,  will  he,  has  been,  etc.).  An  adjec- 
tive so  used  is  said  to  modify  the  subject. 

The  flowers  are  fragrant. 

The  boy's  letter  is  interesting. 

He  has  been  ill  a  long  time. 

The  noise  became  louder  than  ever. 

His  embarrassment  grew  worse  each  moment. 

Point  out  the  adjectives  in  the  following  sentences, 
and  tell  what  noun  or  pronoun  each  modifies: 

1.  The  last  game  of  the  season  was  played  yesterday. 

2.  This  game  was  very  interesting  to  every  spectator. 

3.  The  home  team  made  one  score  in  the  first  inning. 

4.  Our  pinch  hitter,  Fred  Scott,  made  a  long,  high  hit 
into  the  left  field. 

5.  Tom  Reynolds,  quick  as  a  cat,  stole  third  base. 
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6.  The  next  batter  went  out  on  the  third  strike. 

7.  The  other  team  made  two  runs  in  the  fourth  inning. 

8.  The  game  became  more  exciting  all  the  time. 

9.  Our  pitcher,  steady  and  quiet  as  usual,  was  the  star 
player  of  the  entire  game. 

10.  We  shall  give  our  old  opponents  a  return  game  some 
day  next  week. 

Assignment 

From  your  history  (or  geography  or  physiology,  to  be 
decided  by  the  teacher)  lesson  for  tomorrow,  make  a  list 
of  twenty  adjectives,  with  the  nouns  or  pronouns  they 
modify,  and  copy  them  neatly  to  bring  to  class. 

Try  to  find  some  adjectives  that  come  just  before  the 
noun,  some  that  come  after  the  verb  and  modify  the  sub- 
ject, and,  if  possible,  some  that  modify  the  noun  just  before 
them,  like  those  in  sentences  5  and  9  above. 

Lesson  74 

Practice  Lesson  on  Adjectives  as  Assigned 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  many  adjectives  have  been 
made  from  proper  nouns,  as  American  (from  America), 
English  (from  England),  French  (from  France),  Luth- 
eran (from  Luther),  etc.  Such  adjectives  are  often 
called  proper  adjectives,  and  are  begun  with  a  capital 
letter. 

Assignment 

If  your  club  adopted  the  suggestion  to  invite  your  parents 
and  friends  to  the  meeting  tomorrow,  you  will,  of  course, 
do  everything  you  can  to  make  them  feel  welcome  and  help 
them  enjoy  the  program.  Ask  your  teacher  whether  you 
should  have  a  committee  to  meet  them,  find  them  good 
seats,  and  take  care  of  their  hats  and  wraps. 
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Lesson  75 

Eighth  Club  Meeting 

"Parents  and  Friends'  Day" 

Suggestion:  If  the  parents  and  friends  are  present, 
it  would  be  well  for  the  speakers  on  the  program  to 
address  them  before  beginning  to  speak.  A  proper 
address  would  be,  ''Mr.  President,  Members  of  the 
Club,  and  Friends." 

Of  course  you  will  try  to  do  everything  possible  to 
make  this  meeting  interesting  to  your  visitors.  Remem- 
ber that  what  they  see  and  hear  today  will  give  them 
either  a  favorable  or  unfavorable  impression  of  your 
school. 

Assignment 

The  next  lesson  will  be  a  written  composition.  These 
three  suggestions  are  offered: 

a.  A  subject  taken  from  today's  program. 

6.  A  letter  to  a  friend,  telling  of  today's  meeting. 

c.  A  subject  to  be  selected  by  the  teacher. 

Lesson  76 
Written  Composition 

Assignment 

We  are  now  to  study  another  part  of  speech  that  is  in 
some  ways  much  like  the  adjective,  and  yet  in  other  ways 
very  different.  It  will  not  be  difficult  for  you  to  learn  all 
that  you  will  now  need  to  know  about  this  new  kind  of 
word.  You  will  soon  see,  however,  that  understanding 
these  words  will  help  you  to  avoid  some  serious  mistakes 
in  speaking  and  writing. 
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Lesson  77 
The  Adverb 

We  have  seen  how  useful  adjectives  are  in  giving 
us  a  clearer  idea  of  nouns  and  pronouns.  Today  we 
study  another  part  of  speech  that  gives  us  a  clearer 
idea  of  verbs,  and  of  certain  other  words. 

Examine  the  following  sentences: 

He  walks  slowly.  She  sings  beautifully. 

We  live  here.  They  tried  it  twice. 

He  is  coming  now.  Come  here  quickly. 

Here  we  have  some  words  that  tell  us  not  about 
persons  or  things,  but  about  walking,  living,  coming, 
singing,  etc.  They  answer  some  of  the  questions  we 
should  be  likely  to  ask  about  these  actions,  such  as, 
How  does  he  walk?  Where  do  you  live?  When  is  he 
coming?    How  often  did  they  try  it? 

Words  that  give  a  clearer  idea  of  a  verb,  by  answer- 
ing such  questions  as  when?  where?  how?  why? 
how  much?  how  often?  and  the  like,  are  called 
adverbs. 

Adverbs  modify  verbs,  just  as  adjectives  modify 
nouns  and  pronouns.  Certain  adverbs  also  modify 
adjectives  and  other  adverbs.  Study  closely  the  fol- 
lowing examples: 

1.  Adverbs  modifying  verbs: 

He  called  again.  Here  comes  the  mail. 

There  goes  a  car.  Why  did  he  fail? 

The  snow  fell  steadily.  How  do  you  know? 

Father  returned  late,  He  studies  hard. 
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2.  Adverbs  modifying  adjectives: 

It  is  very  warm.  This  is  entirely  too  much. 

I  feel  quite  well  again.       Are  you  perfectly  sure? 
She  was  nearly  dead.         It  is  fearfully  cold. 

3.  Adverbs  modifying  adverbs: 

He  walks  very  slowly.        I  like  it  much  better. 

You  gave  up  too  soon.       She  swims  just  wonderfully. 

Assignment 

1.  Study  the  exercises  in  Lesson  78. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  twelve  adverbs  from  one  of  your  other 
lessons  for  tomorrow  (to  be  decided  by  your  teacher),  and 
show  what  each  modifies,  whether  verb,  adjective,  or  adverb. 

Lesson  78 
The  Adverb  —  Continued 

Point  out  the  adverbs  in  the  sentences  below,  telling 
what  each  modifies.  A  good  plan  is  first  to  find  the 
verb  in  the  sentence,  and  see  whether  there  are  any 
words  that  tell  the  time  (when?),  place  (where?), 
manner  (how?),  degree  (how  much?  how  often?), 
of  the  action  expressed  in  the  verb.  Then  see  whether 
any  adjectives  are  modified  by  adverbs  (telling  how 
much),  and  whether  any  adverbs  are  modified  by 
other  adverbs. 

1.  The  boys  shouted  merrily  at  their  play. 

2.  The  old  house  stood  here  on  this  knoll. 

3.  Sometimes  the  birds  starve  to  death  in  the  winter. 

4.  My  father  very  often  spoke  of  his  old  friend. 
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5.  When  shall  we  three  meet  again? 

6.  Never  have  I  been  so  surprised  in  my  life. 

7.  I  went  once  to  see  a  famous  picture. 

8.  The  weather  turned  very  cold  that  night. 

9.  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  my  position. 

10.  He  is  somewhat  younger  than  his  brother,  but  he 
looks  much  older. 

Assignment 

Tomorrow  we  shall  study  four  words  that  are  often  mis- 
used. A  good  speaker  takes  pride  in  studying  and  master- 
ing such  troublesome  words  as  these. 

Lesson  79 

Four  Troublesome  Words 

The  following  words  are  often  misused  in  speaking 
and  writing.  Some  of  the  common  errors  are  shown 
in  this  lesson,  and  also  the  correct  uses. 

1.  The  word  like. 

The  word  like  is  troublesome  because  it  may  be 
used  as  four  different  parts  of  speech:  noun,  verb, 
adjective,  and  adverb,  as  the  following  examples  will 
show : 

a.  Like  as  a  noun: 

I  never  saw  the  like. 

People  have  their  likes  and  dislikes. 

b.  Like  as  a  verb : 

Do  you  like  history? 

I  like  apples  better  than  bananas. 

She  likes  her  teacher  very  much. 
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c.  Ldke  as  an  adjective: 

Only  like  numbers  can  be  combined. 

He  offered  me  a  like  amount. 

The  boy  is  like  his  father. 

The  girl  became  more  like  her  mother. 
(In  the  last  two  examples,  observe  that  like,  which  means 
similar,  is  an  adjective  in  the   predicate  referring  to,  or 
modifying,  the  subject.) 

d.  Like  as  an  adverb: 

He  walks  like  a  sailor. 

She  can  run  like  a  deer. 
(In  these  examples,   like,  which  means  similarly,  is  an 
adverb  modifying  the  verb,  telling  in  what  manner  the  sub- 
ject acts.) 

Caution.  Like  must  never  be  followed  by  a  clause.  Such 
uses  as  the  following  are  incorrect: 

It  looks  Uke  it  might  rain. 

(One  may  say.  It  looks  like  rain,  but  must  not  use  the 
clause  it  might  rain  after  like.  Or,  one  may  say.  It  looks 
as  if  it  might  rain.) 

She  talks  just  like  her  mother  did. 

(This  should  be.  She  talks  just  like  her  mother,  or  She 
talks  just  as  her  mother  did.) 

I  felt  like  I  was  about  to  fall. 

(This  is  very  crude.  It  should  be,  /  felt  as  if  I  were 
about  to  fall.) 

2.  The  word  real. 

This  word  is  never  an  adverb,  and  therefore  can- 
not be  used  to  modify  an  adjective  or  adverb.  The 
following  are  conunon  examples  of  the  incorrect  use: 

We  had  a  real  pleasant  time.     (Say  very  pleasant.) 
I  was  real  sorry  to  hear  it.     (Say  very  sorry.) 
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3.  The  word  fine. 

This  word  also  is  an  adjective,  and  cannot  be  used 
as  an  adverb  to  modify  a  verb. 

It  is  incorrect  to  say,  We  enjoyed  the  trip  fine. 
Say,  We  enjoyed  the  trip  very  much. 

4.  The  word  quite. 

This  word  is  often  incorrectly  used  for  very,  as  in 
the  following  examples : 

It  turned  quite  cold.    (Say  very  cold.) 

He  comes  here  quite  often.     (Say  very  often.) 

Quite  is  correctly  used  in  the  following  sentences, 
but,  as  you  see,  it  means  not  very,  but  entirely,  fully, 
which  is  its  true  meaning  always. 

He  is  now  quite  well  again,  {entirely  well) 
I  have  not  quite  recovered,  {fully  recovered) 

Assignment 

Let  each  pupil  try  to  bring  to  the  club  meeting  tomorrow 
one  suggestion  that  he  thinks  would  add  to  the  interest 
and  helpfulness  of  the  club's  work.  Such  suggestions  might 
have  to  do  with  the  kind  of  programs,  the  time  of  meeting, 
the  length  of  the  speeches,  or  anything  that  comes  to  your 
mind.  If  possible,  take  a  few  minutes  at  the  close  of  the 
program  to  hear  these  suggestions  and  to  discuss  them 
brieJQy,  and  perhaps  to  adopt  some  that  seem  to  be  prac- 
ticable. 

Lesson  80 

Ninth  Club  Meeting 

Do  not  fail  to  take  a  little  time  to  hear  the  sugges- 
tions for  improving  the  club  work.     Every  member 
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should  feel  that  he  is  responsible  for  doing  all  he  can 
to  make  the  club  a  success.  An  active,  intelligent 
club  member  who  plans  and  works  for  the  good  of  his 
club  will  become  an  active,  intelligent  citizen,  working 
for  the  good  of  the  nation.  That  is  the  true  meaning 
of  Democracy:  every  citizen  actively  and  intelligently 
working  for  the  good  of  himself  and  his  fellow  citizens. 
This  club  is  a  real  school  of  democracy. 

Assignment 

Your  written  composition  for  the  next  lesson  may  be  on 
some  subject  taken  from  today's  program,  or  from  some  of 
the  suggestions  for  improving  the  club.  The  following  sub- 
ject might  be  used:  How  Our  Club  Will  Make  Us  Better 
Citizens.  If  this  should  be  chosen,  you  could  work  out  some 
good  paragraphs  on  these  topics: 

1.  By  training  us  to  speak  in  public. 

2.  By  teaching  us  to  conduct  meetings  in  proper  order. 

3.  By  causing  us  to  study  some  of  the  big,  important 
subjects  of  the  day. 

4.  By  giving  us  practice  in  managing  our  affairs,  electing 
officers,  and  holding  office. 

•  Lesson  81 
Written  Composition 

Assignment 

In  our  next  lesson  we  shall  study  a  few  more  words  that 
cause  much  trouble,  and  there  will  be  a  practice  exercise 
to  test  your  knowledge  of  these  words  and  of  those  dis- 
cussed in  Lesson  79.  Give  special  attention  to  Clumsy 
Pete's  story,  and  help  the  poor  fellow  to  get  it  right. 
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Lesson  82 

Some  More  Troublesome  Words 

We  have  spoken  in  previous  lessons  of  singular 
words,  which  refer  to  one  person  or  thing,  and  of 
plural  words,  which  refer  to  more  than  one.  In  Les- 
son 53  we  learned  that  nouns  usually  form  their  plural 
by  adding  s  or  es  to  the  singular  form.  We  have  seen 
also  that  verbs  have  some  plural  forms  that  must 
be  used  when  the  subject  is  plural.  Thus  we  must 
say. 

The  boys  were  all  here  (not  was).    (Plural  verb) 

Some  people  believe  this  (not  believes). 

There  are  six  apples  on  the  plate  (not  is). 

Were  you  and  John  at  church  yesterday  (not  was)? 

This  is  a  law  of  the  English  language,  that  a  singu- 
lar subject  must  be  followed  by  the  singular  form  of 
the  verb,  and  a  plural  subject  by  the  plural  form  of 
the  verb. 

Now  there  are  a  few  words,  called  distributives  that 
refer  to  more  than  one  thing,  and  yet  are  used  as 
singular.  While  they  include  a  number  of  persons  or 
things,  yet  they  seem  to  refer  to  each  single  one  by 
itself,  and  so  they  are  followed  by  the  singular  form 
of  the  verb,  and  also  by  a  singular  pronoun.  These 
words  are  as  follows:  each,  every,  everyone,  everybody, 
everything,  anyone,  anybody,  anything,  nobody,  nothing. 
The  following  sentences  show  them  correctly  used: 

Every  scout  was  given  his  work  to  do  at  the  camp. 
Each  girl  is  expected  to  prepare  her  own  lunch. 
Everyone  says  the  plan  is  an  excellent  one. 
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Has  everybody  written  his  composition?  (not  their) 
I  wonder  if  anyone  is  going  by  the  post  office. 
Anybody  who  wishes  to  help  will  please  bring  his  hoe. 
7s  there  anything  to  eat  in  the  pantry,  Mother? 
No,  Son,  there  is  nothing.    Everything  has  been  eaten  by 
those  hungry  boys. 

To  show  how  thoughtless  people  often  make  mis- 
takes in  the  use  of  these  distributive  words,  as  well 
as  in  some  other  words  we  have  been  studying,  read 
the  following  story  as  told  by  a  careless  fellow  called 
"Clumsy  Pete." 

Copy  the  story  in  full,  correcting  each  of  his  mis- 
takes. Write  the  story  as  neatly  as  you  can,  and 
practice  reading  it  aloud  so  as  to  become  familiar 
with  the  correct  forms. 

Clumsy  Pete's  Story 

Our  teacher  invited  all  the  boys  in  our  class  to  go  with 
him  to  the  woods  last  Saturday  for  a  picnic.  It  was  quite 
warm,  but  we  had  a  real  jolly  tramp  and  reached  the  woods 
about  ten  o'clock.  Every  boy  had  brought  their  own  lunch, 
but  we  put  them  all  together  when  dinner  time  came.  Soon 
after  dinner  it  began  to  thunder  and  it  looked  like  we  wa^ 
going  to  be  caught  in  a  storm.  The  teacher  told  everybody 
to  put  on  their  coat  or  sweater  and  go  into  an  old  trapper's 
cabin  to  wait  until  the  storm  was  over.  It  rained  quite 
hard  for  a  little  while,  but  soon  the  sun  came  out  again,  and 
we  spent  the  afternoon  fishing  in  the  creek.  Nobody  had 
brought  any  supper  in  their  basket,  and  so  we  had  to  leave 
for  home  before  sundown.  Everyone  in  the  party  declared 
they  had  enjoyed  the  trip  fine. 
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Assignment 

We  have  spoken  frequently  of  singular  and  plural  number. 
Our  next  lesson  will  explain  more  fully  how  nouns  indicate 
number.    This  lesson  will  require  some  close  study. 

Lesson  83 
Singular  and  Plural  Ntunber 

Today  we  are  to  study  the  different  ways  in  which 
nouns  change  from  the  singular  to  the  plural  form. 

We  may  divide  nouns  into  two  general  classes 
according  to  the  way  in  which  they  form  their  plurals. 

1.  Regular  Nouns.  The  usual,  or  regular,  way  to 
form  the  plural  of  a  noun  is  by  adding  s  or  es  to  the 
singular  form. 

a.  Most  nouns  add  the  s  without  any  other  change. 

boy,  boys  teacher,  teachers 

car,  cars  wagon,  wagons 

apple,  apples  bicycle,  bicycles 

wound,  wounds  railroad,  railroads 

h.  Nouns  ending  in  s,  ss,  x,  z,  ch,  sh,  and  tch  add  es. 

boss,  bosses  bush,  bushes 

glass,  glasses         -  wrench,  wrenches 

box,  boxes  match,  matches 

c.  Nouns  ending  in  y  preceded  by  a  vowel  (as  ay, 
ey,  oy,  uy)  add  s  without  change. 

play,  plays  toy,  toys 

key,  keys  guy,  guys 
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d.  Nouns  ending  in  y  preceded  by  a  consonant  (as 
by,  dy,  gy,  my,  etc.)  change  the  y  to  i  and  add  es. 

baby,  babies        doggy,  doggies  story,  stories 

lady,  ladies  enemy,  enemies         pansy,  pansies 

e.  Most  nouns  ending  in  /  change  the  /  to  y  and 
add  es. 

loaf,  loaves  thief,  thieves  wharf,  wharves 

wife,  wives  self,  selves  staff,  staves 

/.  Some  nouns  ending  in  /,  however,  especially  those 
in  ff,  add  s  without  change. 

cuff,  cuffs  grief,  griefs  strife,  strifes 

muff,  muffs  belief,  beliefs  stuff,  stuffs 

g.  Some  nouns  ending  in  o  add  s  and  others  add  es. 
These  require  close  watching  and  must  be  learned  by 
memory  and  practice. 

piano,  pianos  cargo,  cargoes 

cameo,  cameos  negro,  negroes 

pimento,  pimentos  domino,  dominoes 

2.  Irregular  Nouns.  These  include  all  nouns  that 
form  their  plurals  in  any  way  except  by  adding  s  or 
es.  Fortunately  there  are  not  many  of  them,  and 
they  can  soon  be  learned. 

a.  A  few  nouns  form  their  plural  by  merely  chang- 
ing the  root  vowel. 

foot,  feet  goose,  geese  mouse,  mice 

tooth,  teeth         man,  men  louse,  lice 

b.  Four  nouns  form  their  plural  by  adding  en.  In 
the  last  example  given  here  the  en  has  been  changed 
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to  ne,  and  the  first  part  of  the  word  is  in  the  old  spell- 
ing, ky. 

ox,  oxen  brother,  brethren  (old) 

child,  children  cow,  kine  (for  kyen) 

c.  A  few  nouns  make  no  change  whatever  in  the 
plural. 

sheep,  sheep  trout,  trout  fish,  fish 

deer,  deer  folk,  folk  quail,  quail 

d.  Some  regular  nouns  are  sometimes  used  as  plurals 
without  any  change,  as  in  these  sentences: 

The  merchant  ordered  fifty  pair  of  shoes. 

There  are  eighty  head  of  horses  in  that  drove. 

They  saw  far  off  a  fleet  of  sixty  sail  (meaning  ships). 

e.  A  good  many  nouns  taken  from  foreign  languages 
have  kept  their  foreign  plurals. 

formula,  formulae  (Latin)  index,  indices  (Latin) 

radius,  radii  (Latin)  analysis,  analyses  (Greek) 

stratum,  strata  (Latin)  stigma,  stigmata  (Greek) 

apparatus,  apparatus  (Latin)  beau,  beaux  (French) 

Assignment 

Our  next  lesson  will  consider  the  plural  of  pronouns  and 
verbs.  You  will  find  it  a  little  difficult,  but  very  interesting 
and  practical. 

Lesson  84 
Plural  of  Pronouns  and  Verbs 

As  we  have  seen,  nearly  all  nouns  have  a  distinct 
form  for  the  plural,  which  is  easily  recognized,    Pro- 
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nouns  and  verbs  also  have  some  plural  forms,  which 
we  are  to  study  today.  In  order  that  we  may  under- 
stand them  easily  we  must  first  explain  what  is  known 
in  grammar  as  person. 

If  a  person  who  is  speaking  refers  to  himself,  he 
uses  the  pronouns  /,  my,  me,  myself,  and  these  are 
called  pronouns  of  the  first  person.  If  he  speaks  to 
someone,  he  uses  the  pronouns  you,  your,  yourself,  and 
these  are  pronouns  of  the  second  person.  If  he  speaks 
about  some  person  or  thing,  he  uses  the  pronouns  he, 
she,  it,  his,  him,  her,  its,  himself,  herself,  itself,  and 
these  are  pronouns  of  the  third  person. 

The  first  person  denotes  the  person  speaking;  the 
second  person,  the  person  spoken  to;  the  third  per- 
son, the  person  or  thing  spoken  of. 

We  shall  now  arrange  the  pronouns  in  the  order  of 
person,  and  show  the  plural  form  corresponding  to 
each  singular  form. 

Singular  Plural 

1st  person     I,  my,  mine,  me  we,  our,  us 

2d  person    you,  your,  yours  you,  your,  yours 
3d  person    he,  his,  him,        1 

she,  her,  hers,      >  they,  their,  theirs,  them 

it,  its  J 

There  is  an  old  pronoun  of  the  second  person,  thou, 
thy,  thine,  which  has  the  plural  form  ye,  your,  you. 
This  pronoun  is  used  today  only  in  very  solemn  style, 
as  in  prayer  and  sometimes  in  poetry. 

Note  that  the  pronoun  you  has  the  same  form  in 
the  singular  and  the  plural. 
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The  words  this  and  that  are  adjectives  when  they 
modify  a  noun,  as  this  basket,  that  gate;  they  are  pro- 
nouns when  they  are  used  without  a  noun,  as  That 
is  a  mistake;  what  do  you  think  of  this?  The  plural 
of  this  is  these;  the  plural  of  that  is  those. 

Altho  verbs  have  very  few  distinct  plural  forms, 
these  few  must  be  carefully  studied.  We  shall  take 
the  verb  talk  as  an  example  and  arrange  all  the  forms 
of  the  present  and  the  past  in  the  following  table. 


Singular 

Plural 

1st  person: 

I  talk 

we  talk 

2d  person: 

you  talk 

you  talk 

3d  person: 

he  talks 
Past 

they  talk 

Singular 

Plural 

1st  person: 

I  talked 

we  talked 

2d  person: 

you  talked 

you  talked 

3d  person: 

he  talked 

they  talked 

Observe  that  there  is  only  one  place  in  which  the 
singular  verb  differs  from  the  plural.  In  the  third 
person  of  the  present  the  singular  adds  an  s,  which 
the  plural  does  not  have.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
adding  s  to  a  noun  indicates  the  plural,  while  adding 
it  to  the  verb  indicates  the  singular. 

In  the  past  there  is  no  difference  whatever  between 
the  singular  and  the  plural. 

The  verb  be  has  several  irregular  forms,  which  are 
shown  in  the  following  table: 
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Present  Past 

Singular  Plural  Singular  Plural 

I  am  we  are  I  was  we  were 

you  are  you  are  you  were  you  were 

he  is  they  are  he  was  they  were 

Observe  that  you  always  takes  the  form  were,  which  is 
really  the  plural  form.  This  is  because  the  pronoun  you 
was  originally  used  only  as  a  plural,  while  thou  was  used 
in  the  singular.  We  still  see  this  use  in  older  English,  as 
in  the  Bible.  Even  when  you  came  to  be  used  as  a  singular 
also,  it  kept  the  plural  form  of  the  verb. 

Some  of  the  crudest  mistakes  in  speech  are  caused 
by  using  a  plural  subject  with  a  singular  verb.  You 
have  often  heard  such  expressions  as  these: 

Some  people  thinks  there  is  bears  in  these  woods. 
There  wasn't  very  many  people  at  the  meeting. 
Was  you  at  the  picture  show  yesterday  afternoon? 
There  is  some  good  apples  in  the  orchard. 
You  was  here  last  summer,  wasn't  you? 

Change  each  of  the  incorrect  verb  forms  in  these 
sentences  to  the  correct  form. 

Assignment 

In  addition  to  getting  ready  for  tomorrow's  club  meet- 
ing, take  a  few  minutes  to  read  the  suggestions  in  Lesson 
85  about  debating. 

Lesson  85 
Tenth  Club  Meeting 

The  following  suggestions  will  be  found  helpful  when 
your  club  program  consists  of  a  debate: 
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1.  A  question  for  debate  must  be  one  that  has  two 
sides;  that  is,  one  on  which  people  may  hold  contrary 
opinions.  The  question,  "Should  boys  and  girls  go 
to  school?"  is  not  debatable,  because  no  intelligent 
person  could  argue  that  boys  and  girls  should  not  go 
to  school.  The  question,  ''Should  a  teacher  ever 
punish  a  pupil  by  whipping?"  is  debatable,  because 
many  people  believe  a  teacher  should  do  so,  and  many 
others  —  especially  pupils  —  believe  he  should  never 
do  so.  If  a  question  for  debate  is  well  chosen,  it  will 
be  about  as  easy  to  find  good  argument  on  one  side 
as  on  the  other. 

2.  A  question  for  debate  is  usually  stated  in  the 
form  of  a  proposition  or  a  resolution,  beginning, 
''Resolved,  that,  etc."  For  example,  this  is  a  familiar 
question  that  young  speakers  like  to  debate:  "Resolved, 
that  country  life  is  preferable  to  city  hfe." 

3.  The  speakers  on  a  debate  are  divided  into  two 
groups:  those  on  the  aflarmative,  who  try  to  prove  that 
the  resolution,  or  proposition,  is  true;  and  those  on 
the  negative,  who  try  to  prove  that  it  is  not  true.  The 
speakers  are  called  from  the  two  sides  in  turn:  the 
first  affirmative,  then  the  first  negative;  the  second 
affirmative,  then  the  second  negative,  etc. 

4.  It  has  already  been  explained  in  Lesson  45  that 
judges  are  to  be  appointed  to  decide  which  side  pre- 
sents the  best  argument.  Review  the  suggestions 
in  that  lesson  and  in  Lesson  39  as  to  the  proper  way 
to  address  the  judges  and  to  refer  to  one's  colleagues 
and  opponents. 

5.  It  is  customary  to  allow  the  first  speaker  on  each 
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side  a  few  minutes  at  the  last  for  "rejoinder";  that  is, 
to  answer  the  arguments  made  by  his  opponents  and 
to  review  briefly  the  arguments  brought  out  by  his 
own  side.  No  new  argument  may  be  presented  in 
the  rejoinder. 

6.  At  the  close  of  the  debate  the  secretary  should 
supply  each  of  the  judges  with  a  slip  of  paper  on  whi^ch 
to  write  his  vote,  either  "Affirmative"  or  "Negative." 
The  secretary  then  collects  the  votes  and  hands  them 
to  the  president,  who  announces  the  result  of  the  vote, 
saying,  for  example,  "The  decision  is  unanimously  in 
favor  of  the  affirmative,"  or,  "two  for  the  afl&rmative 
and  one  for  the  negative." 

7.  Of  course,  the  most  important  thing  in  debating 
is  the  argument.  In  Lesson  95  some  simple  sugges- 
tions will  be  given  in  regard  to  preparing  and  pre- 
senting arguments.* 

Assignment 

The  following  suggestions  are  made  for  the  written  com- 
position you  are  to  prepare  for  the  next  lesson: 

1.  Some  subject  taken  from  today's  program,  or 

2.  The  subject.  Some  Good  Times  I  Have  Had  at  Recess. 

If  the  latter  subject  is  chosen,  remember  that  the  composi- 
tion is  meant  to  be  enjoyed,  both  by  the  writer  and  by  the 
hearer.  Just  tell  of  some  of  your  most  interesting  experi- 
ences at  recess  times  in  simple,  natural  words,  as  if  you  were 
talking  to  one  or  two  of  your  classmates.  A  little  fun  in 
the  composition  will  help  to  make  it  better. 

*  If  it'  is  desired  to  have  a  debating  exercise  sooner  than  planned  in 
this  book,  Lessons  95  and  96  may  be  studied  in  advance. 
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Lesson  86 
Written  Composition 

As  the  compositions  are  read,  try  to  decide  which 
writer  has  told  of  his  good  times  in  the  most  interest- 
ing way. 

It  might  be  a  good  idea  to  plan  for  a  club  program, 
to  be  given  later,  on  the  subject,  How  to  Get  the  Most 
Out  of  Recess  Time. 

Assignment 

Our  next  three  lessons  will  bring  out  some  practical 
points  on  oral  reading  and  speaking.  These  suggestions 
will  help  to  improve  your  club  meetings. 

■  ! 

Lesson  87 

Standing  Before  the  Class 

Most 'young  speakers  feel  more  or  less  awkward 
when  called  on  to  appear  before  an  audience.  The 
following  suggestions  are  meant  to  help  you  in  wear- 
ing off  this  feeling,  and  to  give  you  instead  a  feeling 
of  pleasure  when  you  take  part  on  the  programs. 
The  suggestions  in  today's  lesson  have  to  do  with  the 
appearance  you  make  as  you  stand  before  the  class. 

1.  It  is  a  good  plan,  when  you  first  come  to  the 
platform,  to  face  your  audience  and  take  a  deep  breath 
before  beginning  to  speak.  This  helps  to  steady  the 
nerves  for  speaking,  just  as  it  does  when  one  is  aiming 
a  rifle. 

2.  The  speaker  should  place  himself  as  nearly  as 
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possible  in  front  of  the  center  of  the  class,  and  away 
from  the  desks,  tables,  or  chairs,  so  that  he  will  not 
be  tempted  to  lean  upon  anything  as  he  speaks.  Stand 
up  as  if  you  needed  no  support  but  your  own  good 
feet,  and  it  will  give  you  a  feeling  of  confidence  in 
yourself. 

3.  Try  to  stand  in  an  easy,  natural  position.  Do 
not  shift  restlessly  from  one  foot  to  the  other,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  do  not  stand  stiffly  in  one  spot  as  if 
rooted  there.  Stand  with  head  up,  shoulders  erect, 
hips  back,  and  the  line  of  the  body  as  straight  as  pos- 
sible.    Do  not  let  the  body  sway  from  side  to  side. 

4.  One  of  the  hardest  things  for  the  young  speaker 
is  to  know  what  to  do  with  his  hands.  The  best  thing 
is  to  let  them  hang  naturally  at  your  side.  Do  not 
put  them  in  your  pocket  or  behind  your  back.  Do 
not  twist  them  nervously  or  clutch  at  your  clothing. 
Never  carry  a  pencil  or  any  other  object  to  the  plat- 
form, except  perhaps  a  card  or  slip  of  paper  with  your 
written  "notes"  on  it.  After  a  little  practice  you 
will  find  that  your  hands  will,  almost  of  themselves, 
begin  to  help  in  expressing  your  thought. 

5.  Another  problem  is  to  know  how  to  use  your 
eyes  while  speaking.  The  hearer  enjoys  catching  the 
speaker's  eye  now  and  then,  for  he  feels  that  the  speaker 
is  really  talking  to  him.  Do  not  keep  your  eyes 
turned  toward  the  floor,  or  out  thru  the  window,  or 
above  the  heads  of  the  audience,  but  look  your  hearers 
right  in  the  eye.  Then  you  can  see  whether  they 
are  really  interested,  and  if  they  are,  you  will  much 
better  enjoy  speaking  to  them. 
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Assignment  » 

Tomorrow  we  shall  consider  the  speaker's  voice,  tone, 
and  articulation.  If  you  do  not  know  what  this  big  word 
means,  look  it  up  in  a  dictionary.  Then  study  the  lesson 
carefully. 

Lesson  88 
Voice,  Tone,  and  Articulation 

One  of  the  most  important  things  in  becoming  a 
good  speaker  is  to  know  how  to  use  the  voice  properly. 
Have  you  read  the  story  of  Demosthenes,  of  ancient 
Greece,  who  overcame  the  weakness  of  his  voice  and 
the  stammer  in  his  speech  and  became  the  most  elo- 
quent orator  of  the  world?  If  not,  ask  your  teacher 
to  tell  the  story  to  the  class,  or  to  tell  you  where  you 
can  find  it  to  read. 

This  lesson  contains  some  suggestions  to  help  you 
in  the  use  of  your  voice.  You  may  not  become  as 
eloquent  as  Demosthenes,  but  you  certainly  can  become 
a  clear,  forceful  speaker,  whom  people  will  be  glad  to 
hear,  and  that  is  the  best  oratory  for  today. 

1.  Be  sure  to  let  your  voice  out  so  that  every  person 
in  the  room  may  hear  you  without  effort.  No  listener 
will  give  attention  very  long  if  he  has  to  strain  to  hear 
the  speaker.  Be  sure  that  those  in  the  farthest  seats 
can  hear  you  easily. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  do  not  speak  too  loud.  Per- 
haps you  have  heard  speakers  who  seemed  to  think 
it  necessary  to  shout  in  order  to  make  a  good  speech. 
This  is  especially  true  of  ignorant  speakers,  who  can 
often  be  heard  at  a  great  distance  from  the  building. 
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This  is  unnecessary  and  absurd.  Speak  in  a  natural, 
conversational  tone,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  with 
perfect  ease,  but  do  not  shout. 

3.  Try  to  make  your  tones  clear  and  ringing.  A 
good  speaking  voice  is  musical  and  carries  well.  Let 
the  tones  come  from  the  front  of  the  mouth  as  far  as 
possible,  so  that  they  will  not  be  smothered  in  the 
throat  but  may  have  the  ringing  quality  that  the 
teeth  give  them. 

4.  Do  not  speak  in  a  monotone;  that  is,  do  not 
make  all  your  tones  of  one  pitch.  You  would  soon 
tire  of  a  piece  of  music  if  it  were  all  played  on  one  or 
two  keys  of  the  piano.  Your  voice  has  higher  tones 
and  lower  tones,  and  you  should  use  both  in  speaking. 
In  conversation  you  naturally  let-  your  voice  fall  at 
the  end  of  a  sentence,  keep  it  up  at  the  end  of  a  ques- 
tion, and  the  like.  You  should  use  the  same  variety 
of  tones  in  public  speaking. 

5.  Be  very  careful  of  your  articulation.  If  you 
have  looked  up  this  word  in  the  dictionary,  you  know 
that  it  means  pronouncing  distinctly  every  syllable 
of  every  word.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
thing  of  all  in  speaking.  Sometimes  we  hear  it  said 
of  a  speaker,  ''He  talks  as  if  his  mouth  were  full  of 
mush."  This  usually  means  that  he  is  too  lazy  to 
work  his  tongue,  teeth,  and  lips  properly.  Of  course, 
some  people  have  a  natural  difficulty  in  their  speech, 
such  as  stammering  or  lisping,  and  these  impediments 
may  require  a  great  deal  of  work  to  overcome,  but 
most  boys  and  girls  can  articulate  perfectly  if  they 
will  only  try  hard  enough. 
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6.  Perhaps  the  best  suggestion  of  all  is,  speak  slowly. 
The  most  common  mistake  of  young"  speakers  is  to 
speak  too  fast.  Always  speak  slowly  enough  to  artic- 
ulate perfectly  and  also  to  give  the  hearers  a  better 
chance  to  understand  all  the  thought. 

Assignment 
Read  carefully  the  fine  passage  in  Lesson  89.  Look  up 
in  the  dictionaiy  any  words  that  are  new  to  you,  and  study 
the  passage  until  you  understand  every  word  in  it.  There 
are  188  words  in  it,  and  when  you  have  learned  it  thoroly 
you  should  take  a  little  less  than  two  minutes  to  read  it. 
Pronounce  carefully  every  syllable  of  every  word. 

Lesson  89  ' 

Exercise  in  Oral  Reading 

The  following  passage  from  the  famous  ''War  Mes- 
sage" of  President  Wilson,  delivered  to  Congress 
April  2,  1917,  is  to  be  our  lesson  today,  according  to 
assignment.  The  passage  is  well  worth  careful  study, 
and  should  be  committed  to  memory  by  every  Ameri- 
can boy  and  girl.  You  should  stand  before  the  class 
as  you  read,  and  try  to  observe  the  suggestions  about 
reading  and  speaking  in  Lessons  87  and  88. 

On  Declaring  War 

We  are  now  about  to  accept  the  gage  of  battle  with  this 
natural  foe  to  liberty,  and  shall,  if  necessary,  spend  the 
whole  force  of  the  nation  to  check  and  nullify  its  preten- 
sions and  its  power.  *  *  *  The  world  must  be  made  safe 
for  democracy.  Its  peace  mhst  be, planted  upon  the  trusted 
foundations  of  political  liberty. 
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We  have  no  selfish  ends  to  serve.    We  desire  no  conquest, 

no  dominion.     We  seek  no  indemnities  for  ourselves,  no 

material   compensation   for   the   sacrifices   we   shall   freely 

make.    We  are  but  one  of  the  champions  of  the  rights  of 

mankind.    We  shall  be  satisfied  when  these  rights  have  been 

made  as  secure  as  the  faith  and  the  freedom  of  nations  can 

make  them. 

*  *  * 

To  such  a  task  we  can  dedicate  our  lives  and  our  for- 
tunes, everything  that  we  are  and  everything  that  we  have, 
with  the  pride  of  those  who  know  that  the  day  has  come 
when  America  is  privileged  to  spend  her  blood  and  her 
might  for  the  principles  that  gave  her  birth  and  happiness , 
and  the  peace  which  she  has  treasured.  God  helping  her, 
she  can  do  no  other. 

Assignment 

The  club  meeting  tomorrow  will  give  you  another  fine 
opportunity  to  put  into  practice  the  suggestions  we  have 
had  in  the  past  few  lessons. 

Lesson  90 

Eleventh  Club  Meeting 

Have  the  last  three  lessons  helped  to  make  the 
speaking  today  easier  and  better?  Which  suggestions 
have  helped  you  most? 

Assignment 

Write  a  composition  on  the  subject,  Why  America  Went 
to  War.  This  is  a  subject  that  every  American  citizen 
should  know  about,  for  if  he  knows  the  truth  he  will  be 
prouder  than  ever  that  he  is  an  American. 
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Lesson  91 

Composition:  Why  America  Went  to  War 

It  is  suggested  that  just  before  the  lesson  today  the 
class  shall  salute  the  flag  in  the  usual  way,  and  that, 
if  possible,  the  flags  of  the  Allied  Nations,  as  well  as 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  shall  be  displayed  iu  the  school- 
room. 

It  will  always  be  told  to  the  school  children  of  enlightened 
nations  that  America  entered  the  World  War  for  no  selfish 
gain  or  glory,  but  poured  out  her  treasure  and  her  blood  to 
make  the  whole  world  free  for  all  the  years  to  come. 

Assignment  ^ 

Tomorrow's  lesson  will  take  up  some  more  troublesome 
expressions  that  are  often  heard,  and  will  show  the  correct 
expressions  to  use  instead  of  them. 


Lesson  92 

This  lesson  is  intended  to  help  you  to  avoid  five 
common  mistakes  and  to  use  correct  expressions  in 
their  stead. 

1.  He  don't,  it  don't.  These  expressions  are  incor- 
rect, because  the  subject  is  singular  (he,  it),  while  the 
verb  is  plural  (don't  means  do  not).  The  proper  con- 
traction for  does  not  is  doesn't. 

He  doesn't  try  to  speak  correctly. 
It  doesn't  matter  what  you  think. 
Father  doesn't  object  to  my  going. 
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2.  Ain't  and  hain't.  These  are  never  correct  in  any 
circumstances,  and  are  very  crude  mistakes.  The 
proper  contraction  for  I  am  not  is  I'm  not;  for  he  is 
not,  he  isn't;  for  they  are  not,  they  aren't.  The  proper 
contraction  for  have  not  is  haven't. 

I'm  not  afraid  to  try. 

He  isn't  at  home  today. 

They  aren't  Uving  here  now. 

We  haven't  seen  him  lately.  "" 

3.  Have  got,  haven't  got.  The  verb  have  means  to 
.  possess,  and  the  use  of  got  after  it  to  denote  possession 

is  unnecessary  and  incorrect. 

I  have  the  scissors. 
What  have  you  in  your  hand? 
I  haven't  your  knife. 
Haven't  you  a  new  bicycle? 

It  is  entirely  correct  to  use  get  or  got  when  we  mean 
to  acquire  a  thing  by  one's  effort,  as  in  these  examples: 

Did  you  go  and  get  the  saw? 

Yes,  I  got  it  in  the  woodshed. 

I  have  got  all  my  lessons  for  tomorrow. 

4.  Didn't  do  nothing.  This  means  the  opposite  of 
what  the  speaker  evidently  meant.  If  a  person  didn't 
do  nothing,  what  did  he  do?  Why,  something,  of 
course!  Do  not  use  not  with  any  other  negative 
word,  as  no,  never,  nothing,  none,  etc. 

He  doesn't  do  anything  (or,  he  does  nothing). 

I  don't  know  anything  (or,  I  know  nothing)  about  it. 

I  have  never  seen  anything  like  it. 
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5.  Where  at?  Where  tof  The  words  at  and  to  are 
unnecessary. 

Where  are  they  camping?  (Not  where  are  they  camp- 
ing at?) 

Come  and  walk  with  me.    Where?    (Not  where  to?) 

Correct  the  following  letter  written  by  our  poor 
friend  "Clumsy  Pete."  Copy  it  neatly  with  every 
one  of  his  mistakes  corrected.  Perhaps  this  will  help 
him  to  do  much  better  next  time. 

Bonehead,  N.  G. 
February  30,  1919. 
Dear  Dick, 

As  I  hain't  heard  nothing  from  you  in  a  long  time  I  will 
write  to  you  today.  I've  got  a  new  Scout  uniform,  but  it 
ain't  big  enough  and  don't  feel  comfortable. 

I  heard  you  was  going  on  a  camping  trip,  but  I  didn't 
hear  where  to.  When  you  get  to  camp  drop  me  a  card,  so 
that  I  may  know  where  you  are  at. 

Your  friend. 

Clumsy  Pete. 
Assignment 

Tomorrow  we  are  to  study  a  poem.  The  lesson  contains 
a  few  questions  to  be  answered  after  you  have  read  the 
poem  carefully.  Begin  to  learn  the  poem  by  heart,  as  you 
will  be  expected  to  know  it  all  by  day  after  tomorrow. 

Lesson  93 

Study  of  a  Poem 

The  poem  we  are  to  study  today  was  written  years 
ago  by  John  Hay,  who  was  a  great  American  states- 
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man  as  well  as  a  true  poet.  This  poem  means  a  great 
deal  to  us  just  now,  when  our  boys  are  coming  back 
to  us  from  France. 

Suggestion:  If  the  musical  arrangement  of  this  poem  can 
be  sung  by  someone  in  the  school,  or  rendered  on  the  talk- 
ing machine,  it  will  add  to  the  recitation. 

When  the  Boys  Come  Home 
By  John  Hay 
There's  a  happy  time  coming. 

When  the  boys  come  home. 
There's  a  glorious  day  coming, 

When  the  boys  come  home. 
We  will  end  the  dreadful  story 
Of  this  madness  dark  and  gory 
In  a  sunburst  of  glory, 

When  the  boys  come  home. 

The  day  will  seem  brighter 

When  the  boys  come  home. 
For  our  hearts  will  be  lighter 

When  the  boys  come  home. 
Wives  and  sweethearts  will  press  them 
In  their  arms  and  caress  them. 
And  pray  God  to  bless  them, 

When  the  boys  come  home. 

The  thinned  ranks  will  be  proudest 

When  the  boys  come  home, 
And  their  cheer  will  ring  the  loudest 

When  the  boys  come  home. 
The  full  ranks  will  be  shattered. 
And  the  bright  arms  will  be  battered. 
And  the  battle-standards  tattered^ 

When  the  boys  come  home. 
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Their  bayonets  may  be  rusty, 

When  the  boys  come  home, 
And  their  uniforms  dusty, 

When  the  boys  come  home. 
But  all  shall  see  the  traces 
Of  battle's  royal  graces, 
In  the  brown  and  bearded  faces, 

When  the  boys  come  home. 

Our  love  shall  go  to  meet  them. 

When  the  boys  come  home, 

'      To  bless  them  and  to  greet  them, 

When  the  boys  come  home. 

And  the  fame  of  their  endeavor 

Time  and  change  shall  not  dissever 

From  the  nation's  heart  forever, 

"When  the  boys  come  home. 

— Adapted. 
Used  by  permission  of  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Do  you  understand  this  poem?  If  you  do,  you  can 
answer  in  your  own  words  the  following  questions 
about  it : 

1.  What  is  meant  "this  madness  dark  and  gory"?  (1st 
stanza.) 

2.  What  is  a  sunburst?    See  the  Dictionary.    (1st  stanza.) 

3.  "The  thinned  ranks  will  be  proudest."  (3d  stanza.) 
Is  this  true?    If  it  is  true,  why  is  it? 

4.  What  do  the  last  four  lines  of  the  third  stanza  mean? 

5.  What  does  dissever  mean?  See  Dictionary.  (5th 
stanza.) 
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Assignment 

Finish  memorizing  the  poem  we  have  studied  today, 
and  have  it  ready  to  recite  from  memory  tomorrow.  Prac- 
tice reciting  it  several  times  at  home  before  coming  to  class. 

Remember  the  suggestions  about  oral  reading  and  speak- 
ing in  Lessons  87  and  88.  Some  special  suggestions  about 
reading  poetry  are  given  in  Lesson  94. 


Lesson  94 

Reading  a  Poem 

1.  Poetry  differs  from  prose  in  having  a  regular 
swing,  like  music.  This  swing  is  called  rhythm. 
Most  poetry  has  also  what  is  called  rhyme;  that  is, 
the  last  words  of  certain  lines  have  a  sound  much 
alike,  as  brighter  and  lighter,  rusty  and  dusty,  story, 
gory,  and  glory,  in  the  poem  we  are  studying. 

2.  In  reading  poetry  we  must  bring  out  not  only 
the  thought,  as  we  do  in  prose,  but  also  the  rhythm 
and  the  rhyme.  Of  course,  the  thought  is  the  more 
important,  and  the  reader  must  bring  it  out  very 
clearly,  but  at  the  same  time  he  must  observe  the 
swing  and  the  musical  quality  of  the  poem.  If  one 
reads  for  the  rhythm  alone,  the  reading  will  be  a  mere 
"sing-song." 

3.  Poetry  must  not  be  read  too  fast.  This  is  the 
worst  fault  of  most  readers  in  trying  to  read  poems 
aloud.  Read  deliberately,  bringing  out  the  thought 
carefully  and  naturally  for  the  hearer. 
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Assignment 

In  addition  to  preparing  for  the  club  meeting  tomorrow, 
read  the  suggestions  in  Lesson  95  about  preparing  argu- 
ments for  debating. 

Lesson  95 

Twelfth  Club  Meeting 

In  preparing  for  a  debate  there  are  a  number  of 
important  things  to  keep  in  mind.  ^  few  of  these 
things  are  suggested  here; 

1.  The  Aim  in  Debate.  The  aim  in  debating  is  to 
cause  the  judges  to  believe  that  your  side  of  the  ques- 
tion is  the  right  side,  and  to  persuade  them  to  vote 
for  that  side.  Debating  is  not  just  for  entertaining 
the  audience,  altho  a  good  debate  is  very  interesting 
indeed.  You  caainot  win  by  merely  making  asser- 
tions on  your  side  or  by  merely  contradicting  what 
your  opponents  say.  You  can  win  only  by  making 
good  arguments  and  backing  them  up  with  proofs. 
Then  you  must  meet  the  arguments  of  your  opponents 
and  prove  that  they  are  either  not  true  or  not  very 
important. 

2.  How  to  Find  Argimients.  You  will  usually  find  it 
necessary  to  make  a  careful  search  for  the  arguments 
you  expect  to  present.  Sometimes  you  can  find  them 
best  by  reading  something  that  tells  about  the  ques- 
tion. Sometimes  you  can  best  find  them  by  asking 
your  parents  or  friends. 

3.  How  to  Arrange  Argimients.  Do  not  try  to  have 
too  many  points.  The  judges  will  be  more  impressed 
by  three  or  four  or  five  good  strong  points  than  by 
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ten  or  twelve  weaker  ones.  Always  select  a  good, 
telling  point  to  start  with,  but  save  the  one  you  think 
the  very  strongest  for  the  last  one.  This  is  called 
"coming  to  a  climax." 

4.  How  to  State  Arguments.  It  is  best  to  state  your 
arguments  in  the  form  of  complete  sentences,  even 
when  making  out  your  plan  beforehand.  Then  you 
have  an  assertion  which  you  can  proceed  to  explain 
and  prove  to  the  judges.  Express  your  arguments 
in  clear,  simple  words  of  your  own.  It  is  always  a 
good  plan  to  number  your  points  as  you  present  them, 
so  that  the  judges  can  easily  keep  up  with  the  argu- 
ments you  make.  For  example,  you  may  say,  "My 
second  point  is,"  etc.,  or  "I  shall  now  prove  in  the 
third  place  that,"  etc. 

5.  How  to  Prove  Arguments.  Merely  stating  an 
argument,  no  matter  how  strong  it  is,  does  not  prove 
it  to  the  judges.  You  must  always  bring  out  some 
facts  to  prove  the  truth  of  what  you  assert.  Some- 
times a  common  illustration  or  example  is  sufficient 
proof. 

V  6.  How  to  Emphasize  Arguments.  When  you  are 
debating  you  must  be  determined  to  win,  and  must 
show  your  determination.  If  you  make  your  argu- 
ments weakly  and  timidly,  as  if  you  did  not  expect 
to  win  and  did  not  really  care  whether  you  won  or 
not,  you  will  make  a  complete  failure.  As  boys  some- 
times say,  you  must  put  some  "pep"  into  your  speech. 
Then,  at  the  close,  go  briefly  over  the  points  you  have 
made,  so  that  the  judges  may  have  them  fresh  in 
mind  as  you  leave  the  floor. 
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Assignment 

Study  the  arguments  presented  in  the  next  lesson.  This 
will  give  you  a  good  idea  of  how  a  good  debater  works  out 
his  plan. 

Then  work  out  a  similar  plan  for  the  argument  on  the 
negative  side  of  this  same  question.  See  if  you  can  meet 
all  the  argument  presented,  with  just  as  good  argument  on 
the  other  side.  Try  to  find  some  weak  places  in  the  argu- 
ments on  the  affirmative  side. 

This  will  be  your  composition  for  this  week. 

Lesson  96 

Exercise  in  Debating 

The  following  arguments  are  on  the  affirmative  side 
of  the  question,  "Resolved,  that  our  club  should  place 
a  fine  of  ten  cents  upon  each  member  who  misses  a 
club  meeting." 

1.  The  first  argument  is  that  every  member  must  be  made 
to  feel  that  he  cannot  afford  to  miss  a  club  meeting. 

a.  This  work  is  the  most  important  part  of  our  com- 

position course,  because  in  later  life  we  shall 
need  to  speak  more  often  than  we  shall  need  to 
write. 

b.  The  only  way  we  can  become  good  speakers  is  by 

attending  and  taking  part  in  the  club  meetings. 
'  c.  Some  members  are  likely  to  be  careless  and  to  stay 
away  from  the  meetings  without  any  good  excuse. 
d.  Therefore  the  club  must  do  something  to  make 
them  feel  the  importance  of  being  at  every 
meeting. 
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2.  Secondly,  a  fine  is  the  most  effective  way  to  make 
the  careless  members  attend  the  meetings. 

a.  Some  will  not  come  thru  their  own  interest  in  the 

work. 
'6.  The  parents  of  some  will  not  see  the  importance 

of  the  meetings,  and  will  not  compel  the  pupils 

to  come. 
C.  Some  will  not  come  even  when  the  teacher  threatens 

punishment  for  absence. 
d.  The  fine  will  touch  all  alike,   and  will  make  all 

reahze  that  missing  a  meeting  is  costing  something. 

3.  In  the  third  place,  a  fine  of  ten  cents  for  each  absence 
will  not  hurt  any  member  of  the  club. 

a.  Every  member  spends  that  amount,  or  more,  fool- 

ishly every  week. 

b.  This  is  only  the  price  of  a  good  picture  show,  or 

a  dish  of  ice  cream. 

c.  No  member  is  likely  to  be  fined  more  than  once,  as 

the  first  fine  will  teach  him  that  he  must  come. 

d.  The  lesson   of   promptness   it   will   teach   will   be 

worth  many  times  the  amount  of  the  fine. 

Now,  having  studied  these  affirmative  arguments, 
make  out  some  negative  arguments  to  defeat  them. 
Work  out  your  plan  in  the  same  general  form  as  the 
one  above.  Perhaps  the  following  questions  will  help 
you  to  think  of  some  good  negative  arguments. 

1.  Is  a  fine  necessary?  Do  not  all  the  members  attend 
the  meetings  as  it  is? 

2.  Cannot  the  teacher  require  the  members  to  be  present 
at  the  meetings? 

3.  Would  not  some  pupils  prefer  to  pay  the  ten  cents, 
and  thus  feel  that  they  had  bought  and  paid  for  their  per- 
mission to  be  absent? 
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4.  Would  not  the  fine  be  unfair  to  some  pupils  who  have 
no  money  of  their  own,  and  at  the  same  time  not  be  even 
felt  by  others? 

5.  Would  not  the  fine,  in  many  cases,  have  to  be  paid 
by  the  parents,  some  of  whom  could  not  easily  afford  the 
expense? 

As  you  think  over  these  questions,  state  the  argu- 
ments they  suggest  in  words  of  your  own,  and  then 
think  out  facts  or  illustrations  to  prove  them. 

Assignment 

Two  verb  forms  that  cause  a  great  deal  of  trouble  are 
shall  and  vyill.  We  shall  study  them  in  our  next  lesson. 
Half  an  hour  spent  in  studying  the  correct  use  of  these 
words  may  be  of  great  help  to  you  the  rest  of  your  Ufe. 

Lesson  97 

Shall  and  Will 

In  a  number  of  previous  lessons  we  have  spoken  of 
the  present  and  the  past  forms  of  verbs.  Today  we 
are  to  study  the  future  form.  There  are  several  ways 
of  denoting  that  something  is  to  occur  at  a  future 
time,  as  the  following  sentences  show: 

1.  School  opens  next  week, 

2.  School  will  open  next  week. 

3.  School  is  to  open  next  week. 

4.  School  is  going  to  open  next  week. 

Here  we  have  four  sentences  that  mean  the  same 
thing.    All  of  them  express  action  in  the  future. 
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The  most  common  way  to  denote  the  future  is  by 
using  shall  and  will  as  helping  verbs. 

I  shall  come  back  next  spring. 
You  will  miss  your  car. 
He  will  meet  me  at  the  station. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 
You  will  all  like  the  new  teacher. 
They  will  come  in  their  new  car. 

Observe  that  the  subjects  of  the  first  three  sen- 
tences are  pronouns  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
persons  in  the  singular  number;  and  the  subjects  of 
the  last  three  are  pronouns  of  the  first,  second,  and 
third  persons  in  the  plural. 

Observe  also  that  the  pronouns  of  the  first  person 
(I,  we)  use  shall  in  the  future,  while  those  of  the  second 
and  third  persons  use  will.  This  is  very  important  to 
remember.  We  cannot  say,  ''I  (or  we)  will  be  glad 
to  see  you,"  but  must  say,  ''I  (or  we"*  shall  be  glad  to 
see  you." 

Never  use  will  in  the  first  person  unless  you  mean 
to  express  one  of  these  two  ideas: 

a.  To  promise  a  favor  to  someone. 

If  you  wish,  I  vrill  wait  for  you  at  the  corner. 
Will  you  call  for  my  mail?    Yes,  I  vrill  do  so. 

h.  To  express  your  strong  determination  to  do 
something. 

He  thinks  I  will  not  try  again,  but  I  will. 

We  can  do  this,  and  we  will  do  it. 

Will  you  do  as  he  asks?    No,  I  certainly  will  not! 
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When  shall  is  used  in  the  second  or  third  person, 
it  does  not  denote  mere  future  time,  but  means  nearly 
the  same  as  must. 

You  shall  stay  right  here  until  this  work  is  done. 

They  shall  not  pass. 

He  shan't  have  it  again  (shan't  for  shall  not). 

In  asking  a  question  containing  shall  or  will,  use 
the  word  in  the  question  that  you  expect  to  hear  in 
the  answer. 

Shall  you  be  in  your  office  at  noon?  (Answer  expected, 
"Yes,  I  shall  be  there,"  or  "No,  I  shall  not  be  there.") 

Will  you  do  something  for  me?  (Answer  expected,  "Yes, 
I  vxill  do  so  if  I  can.") 

Assignment 

Study  the  sentences  in  Lesson  98  until  you  can  answer 
the  questions  suggested  in  the  lesson.  Four  of  these  sen- 
tences contain  an  incorrect  use  of  shall  or  mil.  Find  the 
errors  and  correct  them.  There  is  another  practical  little 
exercise  in  the  lesson,  to  test  your  understanding  of  these 
two  verbs. 

After  studying  the  exercises  in  the  lesson,  try  to  find  five 
examples  of  shall  and  five  of  will  in  some  book  or  paper 
before  class  time  tomorrow.  Notice  also  the  use  of  these 
words  in  the  conversation  you  hear,  and  make  note  of  any 
uses  that  seem  to  you  to  be  incorrect. 

Lesson  98 
Exercises  on  Shall  and  Will 

Examine  these  sentences,  and  be  prepared  to  answer 
the  following  questions  as  to  each  use  of  shall  and  will: 
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I 

a.  Does  this  express  simply  future  time? 
h.  Does  it  denote  a  promise? 

c.  Does  it  denote  determination? 

d.  Does  it  mean  must? 

Watch  carefully  to  find  and  correct  the  four  errors 
in  these  sentences: 

1 .  Tomorrow  will  be  a  beautiful  day. 

2.  We  shall  miss  you  when  you  are  away. 

3.  Hurry,  or  you  will  miss  the  fun, 

4.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  see  her  again. 

5.  I  am  glad  you  are  coming,   and  shall  expect  you 
Monday. 

6.  Mary,  will  you  help  me?    Yes,  Evelyn,  I  shall. 

7.  Let's  run,  or  we  will  be  late  to  school. 

8.  The  boy  that  broke  this  lock  shall  pay  for  it. 

9.  Will  you  be  glad  when  school  is  out? 

10.  Please  let  me  try  once  more;  this  time  I  will  suc- 
ceed - —  just  watch  me  and  see. 

Note  that  the  proper  contraction  for  will  not  is 
wonH,  and  the  proper  contraction  for  shall  not  is  shan't. 
I  shan't  be  surprised  if  he  comes  tonight. 
He  won't  expect  us  so  early. 
Won't  you  do  this  for  me?    Yes,  I  will. 
Mother  says  Mabel  shan't  go,  so  we  won't  wait  for  her. 

Rewrite  the  following  sentences,  filling  the  blanks 
with  shall  or  will.  Be  able  to  tell  why  you  have 
chosen  the  word  you  put  into  each  place: 

1.  I  am  afraid  we get  wet  in  that  shower. 

2.  This  boy be  twelve  years  old  in  January. 

3.  Tom  has  torn  his  cap,  but  he not  wear  mine. 

4.  George, you  please  lend  me  your  scout  whistle? 

5.  Yes,  I if  I  can  get  it  off  my  key  ring. 
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Assignment 

Very  much  like  shall  and  will  are  the  two  verbs  should 
and  would.  We  are  to  study  them  tomorrow.  They  will 
be  easy  if  you  understand  shall  and  will. 

Lesson  99 

Should  and  Would 

The  helping  verbs  should  and  would  are  in  many 
ways  like  shall  and  will.  Should,  like  shall,  is  ordina- 
rily the  form  to  use  in  the  first  person,  and  would,  like 
vxill,  the  form  to  use  in  the  second  and  third  persons, 
as  in  these  examples: 

I  should  like  to  see  the  manager. 
You  would  probably  recognize  him. 
He  would  help  us  if  he  were  here. 
■    We  should  appreciate  the  favor. 
You  woidd  both  enjoy  the  trip. 
They  would  be  very  sorry  to  give  you  up. 

We  may  use  would  or  would  not  in  the  first  person 
to  denote  willingness  or  unwillingness. 

I  would  helj)  you  if  I  could. 

We  would  do  our  best  to  encourage  him. 

I  would  not  do  that  for  anything  in  the  world. 

Should  is  often  used  to  mean  the  same  as  ought. 
This  is  a  correct  use,  especially  in  the  second  and  third 
persons.  In  the  first  person  it  is  generally  better  to 
use  ought. 
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You  should  try  to  write  more  neatly. 
He  should  do  his  work  better  than  he  does. 
They  shouldn't  have  done  that. 

I  know  I  should  not  have  gone  there,  but  I  went.  (It  is 
better  to  say,  "I  ought  not  to  have  gone.") 

After  the  word  if,  should  may  be  used  in  all  three 
persons.  So  may  would,  if  the  speaker  -wishes  to 
denote  willingness. 

If  I  should  meet  him,  I  should  be  glad  to  tell  him. 

If  you  should  miss  this  train,  you  would  be  too  late  for 
the  meeting. 

If  he  should  lose  his  ticket,  he  would  have  to  get  off  the 
train. 

I  could  do  as  well  as  he  if  I  would  only  try  as  hard. 

If  you  would  help  me  out,  I  should  never  forget  your 
kindness. 

If  this  boy  would  come  and  apologize  for  his  rudeness, 
the  teacher  would  forgive  him. 

The  most  important  thing  to  learn  from  this  lesson 
and  the  two  preceding  lessons  is  to  cultivate  the  habit 
of  using  shall  and  should  as  the  ordinary  words  in  the 
first  person,  and  will  and  would  as  the  ordinary  words 
in  the  second  and  third  persons.  If  you  can  form  that 
habit,  the  other  uses  of  both  words  will  come  to  you 
easily. 

Assignment 

Tomorrow  is  our  one  hundredth  lesson  and  our  thirteenth 
club  meeting.  Let  us  prove  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
foolish  notion  which  some  ignorant  people  have  that  the 
number  thirteen  is  unlucky.  We  can  do  so  by  making  this 
the  very  best  club  meeting  we  have  had  thus  far. 
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Lesson  100 
Thirteenth  Club  Meeting 

Assignment 

Write  a  composition  on  The  Number  Thirteen.    Read  the 
suggestions  in  Lesson  101, 


Lesson  101 

Composition:  The  Number  Thirteen 

No  doubt  this  composition  will  be  an  especially 
enjoyable  one,  and  as  many  as  possible  should  be 
read  in  class.  It  will  be  interesting  to  discover  how 
many  times  this  number  thirteen  may  be  found  in 
the  class,  as  in  the  following  ways: 

a.  How  many  of  the  pupils  are  thirteen  years  old? 

b.  Were  any  born  in  the  year  1913? 

c.  Were  any  born  on  the  thirteenth  of  the  month? 

d.  Do  any  of  the  pupils'  homes  have  thirteen  mem- 
bers? 

e.  Can  any  of  the  pupils  recall  a  special  experience  in 
which  the  number  thirteen  was  noticed? 

As  you  study  the  subject,  you  will  probably  think  of  many 
other  proofs  that  the  fear  of  the  number  thirteen  is  all  a 
silly  superstition  of  ignorant  people. 

Assignment 

We  shall  have  one  more  lesson  on  the  right  uses  of  shall 
and  will,  should  and  would. 
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Lesson  102 
Shall  and  Will;  Should  and  Would 

In  order  that  you  may  be  sure  to  understand  all 
the  right  uses  of  these  four  verbs,  a  few  more  explana- 
tions and  exercises  are  given  in  this  lesson. 

In  questions  containing  should  or  would,  use  the 
form  in  the  question  that  you  expect  in  the  answer. 

Should  you  like  to  try  my  skates?  (Answer:  "I  should 
like  very  much  to  do  so.") 

Would  you  help  me  if  I  should  send  for  you?  (Answer: 
"I  certainly  would.") 

Should  I  have  taken  the  north  road  instead  of  the  south? 
(Answer:   "Yes,  you  should  have  done  so.") 

Would  is  often  used  in  telling  of  what  used  to  take 
place  frequently,  as  in  a  story  of  older  times. 

When  we  were  children  we  would  often  gather  around  the 
big  open  fireplace  in  the  evenings,  and  mother  would  read 
stories  to  us.  Sometimes  a  passing  stranger  would  stop  for 
the  night,  and  he  would  sit  up  until  a  late  hour  listening 
to  the  tales  he  would  tell  of  far-away  places. 

Form  the  habit  of  using  shall  and  should  in  the 
first  person,  even  tho  it  may  sound  somewhat  awk- 
ward at  first.  Be  especially  careful  to  learn  such 
uses  as  these: 

I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him.     (Don't  say,  "I  will  be  glad.") 

We  shall  hope  to  hear  from  you  soon. 

I  should  like  to  visit  you  next  month. 

Should  you  like  a  glass  of  water? 

Shall  you  be  at  home  tomorrow  evening? 

Yes,  I  think  I  shall. 

Shouldn't  you  think  he  would  grow  tired  of  that  noise? 
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Fill  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences  as  directed, 
and  be  able  to  give  a  reason  for  your  choice : 

\      1.  (shall,  will)  Where I  sit,  please? 

2.  (shall,  will)  Be  careful,  or  you fall. 

3.  (should,  would)  I not  go  there  at  alL 

4.  (should,  would)  He  looks  as  if  he run  if  some- 
one   point  a  finger  at  him. 

5.  (should,  would)  Katherine  could  be  a  good  musician 
if  she practice. 

6.  (shall,  will)  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  I  

never  buy  anything  I  cannot  afford. 

7.  (shall,  will)  I  think  I  be  able  to  make  some 

money  this  summer. 

8.  (shall,  will)  Do  you  think  I ever  learn  to  swim? 

9.  (shall,  will)  I  know  you if  you  keep  on  trying. 

10.  (shouldn't,  wouldn't)  I be  surprised  if  we  had 

a  storm.     Then  Father get  home  tonight. 

Assignment 

Tomorrow  we  are  to  study  some  common  words  that  are 
often  mispronounced.  The  correct  pronunciation  of  such 
words  as  these  is  a  mark  of  an  intelligent  person.  Study 
them  carefully. 

Lesson  103 
Some  Every-day  Words 

Almost  any  schoolboy  or  schoolgirl,  looking  at  this 
list  of  common  words,  will  say,  "Why,  there  is  no 
use  of  my  studying  those  words;  I  always  pronounce 
them  exactly  right."  That  may  be  true  of  you,  but 
there  are  thousands  of  people  who  do  not  pronounce 
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them  correctly,  and  so  we  shall  all  study  them  today. 
The  list  is  as  follows: 


was 

get 

for 

men 

fire 

can't 

queer 

laundry 

risk 

half 

1.  The  word  was  is  often  pronounced  wuz.  WasnH 
is  often  pronounced  wassent.  Both  of  these  pronun- 
ciations are  incorrect.  Always  sound  the  a  as  in 
father,  and  give  the  s  the  sound  of  z. 

2.  For  is  frequently  mispronounced.  Always  give 
the  or  the  same  sound  as  in  horse.  Never  pronounce 
it  fur. 

3.  The  i  in  fire  has  the  full  sound  of  long  i,  as  in 
white,  time,  etc.  Careless  speakers  make  it  sound  hke 
far. 

4.  Queer  has  the  same  sound  of  ee  as  has  sweet  or 
peer.  Never  use  the  crude  pronunciation  that  makes 
it  sound  like  quer  or  quar. 

5.  The  i  in  risk  is  the  short  i,  as  in  fish.  The  pro- 
nunciation resk  is  never  correct. 

6.  Always  give  the  e  in  get  the  same  sound  that  it 
has  in  let,  bet,  or  red.  The  pronunciation  git  is  common 
among  uneducated  people,  but  is  very  crude. 

7.  There  are  many  words  like  men,  ten,  penny, 
many,  and  the  like,  that  have  the  sound  of  e  short, 
as  in  led  or  pet.  Some  people  make  this  e  sound  like 
the  short  i  in  tin  or  pin.  This  pronunciation  is  caused 
by  the  speaker's  being  too  lazy  to  open  his  mouth 
wide  enough  for  the  e  to  get  out,  and  in  trying  to 
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squeeze  thru  it  is  flattened  into  the  in  sound.     Don't 
spoil  your  speech  by  a  lazy  habit  like  that. 

8.  The  word  can't  is  another  word  that  is  often 
flattened  until  it  sounds  almost  like  kyaint.  Give  it 
the  same  sound  of  a  that  you  hear  in  stand  or' mansion. 

9.  The  words  that  contain  aun,  like  gaunt,  haunt, 
aunt,  and  laundry,  cause  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  Some 
of  them,  as  aunt  and  haunt,  are  often  flattened  until 
they  sound  like  ant  and  hant.  Others,  as  launch  and 
laundry,  are  sometimes  broadened  until  they  sound 
like  lawnch  and  lawndry.  The  correct  pronunciation 
of  aun  is  like  on  in  pond.  It  may  seem  a  Uttle  awk- 
ward at  first  to  pronounce  some  of  these  words  prop- 
erly, especially  aunt  (put),  but  when  you  once  get 
used  to  the  right  way  you  will  never  wish  to  go  back 
to  the  wrong  way. 

10.  If  you  will  look  up  the  words  half,  calf,  and 
laugh,  you  will  find  that  the  a  is  marked  with  two 
dots  over  it,  just  as  in  arm  or  father.  Most  people 
in  the  United  States,  however,  prefer  to  give  this  a 
the  intermediate  sound  heard  in  past,  ask,  and  answer. 
This  sound  is  not  so  broad  as  the  a  in  father,  nor  so 
flat  as  the  a  in  cat,  but  is  midway  between  these  sounds. 
It  will  require  some  practice  to  learn  this  sound  exactly, 
but  it  is  worth  a  good  deal  to  get  it  just  right. 

Practice  the  pronunciation  of  these  ten  words  until 
you  are  sure  and  your  teacher  is  sure  that  you  have 
each  one  perfect. 

Assignment 

The  next  lesson  will  help  you  to  use  correctly  two  verb 
forms  that  are  very  often  misused, 
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Lesson  104 

Was  and  Were 

As  we  learned  in  Lesson  84,  was  and  were  are  both 
past  forms  of  the  verb  be.  In  this  past  use  was  is 
always  singular,  and  were  usually  plural,  altho  it  is 
used  with  you  in  the  singular,  as  shown  in  these 
examples: 

I  was  we  were 

you  were  you  were 

he  was  they  were 

Were  has  another  use  in  which  it  denotes  not  past 
but  present  time,  and  it  is  this  use  of  were  that  causes 
so  much  trouble  to  many  people. 

If  we  are  just  supposing  that  something  is  true  at 
the  present  time,  altho  we  know  that  it  really  is  not 
true,  then  we  use  were.  Examine  the  following  sen- 
tences carefully,  and  also  the  explanations  that  are 
made  of  them.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
things  to  study. 

If  I  were  in  his  place  I  should  be  happy. 
(The  speaker  is  merely  supposing  himself  to  be  in  another's 
place,  altho,  of  course,  he  is  not  really  so.) 
If  he  were  older,  he  could  hold  the  position. 
(Of  course  he  is  not  older;  we  are  just  supposing  him  to  be.) 
If  this  stick  were  only  longer,  it  would  do  very  well. 
If  I  were  with  you  at  this  moment,  how  happy  I  should  be. 
What  would  you  do  if  you  were  I? 

Were  is  used  also  in  expressing  a  wish  that  some- 
thing might  be  true  at  the  present  time  when  it  is  not 
true.  • 
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I  do  wish  Uncle  Henry  were  here  now. 

How  I  wish  that  we  were  able  to  help  him. 

I  only  wish  this  were  true. 

Oh  that  we  two  were  maying! 
Thus  we  see  that  when  we  speak  of  something  sup- 
posed to  be  true  at  the  present  time,  while  really  not 
true,  we  use  the  verb  were.  This  use  is  most  common 
after  the  word  if,  and  in  expressing  a  wish,  tho  these 
are  not  the  only  places  in  which  the  same  usage  is 
found. 

This  does  not  mean  that  was  cannot  be  used  after 
if.  It  is  often  so  used,  when  we  are  speaking  of  past 
time,  as  in  these  sentences : 

If  Lawrence  was  at  the  meeting  yesterday,  I  did  not  see 
him. 

If  this  room  was  swept  this  morning,  the  work  was  very 
poorly  done. 

If  I  was  mistaken  in  what  I  told  you  the  other  day,  I 
beg  your  pardon. 

The  real  difference  between  if  I  was  and  if  I  were 
may  be  very  clearly  seen  in  these  two  sentences: 

a.  If  I  was  ever  there  I  cannot  remember  it. 

b.  If  I  were  only  there  I  could  help  him  out. 

(The  first  sentence  is  speaking  of  past  time;  the  second 
is  supposing  something  in  present  time.) 

The  use  of  was  where  were  should  be  used  is  a  mark  of  a 
very  careless  speaker. 

Assignment 

Some  practice  exercises  on  the  right  use  of  was  and  were 
will  be  given  in  a  later  lesson. 

Plan  to  keep  up  the  record,  or  go  beyond  it,  at  tomorrow's 
club  meeting. 
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Lesson  105 
Fourteenth  Club  Meeting 

Suppose  you  vote  today  on  whether  or  not  you  will 
invite  your  parents  and  friends  to  the  next  meeting. 
If  you  decide  to  do  so,  plan  carefully  to  give  a  program 
that  will  be  sure  to  please  them. 

Assignment 

What  was  the  most  interesting  lesson  you  have  had  in 
history  the  past  week?  Write  the  story  of  that  lesson  in 
your  own  words  as  your  next  composition.  Tell  the  story 
as  you  would  tell  it  to  someone  who  is  not  in  your  history 
class  and  is  not  familiar  with  what  you  are  studying. 

Lesson  106 
Composition:  A  History  Lesson 

Assignment 

We  have  had  many  lessons  full  of  important  things  to 
learn,  and  if  you  have  studied  as  hard  as  a  boy  or  girl  ought 
to  study,  you  will  be  glad  to  have  a  change  for  tomorrow. 
Our  next  lesson,  then,  will  be  called,  "A  Day  of  Fun." 
Read  the  directions  in  Lesson  107,  so  that  you  may  get  the 
most  enjoyment  and  benefit  from  the  lesson. 

Lesson  107 
A  Day  of  Fun 

1.  Bring  to  the  class,  either  orally  or  in  written 
form,  the  most  amusing  joke,  short  story,  poem,  or 
cartoon  you  have  seen  or  heard  lately. 
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2.  Be  sure  that  the  selection  you  bring  is  entirely 
free  from  any  kind  of  coarseness  or  vulgarity.  It  must 
be  something  that  the  most  refined  person  would 
enjoy. 

3.  Study  your  selection  so  that  you  may  present 
it  to  the  class  in  the  most  enjoyable  way.  It  will  be 
best  if  you  can  repeat  the  joke  or  tell  the  story  from 
memory.  Try  to  tell  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  class 
will  laugh  heartily,  but  you  yourself  should  not  join 
in  the  laughter  very  much.  This  will  probably  require 
some  practice,  but  it  will  make  the  joke  or  story  much 
more  enjoyable  to  the  class. 

This  lesson  should  prove  not  only  enjoyable  but 
instructive  as  well.  It  is  a  part  of  one's  education 
to  learn  to  appreciate  good,  clean,  wholesome  fun. 
A  keen  sense  of  humor  is  an  indication  of  a  healthy 
mind  and  a  wholesome  disposition. 

Assignment 

After  our  good  time  today  it  will  be  easier  to  take  up 
again  some  of  the  less  amusing  but  very  important  things 
that  an  educated  person  must  know  about  language.  Our 
next  two  lessons  will  take  up  another  part  of  speech  that 
we  have  not  yet  studied.  It  is  not  very  difficult,  but  will 
require  some  careful  study. 

Lesson  108 

The  Preposition 

We  have  studied  thus  far  five  parts  of  speech,  as 
follows:  (1)  Nouns;  (2)  Pronouns;  (3)  Verbs;  (4) 
Adjectives;  (5)  Adverbs.     These  are  the  largest  and 
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most  important  classes  of  words,  but  there  are  a  few 
other  classes  that  help  a  great  deal  in  expressing  our 
thoughts.     We   study    one    of   these    smaller   classes 
today. 
Examine  the  following  sentences: 

The  boy  went  to  school. 

Please  let  me  have  a  pound  of  butter. 

The  dog  ran  under  the  house. 

Every  word  in  these  three  sentences  can  be  placed 
in  one  of  the  five  classes  we  have  studied,  except  one 
word  in  each  sentence. 

Note  the  word  to  in  the  first  sentence.  If  we  leave 
it  out  and  say,  The  hoy  went  school,  we  at  once  miss 
something  necessary  to  the  sense.  If  we  try  to  use  it 
alone  and  say,  The  boy  went  to,  we  have  no  meaning 
at  all.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  to  goes  along  with  the 
noun  school.  The  words  to  school  taken  together 
mean  something;  they  tell  where  the  boy  went.  The 
word  to,  then,  joins  the  noun  school  to  the  verb  went 
so  that  it  modifies  went. 

Exactly  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  word  of  in  the 
second  sentence.  It  joins  the  noun  butter  to  the  noun 
pound  so  that  it  describes  the  pound  —  that  is,  modi- 
fies it.  So  also  the  word  under  in  the  third  sentence 
joins  the  noun  house  to  the  verb  ran  and  causes  it  to 
modify  ran. 

Words  like  these  are  called  prepositions.  A  prep- 
osition is  a  word  that  joins  a  noun  or  pronoun  to  some 
other  word  as  a  modifier. 

The  noun  or  pronoun  with  which  a  preposition  is 
used   (generally  the  one  following  it)   is  called  the 
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object  of  the  preposition. '  A  preposition  and  its  object 
taken  together  are  called  a  prepositional  phrase. 

Assignment 

In  our  next  lesson  we  shall  learn  some  more  about  the 
preposition,  and  shall  also  have  some  practice  exercises  to 
test  your  understanding  of  this  part  of  speech. 


Lesson  109 
The  Preposition  —  Continued 

To  test  your  knowledge  of  what  we  studied  yester- 
day, see  if  you  can  answer  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  is  a  preposition? 

2.  With  what  two  parts  of  speech  may  it  be  used? 

3.  What  do  we  call  the  noun  or  pronoun  with  which  a 
preposition  is  used? 

4.  What  are  a  preposition  and  its  object  together  called? 

The  following  list  contains  the  most  conunon  prep- 
ositions : 


about 

behind 

from 

thru 

above 

below 

in 

till 

across 

beside 

into 

to 

after 

between 

near 

toward 

against 

beyond 

of 

under 

along 

by 

on 

until 

among 

down 

outside 

up 

around 

during 

over 

with 

at 

except 

past 

within 

before 

for 

since 

without 
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Some  of  the  words  in  this  Ust,  as  before,  down,  for, 
since,  until,  and  up,  are  not  always  prepositions,  as 
we  shall  see  in  later  lessons.  You  will  soon  learn  to 
know  when  they  are  prepositions  by  the  way  they 
are  used  in  the  sentence. 

The  most  important  reason  why  you  should  study 
prepositions  is  that  you  may  understand  how  to  use 
pronouns  after  them.  The  following  forms  of  pro- 
nouns cannot  be  used  as  the  object  of  a  preposition: 
I,  he,  she,  we,  they,  who,  and  whoever.  Instead  of  these 
we  must  use  me,  him,  her,  us,  them,  whom,  and  whom- 
ever.    These  latter  forms  are  called  objective  forms. 

Remember:  When  a  pronoun  is  used  as  the  object 
of  a  preposition,  it  must  be  the  objective  form. 

The  postman  brought  a  letter  to  me. 
They  made  room  in  the  car  for  Alice  and  me. 
What  did  the  teacher  say  to  himf 
What  are  you  going  to  do  with  them? 
Between  you  and  me,  I  am  afraid  he  will  fail. 

Note. —  In  the  second  sentence  above,  the  preposition 
for  has  two  objects,  Alice  and  me.  Also  in  the  last  sen- 
tence, between  has  two  objects,  you  and  me. 

Fill  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences  with  the 
proper  forms  of  the  pronouns  suggested,  and  give  a 
reason  for  your  choice  in  each  case: 

1.  (she,  her)  I  had  a  letter  from yesterday. 

2.  (I,  me)  He  said  he  had  a  present  for  Fred  and . 

3.  (we,  us)  Coasting  is  great  fun  for —  boys  in  the 

winter  months. 
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4.  (they,  them)  invited  us  to  take  a  motor  trip 

with next  summer. 

5.  (I,  me)  Richard  sat  between  my  brother  and , 

Assignment 

Did  you  decide  to  invite  your  parents  to  the  meeting 
tomorrow?  At  any  rate,  do  your  very  best  to  make  it  a 
fine  meeting. 

Lesson  110 

Fifteenth  Club  Meeting 

Assignment 

Write  your  composition  on  some  subject  chosen  by  your 
teacher  from  the  program  today.  If  you  have  kept  your 
compositions,  compare  this  one  with  a  few  of  the  first  you 
wrote  and  see  how  much  improvement  you  have  made 
since  you  began  this  year's  work  in  composition. 

Lesson  HI 
Written  Composition 

Assignment 

We  shall  now  study  still  another  class  of  words.  These 
are  somewhat  like  prepositions,  but  you  will  soon  be  able 
to  distinguish  them. 

Lesson  112 

The  Conjunction 

We  learned  in  Lessons  108  and  109  that  preposi- 
tions join  one  word  to  another  as  a  modifier.    Today 
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we  study  some  other  words  that  join  in  a  different  way. 
Examine  the  following  sentences : 

Stuart  and  Donald  went  to  hunt  frogs. 
Do  you  prefer  to  walk  or  to  ride  this  evening? 
The  hunter  whistled,  and  the  dog  came  up  quickly. 
It  is  still  very  cloudy,  hut  the  rain  has  ceased. 
I  saw  him  as  I  came  into  the  house. 

In  the  first  sentence  the  word  and  merely  joins  the 
two  nouns  Stuart  and  Donald,  and  shows  that  they 
have  the  same  use  in  the  sentence,  as  subjects  of  went 
to  hunt  frogs.  In  the  second  sentence,  or  joins  the 
two  verbs  to  walk  and  to  ride.  In  the  third  sentence, 
and  joins  the  two  clauses,  The  hunter  whistled  and  the 
dog  came  up  quickly,  which  together  make  up  the 
sentence.  But  in  the  fourth  sentence  does  the  same 
thing.  In  the  fifth  sentence,  as  joins  the  two  clauses, 
the  second  of  which  modifies  the  verb  saw,  telling 
when  I  saw  him. 

Words  like  these  are  called  conjunctions.  A  con- 
junction is  a  word  that  joins  two  words  or  groups  of 
words  that  have  the  same  kind  of  use  in  the  sentence. 
Some  conjunctions  join  two  clauses  one  of  which 
modifies  some  word  in  the  other. 

Conjunctions  that  join  words,  phrases,  or  clauses  hav- 
ing the  same  use  in  the  sentence  are  called  co-ordinate 
conjunctions.  Conjunctions  that  join  a  modifying 
clause  to  another  clause  are  called  subordinate  con- 
junctions. 

Some  of  the  most  important  and  most  common 
conjunctions  are  as  follows: 
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Co-ordinate 

Subordinate 

and         nor 

as 

unless 

but          however 

since 

provided 

or            therefore 

tho 

because 

for           whereas 

altho 

until 

also         nevertheless 

if 

than 

Conjunctions  do  not  often  cause  any  special  dif- 
ficulty in  speaking  or  writing,  as  do  prepositions, 
but  one  or  two  special  uses  that  sometimes  give  trouble 
are  illustrated  in  the  following  sentences: 

He  is  as  tall  as  she.     (We  cannot  say,  as  tall  a^  her.) 
Are  you  as  old  as  I?     (Not  as  me.) 

Ralph  and  he  will  come  this  afternoon.     (Not  and  him.) 
My  cousin  is  much  taller  than  I.     (Not  than  me.) 

Assignment 

We  have  now  studied  all  the  parts  of  speech  except  one. 
This  one  we  shall  have  for  tomorrow.  It  is  not  very  diffi- 
cult to  understand. 

Lesson  113- 

The  Interjection 

All  the  seven  parts  of  speech  we  have  studied  thus  far 
have  been  words  that  help  in  expressing  oiu*  thoughts. 
Thus  nouns  are  names  of  things;  pronouns  stand  for 
names;  verbs  tell  what  things  do  or  are;  adjectives 
describe  things  or  point  them  out;  adverbs  describe 
the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  actions;  prepositions 
and  conjunctions  help  to  connect  words  in  ways  that 
make  clearer  sense.  All  these  parts  of  speech,  then, 
help  in  expressing  what  we  think,  believe,  or  know 
about  things. 
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Today  we  study  some  words  that  have  very  Httle 
to  do  with  expressing  thought,  but  are  thrown  into 
the  sentence  now  and  then  to  show  how  we  feel  about 
the  thing  we  are  saying. 

Read  the  following  sentences  aloud : 

Pshaw!    You  have  spilled  the  ink. 

Oh!  Oh!  what  a  wonderful  view! 

Oh !     I  have  hurt  my  foot ! 

Hurrah!    Tomorrow  is  a  holiday! 

Alas!    The  poor  child  was  never  seen  again. 

As  you  see,  the  words  pshaw,  oh,  hurrah,  and  alas 
could  be  omitted  without  changing  the  thought  of  the 
sentence,  but  they  do  serve  to  show  more  clearly  the 
speaker's  feeling  about  the  matter.  Pshaw  shows 
that  he  is  displeased;  oh  in  the  second  sentence  denotes 
surprise;  oh  in  the  third  sentence  expresses  pain; 
hurrah  indicates  joy;  alas  expresses  sorrow. 

Words  like  these  are  called  interjections.  An  inter- 
jection is  a  word  that  expresses  strong  feeling  or  emo- 
tion, such  as  surprise,  joy,  pain,  anger,  fear,  disgust, 
and  the  like. 

Other  parts  of  speech  are  sometimes  used  to  express 
emotion,  and  so  become  a  kind  of  interjection  for  the 
time  being.  Examples:  Shame!  Heavens!  Horrors! 
Mercy!  Terrible! 

Assignment 

Our  next  lesson  will  discuss  some  common  expressions 
that  well  educated  people  avoid.  Study  the  lesson  care- 
fully, in  order  that  you  may  not  use  them. 
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Lesson  114 
Some  Expressions  to  Avoid 

We  hear  many  words  and  expressions  that  are  used 
to  give  a  spicy  flavor  to  speech  without  adding  any- 
thing to  the  clearness  and  exactness  of  the  thought. 
Usually  such  expressions  soon  become  tiresome  and 
distasteful  to  intelligent  people.  Most  of  these  expres- 
sions belong  to  what  is  commonly  called  ''slang." 
They  are  a  sort  of  driftwood  language,  floating  along 
on  the  surface  of  our  speech  for  a  time  and  finally 
giving  way  to  other  expressions  as  meaningless  as 
themselves.  Careful  speakers  will  use  these  expres- 
sions sparingly,  and  then  only  in  light  conversation 
and  very  informal  letters.  They  should  never  be 
used  in  your  compositions  or  in  serious  conversation. 
It  is  usually  discourteous  to  use  them  when  convers- 
ing with  one's  teacher  or  older  friends. 

A  very  few  of  the  many  slang  phrases  of  today  that 
are  to  be  avoided  are  as  follows : 

sure  thing  nix  (for  no)  I  should  worry 

I  sure  did  I  bet  (or  you  bet)        not  on  your  life 

going  some         believe  me  isn't  that  the  limit? 

There  are  many  other  expressions  that  uncultured 
persons  often  use  that  are  worse  than  slang  and  are 
to  be  classed  as  profane  or  vulgar,  or  at  the  least,  as 
coarse.  Of  course  no  self-respecting  schoolboy  or 
schoolgirl  will  use  any  such  expressions,  as  they  always 
cheapen  and  degrade  the  user. 
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Cultured  people  are  careful  also  not  to  use  too  many 
interjections  or  exclamations  in  their  speech.  When 
we  hear  a  person  whose  speech  is  full  of  such  words 
as  oh!  ah!  my!  mercy!  heavens!  awful!  how  perfectly 
grand!  and  the  like,  we  are  likely  to  think  that  the 
speaker  is  shallow  and  sentimental,  if  not  actually 
silly. 

Assignment 

What  have  you  planned  to  make  tomorrow's  club  meet- 
ing interesting?  What  kind  of  club  would  it  be  if  every 
member  were  just  like  you? 

Lesson  115 
Sixteenth  Club  Meeting 

Assignment 

The  next  two  lessons  are  meant  to  test  your  knowledge 
of  the  eight  parts  of  speech,  as  we  have  studied  them  in 
the  foregoing  lessons.  Prepare  the  lessons  according  to 
the  directions  given. 


Lesson  116 
Test  Exercise  on  the  Parts  of  Speech 

Classify  all  the  words  in  the  following  passage. 
First,  rule  a  sheet  of  composition  paper  into  nine 
columns,  with  headings  as  follows: 


Word 

Noun 

Pro- 
noun 

Verb 

Adjec- 
tive 

Adverb 

Prepo- 
sition 

Con- 
junction 

Inter- 
jection 
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Then,  beginning  with  the  first  word  Old,  write  it  as 
the  first  word  in  the  Adjective  column;  then  write 
Abner  as  the  first  word  in  the  noun  column,  had  sold 
(together)  as  the  first  word  in  the  verb  column;  and 
so  with  every  word  in  its  proper  column.  A  verb 
phrase  should  be  written  as  a  single  verb. 

Abner  and  the  Freight  Train 

Old  Abner  had  sold  some  land  to  the  railroad  company, 
but  when  the  section  gang  built  a  sidetrack  past  his  garden 
gate  he  believed  they  were  trespassing  on  his  property. 
He  wrote  several  letters  to  the  superintendent  and  waited 
six  long  weeks  for  a  reply,  but  no  word  ever  came.  Finally 
he  grew  desperate. 

Assignment 

Tomorrow's  lesson  contains  another  passage  that  con- 
tinues the  story  of  Abner.  This  passage  is  to  be  studied 
in  the  same  way  as  the  one  in  today's  lesson. 

Lesson  117 
Abner  and  the  Freight  Train  —  Continued 

One  day  Abner  saw  an  engine  and  two  freight  cars  mov- 
ing slowly  down  the  sidetrack  towards  his  house.  He  made 
up  his  mind  in  an  instant  that  he  would  just  settle  the  dis- 
pute immediately.  He  threw  off  his  coat,  picked  up  a 
heavy  fence  rail,  and  strode  wrathfully  up  the  track. 

Assignment 

The  little  passages  you  have  studied  in  Lessons  116  and 
117  contain  the  first  part  of  a  story  that  promises  to  be 
interesting.     For  your  composition  exercise  tomorrow  you 
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are  to  write  a  closing  part  to  this  story,  just  as  you  think 
it  should  turn  out.  Make  it  just  as  interesting  as  you  can. 
Perhaps  your  teacher  will  let  you  have  a  story  contest,  with 
judges  to  decide  whose  story  ends  in  the  most  interesting 
way. 

Lesson  118 

Composition:     Abner  and  the  Freight  Train  —  Concluded 

As  the  stories  are  read,  note  carefully  the  improve- 
ment in  oral  reading  you  can  observe  in  yourself  and 
in  your  classmates. 

Assignment 

Tomorrow  we  are  to  study  a  beautiful  poem  about  the 
Flag  we  all  love.  Commit  it  to  memory  and  be  able  to 
recite  it  to  the  class.  You  will  not  have  to  look  up  the 
meaning  of  any  of  the  words  in  the  poem,  but  there  are 
some  expressions  in  it  that  will  probably  make  you  do  some 
careful  thinking  in  order  to  get  the  full  meaning. 

When  you  have  studied  the  poem  carefully,  see  whether 
you  can  answer  the  questions  that  are  suggested  at  the 
end  of  the  lesson. 

Lesson  119 

Our  Flag 

Flag  of  the  fearless-hearted, 

Flag  of  the  broken  chain, 
Flag  in  a  day-dawn  started, 

Never  to  pale  or  wane. 
Dearly  we  prize  its  colors, 

With  the  heaven  light  breaking  thru, 
The  clustered  stars  and  the  steadfast  bars, 

The  red,  the  white,  and  the  blue. 
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Flag  of  the  sturdy  fathers, 

Flag  of  their  royal  sons, 
Beneath  its  folds  it  gathers 

Earth's  best  and  noblest  ones. 
Boldly  we  wave  its  colors, 

Our  veins  are  thrilled  anew 
By  the  steadfast  bars,  the  clustered  stars, 

The  red,  the  white,  and  the  blue. 

—  Margaret  Sangster. 
Published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Find  answers  to  the  following  questions  from  the 
poem  itself,  or  from  asking  questions  of  someone  out- 
side of  class : 

1.  Why  is  the  Flag  called  "the  flag  of  the  broken  chain"? 
How  many  times  in  American  history  have  the  chains  of 
oppression  been  broken? 

2.  What  do  you  think  is  meant  by  the  two  lines, 

"Flag  in  a  day-dawn  started. 
Never  to  pale  or  wane"? 

3.  How  many  stripes,  or  bars,  does  the  Flag  contain, 
and  what  do  you  think  they  represent?  Why  are  they 
called  "steadfast  bars"? 

4.  How  many  "clustered  stars"  does  the  Flag  contain, 
and  what  do  they  represent? 

5.  What  do  you  think  the  three  colors  in  the  Flag  stand 
for? 

6.  Does  your  school  practice  the  salute  to  the  Flag? 

7.  If  not,  should  not  your  club  start  the  custom  at  once? 

Assignment 
Be  sure  you  are  ready  for  the  meeting  tomorrow. 
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Lesson  120 
Seventeenth  Club  Meeting 

Assignment 

Write  a  composition  on  a  subject  suggested  by  your 
teacher  from  today's  program. 

Lesson  121 
Written  Composition 

Assignment 
We  are  now  to  take  up  a  very  interesting  and  important 
subject  in  our  language  study.     It  will  help  you  in  the  use 
of  adjectives  and,  adverbs. 

Lesson  122 
Comparison  of  Adjectives 
As  we  have  seen  in  Lessons  72  and  73,  many  adjec- 
tives describe  a  noun  or  pronoun  by  denoting  some 
quality  of  the  person  or  thing,  as  in  these  examples: 
a  blue  ribbon  an  old  story 

large  buildings  the  deep  water 

fast  horses  an  interesting  letter 

Other  adjectives  denote  quantity;  that  is,  they  tell 
how  much  or  how  many  we  are  thinking  of: 
much  money  ten  dollars 

few  people  sixty  pages 

some  boys  little  hope 

Most  of  these  adjectives  that  denote  quality  or 
quantity  may  be  changed  in  form  to  denote  that  the 
thing  described  has  the  quality  or  quantity  in  greater 
or  less  measure  than  other  things.  Thus,  if  one  horse 
is  fast,  another  may  be  faster,  and  still  another  may 
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be  the  fastest  of  all.  One  man  may  have  much  money, 
another  more  money,  and  another  the  most  money. 
One  letter  may  be  interesting,  another  more  interesting, 
and  another  the  most  interesting.  One  may  have 
little  hope,  less  hope,  or  the  least  hope. 

This  change  of  form  that  many  adjectives  make  is 
called  comparison. 

The  simple  form  of  the  adjective,  as  large,  sweet, 
beautiful,  good,  is  known  as  the  positive  degree  of  com- 
parison. The  form  denoting  greater  or  less  degree, 
as  larger,  sweeter,  more  beautiful,  better,  is  known  as 
the  comparative  degree;  and  the  form  denoting  the 
greatest  or  least  degree,  as  largest,  sweetest,  most  beauti- 
ful, best,  is  known  as  the  superlative  degree. 

When  the  adjective  has  only  one  syllable,  or  two 
syllables  easily  pronounced,  it  usually  forms  the  com- 
parative degree  by  adding  er,  and  the  superlative 
degree  by  adding  est  to  the  positive,  or  simple,  form. 
When  the  adjective  is  a  long  word  or  is  not  easily 
pronounced  with  er  and  est,  it  forms  the  comparative 
by  using  more  (or  less),  and  the  superlative  by  using 
most  (or  least),  before  the  positive  form,  as  illustrated 
in  these  examples: 


Positive 

Comparative 

Superlative 

long 

longer 

longest 

true 

truer 

truest 

happy 

happier 

happiest 

simple 

simpler 

simplest 

careful 

more  careful 

most  careful 

anxious 

less  anxious 

least  anxious 

generous 

more  generous 

most  generous 

remarkable 

more  remarkable 

most  remarkable 
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A  few  adjectives  form  the  comparative  and  superla- 
tive in  an  irregular  way.  The  most  common  adjec- 
tives of  this  class  are  the  following: 


Positive 

Comparative 

Superlative 

good 

better 

best 

bad 

worse 

worst 

much 

more 

most 

many 

more 

most 

little 

less 

least 

Form  the  comparative  and  superlative  of  each  of 
the  following  adjectives,  and  make  a  sentence  con- 
taining each  form: 

useful  wide  heavy 

strong  slippery  pretty 

lazy  unusual  frightful 

Assignment 

In  our  next  lesson  we  shall  continue  the  study  of  com- 
parison, and  shall  see  how  important  it  is  in  composition. 

Lesson  123 

Comparison  —  Continued 

Many  adverbs  may  be  compared  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  adjectives,  as  the  following  examples  show: 

Positive  Comparative  Superlative 

soon  sooner  soonest 

gladly  more  gladly  most  gladly 

easily  more  easily  most  easily 

rapidly  less  rapidly  least  rapidly 

well  better  best 
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The  comparative  degree  is  used  in  comparing  two 
things  or  two  groups  of  things: 

John  is  heavier  than  Walter. 

Platinum  is  more  costly  than  gold. 

Rabbits  can  run  faster  than  boys. 

Lucile  writes  more  neatly  than  her  classmates. 

Alfred  likes  composition  better  than  history. 

The  superlative  degree  is  used  in  comparing  one 
thing  or  group  of  things  with  two  or  more  other  things 
or  groups : 

RoUo  is  the  tallest  of  the  three  boys. 
This  is  the  finest  day  we  have  had  this  week. 
Composition  is  the  most  interesting  of  all  my  studies. 
June  twenty-first  is  the  longest  day  of  the  year. 

Never  use  the  superlative  when  comparing  only  two 
things.     The  following  sentences  are  incorrect: 

Which  of  these  two  boys  is  the  tallest?     (Say  the  taller.) 
Ruby  and  Nell  are  twins,  but  Nell  is  the  best  student. 
(Say  the  better  student.) 

Tennis  and  baseball  are  my  favorite  sports,  and  I  can- 
not tell  which  I  like  the  best.     (Say  Hke  the  better.) 

The  caution  just  given  is  the  most  practical  thing 
for  you  to  remember  about  the  comparison  of  adjec- 
tives and  adverbs. 

Fill  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences  with  the 
proper  forms  of  the  adjectives  and  adverbs  suggested: 

1.  (expensive)  Clothing  is  much  than  it  used  to 

be. 

2.  (high)   The  ballon  rose  than  the  eye  could 

reach. 
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3.  (wonderful)  That  was  the escape  I  ever  heard 

of. 

4.  (harsh)  The  peacock  has  the  voice  of  all  the 

fowls  on  the  farm. 

5.  (well)  Which  do  you  like  ,  apples  or  oranges? 

6.  (good)   One  of  these  wheels  is  a  Rambler  and  the 
other  is  a  Ranger,  but  I  do  not  know  which  is  the . 

7.  (soon)   Carl,  come  and  race  with  me,  and  let's  see 
which  can  reach  the  gate  the . 

8.  (well)  Of  all  the  stories  I  have  read  I  like  this  one 


Assignment 

Tomorrow  we  are  to  study  another  poem.  It  tells  its 
own  story  in  its  own  simple  way.  Read  it  slowly  and 
thoughtfully  several  times,  and  try  to  commit  it  to  memory. 
Then  come  to  class  prepared  to  recite  it  if  called  upon,  and 
to  tell  the  teacher  and  the  class  in  your  own  words  what 
the  poem  means  and  why  you  have  enjoyed  it. 


Lesson  124 
The  Black-haired  Princess 

It  happened  once  in  the  olden  day, 

In  a  wonderful  land  that  is  far  away, 

A  Princess  lived  who  was  good  and  fair, 

And  her  only  unhappiness  was  her  hair. 

For  her  hair  was  black  as  the  ebony  tree 

That  grows  in  India  over  the  sea; 

It  was  black  as  the  wings  that  the  ravens  spread 

When  they  fly  from  the  tree  tops  overhead; 

It  was  black  as  the  midnight  stream  that  lies 

In  a  land  that  is  under  starless  skies. 
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Now  the  Princess  longed  for  golden  hair, 
And  she  went  to  the  King  in  her  despair. 

"Oh,  why  must  my  hair  be  black?"  said  she. 

"It  matters  not  that  it  falls  to  my  knee! 
The  hair  of  a  Princess  should  be  like  gold, 
For  such  is  the  way  that  the  tales  are  told. 
Have  I  done  wrong,  or  what  is  amiss 
That  I  should  have  black  hair  like  this?" 

The  good  King  smiled, —  his  hair  was  gray, — 
And  he  answered  the  Princess  in  this  way: 
"My  daughter,  why  is  it  I  love  you  well? 
Why  is  it  the  people  proudly  tell 
,0f  the"  things  you  say  and  the  things  you  do? 
Because  your  heart  is  good  and  true! 
Because  you  are  modest  and  kind  and  sweet, 
And  thoughtful  of  everyone  you  meet! 
And  that  is  the  truth  of  the  thing,  I  hold. 
That  the  hair  matters  not  if  the  heart  is  gold!" 

The  story  in  some  way  traveled  round. 

And  shortly  the  happy  Princess  found 

That  all  of  the  people  called  her  fair 

Without  regard  to  the  hue  of  her  hair, 

But  wholly  because  of  the  very  thing 

That  her  father  had  told  her,  the  wise  old  King! 

And  ever  after  they  did  their  part 

By  calling  her  Princess  Golden  Heart. 

—  John  Clair  Minot. 
Used  by  permission  of  The  Youth's  Companion. 

Assignment 
Prepare  carefully  for  the  club  meeting  tomorrow. 
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Lesson  125 

Eighteenth  Club  Meetmg 

Would  it  not  be  well  at  this  meeting  to  take  a  vote 
on  inviting  your  parents  and  friends  to  the  next  meet- 
ing, and,  if  you  do  so,  to  plan  for  a  special  program? 

Assignment 

Your  composition  for  tomorrow  is  to  be  a  most  interest- 
ing story.  The  title  will  be,  "The  Story  of  My  Life."  In 
it  you  should  tell  the  most  important  facts  of  your  life. 
Before  you  begin  to  write  you  should  make  out  a  plan  for 
the  story,  probably  somewhat  like  this: 

I.  My  ancestry  and  parentage 
II.  My  infancy 

1.  When  and  where  I  was  born 

2.  Where  I  spent  my  first  years 

III.  My  first  recollections 

1.  My  playmates 

2.  Good  times 

3.  Some  interesting  experiences 

IV.  My  first  schooldays 

1.  When  and  where  spent 

2.  How  enjoyed 
V.  My  later  school  life 

VI.  My  plans  for  the  future 

The  story  should  not  consist  merely  of  bare  facts,  but 
you  should  use  your  imagination  and  tell  of  your  life  as  if 
you  wished  others  to  feel  something  of  the  experiences  you 
have  had.  A  few  touches  of  humor  in  the  story  will  help 
to  make  it  interesting. 
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Lesson  126 
Composition:  The  Story  of  My  Life 

Note. —  The  teacher  will,  of  course,  decide  whether  the 
stories  are  to  be  read  before  the  class.  The  exercise  should 
not  be  made  embarrassing  to  any  pupils  who  may.  hesitate 
to  tell  their  story  to  their  classmates.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  may  be  made  very  helpful  to  both  teacher  and  class  in 
becoming  better  acquainted  with  each  other. 

Assignment 
You  will  find  your  next  lesson  not  in  this  book,  but  in 
your  geography  lesson  for  tomorrow.  Prepare  a  sheet  of 
composition  paper  as  directed  for  Lesson  116.  Then  count 
the  first  fifty  words  in  the  geography  lesson  and  classify 
them  in  their  respective  columns. 

Lesson  127 
Review  of  Parts  of  Speech 

By  this  time  you  have  had  enough  study  of  the 
eight  parts  of  speech  to  be  able  to  recognize  and  class- 
ify most  of  the  words  you  will  meet  in  your  reading 
or  use  in  your  speaking  and  writing.  To  be  sure, 
there  are  some  special  forms  of  verbs  that  you  have 
not  studied,  and  some  unusual  words  that  you  will 
occasionally  meet,  which  will  perplex  you.  Do  not 
be  troubled  over  this,  however,  as  you  will  have  oppor- 
tunity to  study  these  more  thoroly  in  a  more  advanced 
grammar. 

Assignment 

The  next  lesson  will  show  how  some  words  may  change 
from  one  part  of  speech  to  another,  and  will  help  you  to 
recognize  them  according  to  their  use. 
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Lesson  128 
One  Word  as  Different  Parts  of  Speech 

The  parts  of  speech  would  be  much  easier  to  learn 
if  each  word  always  belonged  to  the  same  part  of 
speech.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  words  are  used 
sometimes  as  one  part  of  speech  and  sometimes  as 
another.  The  purpose  of  today's  lesson  is  to  illus- 
trate some  of  these  changes  and  to  show  you  how  to 
determine  the  part  of  speech  from  the  use  of  a  word 
rather  than  from  the  meaning  alone. 

1.  Many  words  may  be  either  nouns  or  verbs, 
according  to  their  use  in  the  sentence. 

The  boy^  ivalk  to  school  every  day.  (verb) 
I  took  a  long  walk  in  the  woods,  (noun) 
You  must  not  talk  in  the  schoolroom,  (verb) 
Tom  made  a  good  talk  before  the  club,  (noun) 

2.  Many  words  may  be  used  as  either  nouns  or 
adjectives. 

Gold  is  a  heavy  metal,  (noun) 
She  wears  a  beautiful  gold  ring,  (adjective) 
The  window  was  broken  by  a  stone,  (noun) 
They  are  building  a  stone  fence,  (adjective) 

3.  Some  words  may  be  used  as  nouns,  verbs,  or 
adjectives. 

We  live  on  a  large  farm,  (noun) 

Father  takes  two  farm  journals,  (adjective) 

The  French  do  not  farm  like  the  Americans,  (verb) 

Here  is  a  bag  of  ceinent.  (noun) 

We  must  cement  the  bottom  of  the  cistern,  (verb) 

This  is  a  new  cement  walk,  (adjective) 
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4.  Some  words  may  be  either  adjectives  or  adverbs. 

Do  you  like  to  drive  a  fast  horse?  (adjective) 
Do  you  Hke  to  drive  very  fast?  (adverb) 

5.  Some  words  may  be  either  adverbs  or  preposi- 
tions. 

When  he  saw  us  he  stood  up.  (adverb) 

The  parade  came  up  the  street,  (preposition) 

The  others  entered,  but  he  remained  without,   (adverb) 

The  explorers  were  now  without  food,  (preposition) 

6.  A  few  words  may  be  either  prepositions  or  con- 
junctions. 

We  found  him  sitting  before  the  fire,  (preposition) 
I  will  visit  3^ou  before  I  go  home,  (conjunction) 
Doctor  West  has  sailed  for  France,  (preposition) 
Let  us  go  home,  for  it  is  growing  late,  (conjunction) 

7.  Many  words  may  be  either  adjectives  or  pro- 
nouns. 

I  well  remember  that  day.  (adjective) 
What  are  you  going  to  do  with  thatf  (pronoun) 
I  have  only  one  match  left,  (adjective) 
^I  know  how  one  feels  when  seasick,  (pronoun) 

Assignment 

Tomorrow's  lesson  will  test  your  knowledge  of  the  parts 
of  speech  according  to  their  use,  and  will  also  help  to  fix 
the  principles  of  today's  lesson  more  firmly  in  your  mind. 
Write  your  sentences  according  to  the  directions  given,  and 
bring  them  to  class. 
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Lesson  129 


Test  Exercise 

Make  sentences  using  the  words  in  the  following 
lists  in  each  of  the  ways  suggested.  Select  two  words 
from  each  hst  for  your  written  sentences: 

1.  Noun  and  Verb 


run                           swim 

play 

fish                           step 

fall 

2. 

Noun  and  Adjective 

straw                        brass 

garden 

marble                      linen 

paper 

3. 

Noun,  Verb,  and  Adjective 

iron                          thread 

heat 

wire                          cook 

plaster 

4. 

Adjective  and  Adverb 

hard                         well 

much 

bright                        enough 

little 

5. 

Adverb  and  Preposition 

down                        above 

around 

within                      below 

thruout 

6. 

Preposition  and  Conjunction 

but                           after 

except 

for                            before 

since 

7. 

Adjective  and  Pronoun 

this                           each 

another 

some                         these 

such 
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Assignment 

Did  you  invite  your  parents  and  friends  to  tomorrow's 
meeting?  If  so,  what  can  you  think  of  that  will  help  to 
make  them  enjoy  the  meeting?  Of  course,  a  well  prepared 
program  is  the  thing  they  will  enjoy  most  of  all. 

Lesson  130 
Nineteenth  Club  Meeting 

Assignment 

For  your  composition  exercise,  work  out  all  the  examples 
or  problems  in  your  arithmetic  lesson  for  tomorrow.  After 
working  them  out  in  the  usual  way,  copy  the  finished  work 
as  neatly  as  you  can  on  composition  paper  with  pen  and 
ink.  Take  just  as  much  pains  as  you  would  with  any  com- 
position. Make  your  figures  neatly,  keeping  the  rows  and 
columns  straight  and  even.  Be  sure  that  not  a  single  error 
is  made  in  any  of  the  problems. 

Lesson  131 

Composition:  An  Arithmetic  Lesson 

This  exercise  in  composition  should  teach  you  that 
every  lesson  in  every  subject  can  be  made  to  look 
neat  and  attractive.  A  good  writer  will  try  to  make 
all  his  written  work  as  neat  as  he  can.  Besides,  care- 
ful attention  to  the  accurate  wording  and  neat  solu- 
tion of  problems  in  arithmetic  will  help  very  greatly 
to  make  you  a  more  accurate  speaker  and  writer. 
Everything  that  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing 
your  very  best. 
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Assignment 

We  shall  call  our  next  lesson  "Quotations  Day."  You' 
are  each  to  select  some  good,  practical,  and  beautiful  thought 
from  some  good  writer  and  commit  it  to  memory.  It 
should  not  be  long  —  just  a  sentence  or  two,  or  a  stanza 
from  a  poem.  The  quotation  should  be  selected  with  much 
care,  and  should  express  in  a  beautiful  way  a  thought  that 
you  consider  worth  committing  to  memory. 

Then  when  the  roll  is  called  tomorrow,  you  are  to  rise 
and  recite  the  quotation.  Read  also  the  suggestions  in 
Lesson  132. 

Lesson  132 
"Quotations  Day" 

This  exercise  will  be  found  very  interesting  and  very 
helpful.  It  might  be  a  good  plan,  if  there  is  time 
after  the  quotations  have  been  given,  to  have  an 
informal  discussion  of  some  that  have  been  most 
interesting.  Feel  free  to  ask  questions  or  to  offer 
suggestions  about  the  quotations  or  the  authors  who 
wrote  them. 

When  you  find  a  noble  thought  expressed  in  beauti- 
ful words  and  commit  it  to  memory,  it  is  as  if  you 
found  a  pearl  and  put  it  away  to  be  cherished  among 
your  treasures. 

Assignment 

Tomorrow  we  shall  study  a  very  common  little  word  that 
shifts  about  from  one  part  of  speech  to  another  in  a  rather 
perplexing  way.  It  is  the  little  word  that.  What  do  you 
know  about  thatf  If  you  will  study  the  lesson  carefully, 
you  will  know  more  about  that  than  you  do  now! 
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If  you  can  tell  just  what  part  of  speech  that  is  each  time 
it  occurs  in  the  following  sentence,  you  will  not  need  to 
study  tomorrow's  lesson.  "The  teacher  said  that  that  that 
that  that  boy  used  was  not  the  correct  word." 

LiissoN  133 
The  Word  That 

We  have  seen  in  Lesson  128  that  the  same  word 
may  often  be  used  as  two  or  more  parts  of  speech. 
Today  we  are  to  study  a  very  common  word  of  this 
kind  which  often  puzzles  the  young  writer.  It  is  the 
word  that. 

1.  That  is  most  frequently  an  adjective.  This  use 
of  the  word  is  easily  recognized  by  noting  the  noun 
or  pronoun  which  is  modified  by  that,  as  in  these 
examples : 

That  car  has  no  license  number. 

Where  is  that  key  I  lent  you? 

I  shall  never  forget  what  occurred  that  day. 

2.  The  next  most  common  use  of  that  is  as  a  pro- 
noun. In  this  use  that  does  not  modify  a  noun,  but 
stands  for  it.  That  as  a  pronoun  has  two  distinct 
uses,  as  follows: 

a.  The  pronoun  that  may  point  out  some  particular 
person  or  thing,  almost  as  if  the  speaker  pointed  his 
finger  at  the  person  or  thing.  In  this  use  that  is  called 
a  demonstrative  pronoun. 

Who  is  that  at  the  door? 
What  do  you  call  that? 
That  is  very  interesting. 
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b.  The  pronoun  that  may  join  a  descriptive  clause 
to  the  antecedent  of  the  pronoun.  Thus  the  pronoun 
not  only  stands  for  a  noun  as  any  other  pronoun  does, 
but  also  serves  as  a  connective  word,  very  much  like 
a  conjunction.  In  this  use  it  is  called  a  relative,  or 
conjunctive,  pronoun. 

The  boys  that  camped  near  our  house  have  gone  home. 

(The  pronoun  that  stands  for  the  noun  boys,  and  joins 
the  descriptive  clause  that  camped  near  our  house  to  the 
antecedent  boys.) 

Snakes  that  have  holes,  or  pits,  in  their  heads  are  poisonous. 

3.  That  is  used  also  as  a  conjunction,  joining  two 
clauses  that  make  up  a  sentence. 

I  heard  that  you  were  going  away. 
(That  joins  /  heard  and  you  were  going  away.) 
We  are  anxious  that  he  shall  succeed. 
The  boy  worked  very  hard  that  he  might  be  able  to  go 
to  school. 

4.  That  is  sometimes  used  as  an  adverb  of  degree,  tell- 
ing how  much.  This  is  a  use  that  the  best  speakers  and 
writers  do  not  favor,  and  it  is  usually  to  be  avoided. 

I  do  not  need  that  much  rope. 
(It  is  better  to  say  as  much  rope  as  that.) 
I  could  hardly  believe  it  was  that  cold.  (Say  as  cold  as 
that.) 

Oh,  is  it  that  far?  (Say  so  far,  or  as  far  as  that.) 

As  we  have  seen,  then,  that  may  be  used  as  (1)  an 
adjective;  (2)  a  pronoun,  either  (a)  demonstrative, 
or  (6)  relative;  (3)  a  conjunction;  and  (4)  an  adverb, 
altho  this  last  use  is  not  to  be  encouraged  unless  in 
conversation. 
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Now  we  are  ready  to  examine  the  strange  sentence 
suggested  in  the  assignment:  "The  teacher  said  that 
that  that  that  that  boy  used  was  not  the  correct  word." 

As  you  can  easily  see,  the  first  that  is  a  conjunction; 
the  second  is  an  adjective  modifying  the  third,  which 
is  here  used  merely  as  a  quoted  word  —  really  as  a 
noun;  the  fourth  is  a  relative  pronoun;  and  the  fifth 
is  an  adjective. 

Assignment 

The  word  we  have  studied  today  is  so  hard  to  under- 
stand and  at  the  same  time  so  important  in  speaking  and 
writing,  that  we  are  going  to  have  another  lesson  about  it. 
Study  the  ten  sentences  very  carefully,  and  see  if  you  can 
tell  what  part  of  speech  that  is  in  each  sentence.  If  you 
can  do  so,  you  have  certainly  taken  a  long  step  forward 
in  grammar. 

Lesson  134 

Test  Exercise  on  Thai 

Study  the  following  sentences  as  directed  in  the 
assignment : 

1.  Who  is  that  in  the  yard  with  Edward? 

2.  Do  you  believe  that  he  can  find  the  way  alone? 

3.  Only  the  pupil  that  tries  hard  will  make  a  good 
speaker. 

4.  For  that  reason  I  am  glad  to  be  present. 

5.  You  could  not  walk  that  far.     (Improve  this  sentence.) 

6.  I  wonder  who  did  that. 

7.  I  wonder  who  did  that  fine  work. 

8.  We  admire  a  girl  that  tries  to  help  mother. 

9.  What  is  making  that  dreadful  noise? 
10,  He  is  a  true  friend;  I  am  sure  of  that, 
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Assignment 
Prepare  for  the  club  meeting  tomorrow. 

Lesson  135 
Twentieth  Club  Meeting 

Assignment 

Write  a  composition  on  a  subject  selected  by  your  teacher 
and  taken  from  the  program  rendered  today. 

Lesson  136 
Written  Composition 

Assignment 

Our  next  three  lessons  will  explain  the  common  uses  of 
three  marks  of  punctuation  that  we  have  not  yet  studied. 
These  lessons  will  be  very  useful  now  that  you  are  begin- 
ning to  have  more  experience  in  composition  writing. 

Lesson  137 
Uses  of  the  Dash 

Examine  the  following  sentences : 

After  a  few  minutes  we  started  again  and  —  mercy! 
what  was  that  noise? 

As  I  was  leaving  next  morning  —  it  was  Christmas  Day 
—  my  cousin  gave  me  this  beautiful  card  case. 

Please  hand  me  the  wrench  —  no,  not  that  one  —  I 
want  the  smaller  one. 
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In  each  of  these  sentences  you  will  observe  that 
the  speaker  has  started  to  express  a  thought  and  has 
suddenly  thought  of  something  else  that  breaks  into 
the  thought  before  it  is  finished.  This  interruption, 
or  breaking  into  the  thought,  is  indicated  by  separat- 
ing that  part  of  the  sentence  from  the  rest  with  a 
dash  ( — ). 

Examine  also  the  following  sentences: 

"I'm  going  this  very  moment  to  telephone  Jerry  and  tell 
him  I'm  dreadfully  sorry,  and  perhaps — "  Here  she 
stopped  and  began  to  finger  the  pages  of  the  telephone 
directory. 

(In  the  first  sentence  the  speaker  suddenly  breaks  off 
and  leaves  a  sentence  that  is  never  finished.) 

Andrew  — "I  know  it,  Lief,  but  how  do  I  know  you  can  — " 

Lief — "Now  there  you  go  again,  always  doubting  me." 

(Here  one  speaker  is  interrupted  by  another,  and  leaves 
an  unfinished  sentence.) 

The  dash  is  used,  as  we  see,  to  indicate  that  a  sen- 
tence is  broken  off  and  left  unfinished. 

Observe  also  that  in  the  last  two  illustrative  sen- 
tences we  have  a  part  of  a  dialog  between  Andrew 
and  Lief,  and  that  a  dash  is  used  to  separate  their 
names  from  what  they  are  represented  as  saying. 
This  is  a  coihmon  use  of  the  dash. 

Often  also  a  dash  is  used  to  separate  a  topic  or 
paragraph  heading  from  the  rest  of  the  paragraph, 
as  in  this  example  from  a  text-book  on  geography: 

Mineral  Resources. —  The  chief  mineral  products  of  Ten- 
nessee are  coal,  iron,  copper,  and  marble.  The  famous 
copper  mines  of  the  Ducktown  Basin  are  among  the  best 
known  in  America. 
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Thus  we  see  that  the  dash  is  used  chiefly  to  indicate 
a  sudden  change  in  the  course  of  a  sentence,  or  the 
breaking  off  of  an  unfinished  sentence.  It  is  used 
also  to  separate  paragraph  headings,  or  the  names  of 
the  speakers  in  a  dialog,  from  other  matter  begun 
on  the  same  line. 

A  schoolboy  was  once  asked  how  he  would  punctuate 
this  sentence:  "There  goes  Mary  —  look,  she  is  going  to 
school."  He  replied,  "Well,  I'd  make  a  dash  after  Mary." 
He  was  exactly  right! 

Supply  dashes  where  they  are  needed  in  the  follow- 
ing sentences,  and  tell  why  each  one  is  needed : 

1.  I  was  too  tired  to  write,  and  well,  I  just  went  to  sleep 
in  my  chair. 

2.  "David,  won't  you  come  and  help  Mother  lift  the" 
"Oh  now.  Mother,  let  George  do  it." 

3.*  Katherine  "Oh  say,  girls,  I  know  where  the  finest 
galax  leaves  are  growing." 

Mabel  "That's  just  fine.  We  can  go  and  gather  some 
on  Saturday,  can't  we?" 

Lucile  "We  can  make  up  a  party  and  get  an  early  start, 
so  as  to  be  back  for  lunch." 

Assignment 

Our  next  lesson  will  be  about  the  semicolon.  Study  it 
carefully.  Note  especially  the  directions  for  finding  sen- 
tences at  the  close  of  the  lesson. 

*Exercise  3  is  to  be  treated  as  a  portion  of  a  dialog  in  which  three 
girls  take  part. 
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Lesson  138 
The  Semicolon 

The  semicolon  (;)  might  be  called  a  larger  comma, 
because  most  of  its  uses  are  very  much  like  those  of 
the  comma  which  you  studied  in  Lessons  12,  13,  and 
26,  except  that  the  parts  of  the  sentence  that  it  sep- 
arates are  usually  larger  than  those  separated  by  the 
comma. 

We  have  seen  that  two  or  more  clauses  making  up 
a  double,  or  compound,  sentence  are  usually  sep- 
arated by  a  comma.  If  these  clauses  are  very  long 
or  somewhat  loosely  connected,  especially  when  there 
is  no  connective  word  between  them,  a  semicolon  is 
often  used  to  separate  them. 

It  is  not  a  very  pretty  legend;  yet  I  think  you  would 
like  to  hear  it. 

That  is  enough ;  you  may  go  now. 

Yes,  it  is  all  mine  and  my  wife's;  we  are  just  come  from 
the  country. 

It  was  not  what  the  Pilgrim  fathers  actually  accomplished 
that  made  them  great;  it  was  the  spirit  in  which  they 
worked. 

When  a  sentence  consists  of  two  long  clauses  in  one 
or  both  of  which  commas  are  used,  the  main  clauses 
are  commonly  separated  by  a  semicolon. 

He  surrendered,  knelt  down,  and  threw  away  his  revolver; 
but  no  quarter  was  given. 

One  day  a  woman  on  her  return  from  a  pilgrimage,  being 
weary,  sat  down  in  the  market-place  of  Ghent;  whereupon 
many  people  gathered  around  her,  asking  whence  she  came. 
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Note. —  This  kind  of  sentence  is  common  enough  in  the 
writings  of  educated  people,  but  you  are  not  yet  old  enough 
to  have  much  need  for  this  use  of  the  semicolon  in  your 
own  compositions. 

The  semicolon  may  be  used  instead  of  a  comma  to 
separate  words,  phrases,  or  clauses  when  these  are 
loosely  connected  or  are  rather  long. 

The  topics  studied  were  the  selection  of  seed;  the  time 
for  planting;  methods  of  cultivation;  spraying;  and  the 
marketing  of  the  crop. 

We  saw  him  leave  the  room  in  haste;  heard  his  impatient 
steps  as  he  descended  the  stairs;  heard  the  heavy  door  close 
behind  him;  and  knew  we  should  see  him  no  more. 

The  semicolon  is  commonly  used  before  such  expres- 
sions as  for  example,  that  is,  namely,  in  other  words, 
and  the  like. 

Every  man  ought  to  have  at  least  one  favorite  diversion; 
that  is,  some  form  of  work,  play,  or  pleasure  aside  from  his 
regular  occupation. 

People  used  to  say  that  the  queer  old  shepherd  had  had 
a  twist  aside;  in  other  words,  he  was  thought  to  be  more 
or  less  insane. 

He  had  learned  to  find  his  chief  delight  in  three  of  the 
best  things  that  go  to  make  a  happy  man;  namely,  useful 
work,  simple  pleasures,  and  unselfish  friendships. 

Thus  we  have  seen  four  uses  of  the  semicolon: 

1.  Between  the  clauses  of  a  compound  sentence  when 
they  are  loosely  related,  especially  when  the  connective 
word  is  omitted. 

2.  Between  the  clauses  of  a  compound  sentence  when 
these  contain  commas. 
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3.  Between  words  or  groups  of  words  in  a  series,  especi- 
ally when  these  are  long  or  are  loosely  related. 

4.  Before  an  explanatory  part  of  a  sentence  when  this  is 
introduced  by  certain  expressions. 

Find  five  semicolons  in  your  history,  geography,  or 
physiology  lesson  for  today,  and  tell  why  each  is 
used.  Copy  the  sentences  containing  these  senai- 
colons,  and  bring  them  to  class. 

Assignment 

Our  last  lesson  on  punctuation  in  this  book  will  be  on 
the  colon.     Prepare  it  carefully. 

Lesson  139 
Uses  of  the  Colon 

Some  of  the  uses  of  the  colon  are  found  only  in  very 
long  and  difficult  sentences,  such  as  a  young  writer 
is  not  likely  to  use  in  writing  or  to  meet  often  in  his 
reading.  Some  others  uses,  however,  are  common  in 
almost  every  kind  of  writing,  and  it  is  mostly  these 
that  we  shall  study  today. 

In  general,  the  colon  is  used  when  the  wording  of 
the  sentence  calls  for  something  in  the  closing  part  to 
explain  or  complete  what  has  been  said  in  the  first  part. 

This  is  especially  true  when  the  explanatory  part  is 
preceded  by  such  expressions  as  thus,  as  follows,  the 
following,  these  words,  and  the  Uke. 

He  then  uttered  solemnly  the  following  words:  "We 
shall  meet  at  Brussels." 

My  plan  is  as  follows :  to  go  first  to  Pittsburgh,  and  then, 
if  necessary,  to  go  on  to  New  York. 
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Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 

The  saddest  are  these :  it  might  have  been. 

The  colon  is  very  commonly  used  after  the  saluta- 
tion in  a  letter,  especially  in  business  letters. 

Gentlemen : 
Dear  Sir: 
Dear  Madam: 

The  colon  is  sometimes  used  between  the  figure 
that  denotes  the  hour  and  that  denoting  the  minute, 
as  7 :20,  8 :45.  The  same  use  is  sometimes  seen  between 
the  figures  denoting  the  chapter  and  those  denoting 
the  verses  in  the  Bible,  as  Genesis  12:27,  II  Kings 
7:18,  I  Corinthians  13:10. 

Another  important  use  of  the  colon  is  to  separate 
the  main  clauses  of  a  long  compound  sentence  when 
one  —  or  both  —  of  these  contains  a  semicolon.  You 
will  occasionally  meet  such  sentences  in  your  reading, 
especially  as  you  grow  older. 

Then  she  remembered  what  she  had  said  on  that  black 
night  so  long  ago;  remembered  his  ashen  paleness  as  he 
had  stood  there  listening;  remembered  how  her  own  voice 
had  trembled  and  almost  broken:  and  the  bitterness  of  that 
remembrance  was  almost  more  than  she  could  bear. 

Find  five  colons  from  sentences  in  some  of  your 
other  lessons,  or  from  some  book  you  are  reading, 
and  see  if  you  can  tell  why  each  is  used. 

ASSIGNMEI^T 

There  are  to  be  only  two  more  regular  club  meetings  in 
this  composition  course.  Work  hard  to  make  them  the 
best  of  the  year. 
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Lesson  140 

Twenty-first  Club  Meeting 

At  today's  meeting  it  is  very  important  to  plan 
for  next  week's  program,  which  will  be  the  last  of 
the  year,  except  for  a  special  exercise  to  be  used  as 
the  last  lesson  in  the  book.  If  possible,  make  the 
next  meeting  a  ''Parents  and  Friends'  Day,"  with  a 
carefully  prepared  program  that  will  surpass  all  that 
have  gone  before. 

Assignment 

Make  the  last  two  compositions  also  the  best  of  all.  All 
the  lessons  you  have  had  have  been  intended  to  make  you 
able  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  speak  and  write  accurately, 
easily,  and  effectively.  Try  to  make  this  composition 
really  perfect.     Your  teacher  will  assign  the  subject. 

Lesson  141 
Written  Composition 

Assignment 

In  Lessons  31  to  36  we  studied  about  the  writing  of  social, 
or  friendly,  letters.  We  are  to  take  up  this  week  the  writ- 
ing of  business  letters,  which  you  will  find  more  and  more 
need  of  as  you  grow  older. 

Lesson  142 

Business  Letters 

Most  of  the  suggestions  given  in  Lessons  31  to  36 
are  equally  useful  in  the  writing  of  business  letters. 
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A  business  letter  has  all  the  five  parts  described  in 
Lesson  32,  and  these  are  placed,  capitalized,  and 
punctuated  in  almost  the  same  way.  There  are  a 
few  points,  however,  in  which  a  business  letter  differs 
from  a  social  letter,  and  these  points  are  brought  out 
in  this  lesson. 

In  the  first  place,  nearly  all  business  letters  contain 
an  additional  part,  coming  just  before  the  salutation 
and  called  the  address.  This  consists  of  two  or  three 
lines,  the  first  containing  the  name  and  the  rest  the 
street  address  (if  there  is  one)  and  the  post  office  and 
state  of  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  the  letter  is 
being  written.  The  proper  wording,  placing,  and 
punctuation  of  the  address  are  illustrated  in  the  fol- 
lowing examples: 

Lexington,  Kentucky 
January  5,  1919 
National  Book  Company 

Chattanooga,  Tennessee 
Gentlemen : 


1316  Unaka  Avenue 
Roanoke,  Va. 


The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
Independence  Square 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Gentlemen : 


Superintendent  J.  B.  Morton 

Morristown,  N.  J. 
Dear  Sir: 


Pinhook  Landing,  Tenn. 
July  29,  1918 
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R.  F.  D.  7 
Northington,  0. 
May,  3,  1918 
Miss  Madeline  Stanford 

Dillingham,  Texas 
Dear  Madam: 

The  address,  as  illustrated  in  this  lesson,  should 
not  be  omitted  from  a  business  letter.  The  writer 
should  be  sure  that  the  address  appears  on  the  envelop 
in  just  the  same  form  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  letter. 
It  is  inexcusable  to  make  a  mistake  in  addressing 
letters,  as  careless  writers  sometimes  do. 

It  is  now  customary  to  omit  all  marks  of  punctua- 
tion at  the  end  of  any  line  in  the  heading  or  the  address, 
except  a  period  to  denote  an  abbreviation,  as  illus- 
trated in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  examples. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  colon,  rather  than  the 
comma,  after  the  salutation,  is  preferred  by  most 
writers  of  business  letters.  The  most  common  word- 
ing for  the  salutation  is  "Dear  Sir"  for  a  man,  "Dear 
Madam"  for  a  woman,  and  ''Gentlemen"  or  ''Dear 
Sirs"  for  a  company,  or  firm.  In  a  business  letter  to 
one  who  is  well  known  it  is  correct  form  to  use  "Dear" 
or  "My  dear"  with  the  name,  as  "Dear  Mr.  Morton" 
or  "My  dear  Miss  Stanford." 

The  best  form  of  paper  to  use  for  a  business  letter 
is  letter-size  paper  (8|  by  11  inches),  altho  a  brief 
letter  may  properly  be  written  on  note  paper  if  letter 
paper  is  not  available.  When  letter  paper  is  used  it 
should  be  folded  as  explained  in  Lesson  35,  and  enclosed 
in  a  "No.  6f "  envelop. 
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Assignment 

Read  the  specimen  letters  in  Lesson  143,  and  then  write 
a  letter  to  some  business  house  whose  address  you  know, 
ordering  a  catalog  or  some  articles  that  you  wish  to  pur- 
chase. Try  to  make  your  letter  so  clear  that  no  mistake 
need  be  made  in  sending  you  what  you  ask  for. 


Lesson  143 
Some  Business  Letters 

31  Hamilton  Place 
Staterville,  Ind. 
May  10,  1919 
Smith,  Jones  and  Company 
475  Beall  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Gentlemen : 

Please   send   me  by   parcel   post  the  following   articles 
selected  from  your  1918  catalog: 

1  pair  white  kid  gloves,  size  5§,  No.  F17,316     .    .   $2.25 
12  yards  white  satin  ribbon,  2  inches  wide,  No.  S12,- 

410,  @2bi 3.00 

4  balls  navy  blue  floss  silk.  No.  J8,912,  @  15^     .    . .m 

Total $5.85 

I  inclose  postal  money  order  for  Five  Dollars  and  eighty- 
five  cents  ($5.85)  to  cover  this  order.. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Miss)  Estelle  C.  Potter. 
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Randall  Seed  and  Implement  Co. 

Farmville,  Va. 
Gentlemen : 

Please  send  me  your  latest  catalog  and  price  lists  of 
garden  and  field  seeds  and  farm  machinery. 

Yours  truly, 

George  T.  Haymaker 
Burton,  Kansas. 
March  2,  1919 


■  1702  Diamond  Street 

Boston,  Mass. 
March  1,  1919 
Mrs.  John  D.  Lawson 
Gastonburg,  N.  H. 
Dear  Madam: 

We  have  before  us  your  letter  of  February  24,  inquiring 
about  the  order  which  you  sent  us  on  February  3,  and  which 
you  have  not  received. 

We  find  nothing  on  our  books  to  show  that  this  order  or 
the  money  accompanying  it  was  ever  received  by  us,  and 
we  fear  that  your  letter  was  lost  in  the  mails.  This  not 
infrequently  happens  when  currency  is  sent  in  letters,  and 
we  always  urge  our  customers  to  send  money  only  by  money 
orders,  drafts,  or  checks. 

Regretting  that  we  cannot  locate  your  missing  order, 
and  hoping  to  have  the  pleasure  of  serving  you  in  the  future, 
we  are 

Very  sincerely. 

Shields,  Webster  &  Co. 
By  W.  L.  Holman. 
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Brownsboro,  Nebraska 
May  11,  1919 
Leighton  Mercantile  Company 

Brownsboro,  Nebraska 
Gentlemen : 

Our  school  will  close  next  week,  and  I  am  writing  to  ask 
whether  you  will  need  the  services  of  a  strong,  wide-awake, 
willing  boy  of  twelve  for  the  summer,  to  assist  in  the  store. 
As  you  know  both  me  and  my  father,  I  think  I  do  not  need 
to  send  recommendations.  If  you  can  use  me  I  will  try 
my  best  to  make  good. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  it  is  convenient,  I  am 

Yours  truly, 

George  Morrison. 

Smithboro,  Mississippi 
September  16,  1918 
Principal  Luther  Barnwell 

Dalton  High  School 
Dalton,  Mississippi 
Dear  Mr.  Barnwell : 

Our  school  is  to  have  a  school  fair  on  October  third,  and 
there  are  to  be  exhibits  of  all  kinds  of  farm  products  from 
the  community,  and  also  many  articles  made  by  the  boys 
and  girls,  such  as  baskets,  bird  houses,  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables,  bread,  pies,  cakes,  jeUies,  and  the  like. 

Our  teacher  suggests  that  we  invite  you  to  attend  the 
fair  and  serve  as  one  of  the  judges  on  the  exhibits.  We 
shall  certainly  appreciate  the  favor  if  you  can  accept  the 
invitation,  and  will  do  our  best  to  make  your  visit  a  pleasant 
one.  Of  course  we  shall  expect  to  pay  your  railway  fare 
and  to  entertain  you  while  you  are  here. 
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We  enclose  a  stamped  envelop  for  a  reply,  and  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  possible. 

Very  truly  yours, 
David  EUison 
Fred  L.  Brown 
Barbara  Sharpe 

Committee  on  Exhibits 

Assignment 

For  your  next  lesson  write  a  business  letter  to  some  per- 
son or  some  firm,  asking  for  information  or  requesting  a 
favor.  In  such  a  letter  it  is  best  to  send  a  stamp  or  a 
stamped  envelop  addressed  to  yourself  for  the  reply.  Study 
how  to  make  the  letter  as  brief  as  possible,  and  at  the  same 
time  clear,  correct,  and  courteous. 

Then  read  carefully  the  suggestions  in  Lesson  144. 


Lesson  144 
Business  Letters  —  Continued 

The  letters  written  by  the  pupils  should  be  read 
and  discussed  in  class.  The  heading,  address,  saluta- 
tion, close,  and  signature  of  a  few  of  them  might  be 
copied  on  the  blackboard  and  criticized  by  teacher 
and  class. 

The  purpose  of  a  business  letter  is  to  express  to  the 
reader  what  the  writer  wishes  to  say,  and  to  express 
it  in  the  briefest,  clearest,  and  most  exact  way  pos- 
sible. There  should  be  no  wasting  of  words,  for 
unnecessary  words  only  confuse  the  reader  and  waste 
his  time. 
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At  the  same  time,  the  writer  should  take  enough 
time  and  use  enough  words  to  be  courteous,  because 
courtesy  is  just  as  important  in  business  as  in  social 
relations. 

Success  in  writing  business  letters  consists  largely 
in  ''using  one's  head,"  as  boys  say  in  baseball  language. 
Many  awkward  blunders  are  made,  and  often  serious 
losses  are  caused,  by  the  writer's  stupidly  forgetting 
something  necessary  to  the  clearness  of  the  letter. 
For  example,  a  careless  writer  will  order  a  bill  of  goods 
and  neglect  to  give  his  full  name  and  address.  Another 
will  forget  to  inclose  the  money  to  pay  for  goods  ordered. 
Still  another  will  mail  an  important  letter  without 
putting  his  own  name  and  address  in  the  upper  left- 
hand  corner  of  the  envelop  as  a  "return  card."  Still 
another  will  order  goods  from  a  catalog  and  fail  to 
give  the  correct  number,  or  fail  to  state  the  size,  style, 
or  color  of  the  article  wanted. 

The  intelligent  writer  is  exceedingly  careful  about 
all  these  little  details,  and  will  not  mail  a  letter  until 
he  is  sure  that  it  contains  every  point  needed  for 
accuracy  and  clearness. 

Assignment 

Remember  that  tomorrow's  meeting  is  to  be  the  last 
regular  meeting  of  the  club  in  this  course.  How  can  you 
help  to  make  it  better  than  any  that  has  gone  before? 

The  last  lesson  in  the  book  is  planned  to  be  a  special 
meeting,  which  you  should  begin  today  to  plan  for.  Be 
sure  that  the  program  for  that  meeting  is  discussed  at 
tomorrow's  meeting,  so  that  those  who  are  to  take  part 
shall  have  a  £ull  week  in  which  to  prepare  for  it. 
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Lesson  145 

Twenty-second  Club  Meeting 

A  few  minutes  might  be  taken  today  to  discuss  in 
a  conversational  way  some  of  the  pleasures  and  bene- 
fits you  have  received  from  the  club  meetings  that 
have  been  held  during  the  year. 

Assignment 

Write  a  composition  on  the  subject,  Some  Benefits  I 
Have  Received  from  This  Year's  Work. 

If  you  have  kept  your  compositions  and  can  compare 
the  first  one  you  wrote  with  the  one  you  write  for  tomorrow, 
you  will  no  doubt  be  much  pleased  to  see  the  great  improve- 
ment you  have  made  in  neatness,  accuracy,  and  ease  of 
writing. 

If  you  could  take  this  year's  work  over  again,  which 
part  of  the  course  do  you  think  you  would  get  the  most 
help  from  —  the  written  compositions,  the  lessons  on  lan- 
guage and  grammar,  or  the  club  programs? 

Lesson  146 

Composition:   Some  Benefits  I  Have  Received 
from  This  Year's  Work 

It  will  add  to  the  interest  and  value  of  this  exercise 
if  the  teacher,  or  a  pupil  chosen  by  the  teacher,  will 
serve  as  a  "blackboard  secretary,"  noting  on  the 
board  the  things  that  the  writers  have  found  most- 
helpful  in  the  course,  and  see  which  of  these  are  men- 
tioned by  the  largest  number  of  the  pupils.     Thus  the 
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list  of  benefits  brought  out  might  be  somewhat  like 
this : 

Training  us  in  writing 

Study  of  useful  and  interesting  subjects 

Curing  us  of  timidity 

Pleasant  companionship  in  our  club 

Teaching  us  parliamentary  law 

As  each  pupil  reads  his  composition  the  "secre- 
tary" should  place  a  tally  mark  (/)  after  each  point 
that  is  mentioned,  and  at  the  close  it  can  be  seen 
which  points  have  been  mentioned  oftenest.  Doubt- 
less other  points  than  those  suggested  will  be  brought 
out  by  some  of  the  writers,  and  the  ''secretary" 
should  write  these  briefly  and  score  them  like  the  rest. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  improvement  in 
accuracy  and  neatness  shown  in  today's  compositions 
as  compared  with  those  written  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year. 

Assignment 

In  the  next  lesson  we  are  to  study  a  poem  that  has  been 
a  favorite  of  boys  and  girls  ever  since  the  Author  of  this 
book  was  a  boy  himself.  It  is  very  short  but  very  beauti- 
ful, and  you  can  easily  commit  it  to  memory.  Study  also 
the  questions  on  the  poem  at  the  end  of  the  lesson. 

Lesson  147 
Spring 

The  alder  by  the  river 

Shakes  out  her  powdery  curls; 

The  willow  buds  in  silver 
For  little  boys  and  girls. 
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The  little  birds  fly  over 

And  oh,  how  sweet  they  sing! 
To  tell  the  happy  children 

That  once  again  'tis  spring. 

The  gay  green  grass  comes  creeping 

So  soft  beneath  their  feet; 
The  frogs  begin  to  ripple 

A  music  clear  and  sweet. 

And  buttercups  are  coming, 

And  scarlet  columbine, 
And  in  the  sunny  meadows 

The  dandelions  shine. 

And  just  as  many  daisies 

As  their  soft  hands  can  hold 
The  httle  ones  may  gather, 

All  fair  in  white  and  gold. 

Here  blows  the  warm  red  clover. 

There  peeps  the  violet  blue; 
O  happy  little  children! 

God  made  them  all  for  you. 

—  Celia  Thaxter. 

Questions  about  the  Poem 

1.  What  do  these  words  mean:  alder,  powdery,  columbine? 

2.  How  many  kinds  of  trees  and  flowers  are  mentioned? 
Hew  many  of  these  have  you  noticed  this  spring? 

3.  What  two  kinds  of  music  are  spoken  of?     Do  you 
enjoy  the  songs  of  these  musicians? 

4.  Can  you  point  out  the  two  words  that  rhyme  in  each 
stanza?    Where  are  they  found  in  each  case? 

5.  How  much  of  the  poem  can  you  repeat  from  memory? 
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Assignment 

Write  a  composition  on  the  poem  you  have  studied  today. 
The  main  thought  of  the  poem  is,  how  children  may  know 
that  spring  has  come.  In  your  composition  tell  what  the 
signs  of  spring  are  as  they  are  described  by  the  poet.  Then 
you  may  add  some  other  signs  of  spring  that  you  have 
seen.  Try  also  to  tell  why  you  enjoy  the  poem,  and  men- 
tion the  parts  of  it  that  you  enjoy  the  most. 

Lesson  148 
Composition:  Signs  of  Spring  for  Girls  and  Boys 

One  of  the  best  tests  of  the  real  intelligence  of  boys 
and  girls  is  their  ability  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  good 
poetry.  Poems  Are  written  far  more  carefully  than 
most  prose,  and  the  writer  tries  to  polish  every  line 
and  to  use  only  the  choicest  words. 

Then  a  poem  nearly  always  expresses  a  thought 
that  is  not  only  true  and  practical,  but  beautiful  as 
well.  A  true  poem  always  causes  the  reader  to  under- 
stand something  more  clearly,  but  at  the  same  time 
causes  him  to  feel  the  truth  or  the  beauty  of  the 
thought  more  deeply. 

Since  this  is  true,  you  should  cultivate  the  habit  of 
reading  poems  and  committing  them  to  memory. 
When  you  are  a  grown-up  man  or  woman  you  will 
not  be  able  to  memorize  quite  so  easily  as  you  can 
now,  and  the  fine,  beautiful  thoughts  you  store  up 
in  your  mind  now  will  remain  in  memory  to  give  you 
great  pleasure  in  your  manhood  or  womanhood. 
Better  even  than  that,  such  poems  will  help  to  give 
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you  a  stronger  and  nobler  character,   which  is  the 
greatest  possession  that  anyone  can  have. 

Assignment 
We  are  now  to  study  one  of  the  most  famous  and  most 
beautiful  poems  that  were  written  during  the  Great  War, 
and  also  another  poem  written  in  answer  to  it.  You  will 
find  it  a  pleasure  to  study  them  and  to  commit  them  to 
memory. 

Lesson  149 

Two  Famous  War  Poems 

I.     In  Flanders  Fields 

By  Lieut  Col.  John  D.  McCrae 

(Written  during  the  second  battle  of  Ypres,  April,  1915.  The 
author,  Dr.  John  D.  McCrae,  of  Montreal,  Canada,  was  killed  on 
duty  in  Flanders,  January  28,  1918.) 

In  Flanders  fields  the  poppies  blow 
Between  the  crosses,  row  on  row, 
That  mark  our  place;  and  in  the  sky 
The  larks,  still  bravely  singing,  fly, 
Scarce  heard  amidst  the  guns  below. 
We  are  the  dead.     Short  days  ago 
We  lived,  felt  dawn,  saw  sunset  glow. 
Loved  and  were  loved,  and  now  we  lie 
In  Flanders  fields. 

Take  up  our  quarrel  with  the  foe! 
To  you  from  falling  hands  .we  throw 
The  torch.     Be  yours  to  hold  it  high! 
If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die 
We  shall  not  sleep,  though  poppies  grow 
In  Flanders  fields. 
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II.     America's  Answer 

By  R.  W.  Lillard 

(Written  after  the  death  of  Lieut.  Col.  McCrae,  author  of  "In 
Flanders  Fields,"  and  printed  in  The  New  York  Evening  Post.) 

Rest  ye  in  peace,  ye  Flanders  dead. 
The  fight  that  ye  so  bravely  led 
We've  taken  up.     And  we  will  keep 
True  faith  with  you  who  lie  asleep 
With  each  a  cross  to  mark  his  bed, 
And  poppies  blowing  overhead. 
Where  once  his  own  life  blood  ran  red. 
So  let  your  rest  be  sweet  and  deep 
In  Flanders  fields. 

Fear  not  that  ye  have  died  for  naught. 
The  torch  ye  threw  to  us  we  caught. 
Ten  million  hands  will  hold  it  high, 
And  Freedom's  light  shall  never  die! 
We've  learned  the  lesson  that  ye  taught 
In  Flanders  fields. 

Suggestions  for  Study 

Before  memorizing  these  two  poems  you  will,  of  course, 
wish  to  understand  fully  what  every  word  means.  The 
following  questions  are  suggested  to  make  you  think  and 
to  help  you  to  understand.  Your  teacher  will  be  glad  to 
explain  anything  you  cannot  find  out  for  yourself  in  the 
poems. 

1.  Why  does  the  poet  speak  of  the  poppies?  Is  there 
anything  about  the  poppy  that  suggests  sleep? 

2.  How  are  the  graves  of  fallen  soldiers  marked  on  the 
battlefields  of  France  and  Belgium? 
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3.  To  whom  are  the  dead  speaking  in  the  line,  "Take 
up  our  quarrel  with  the  foe"? 

4.  What  old  Greek  racing  custom  is  referred  to  in  the 
lines, 

"To  you  from  falling  hands  we  throw 
The  torch.     Be  yours  to  hold  it  high"? 

5.  Did  America  keep  the  promise  made  by  the  author 
of  the  second  poem?     How? 

6.  How  may  we  still  "keep  faith"  with  those  who  lie  in 
Flanders  fields? 

Assignment 

Our  next  lesson  will  be  a  review  of  some  of  the  most 
important  points  of  grammar  that  we  have  studied  this 
year.  By  carefully  studying  this  review  you  will  be  able 
to  close  the  year's  study  with  these  points  fresh  in  your 
mind,  and  they  will  make  a  good  foundation  on  which  to 
begin  next  year's  study  in  a  more  advanced  grammar. 

Lesson  150 
General  Review 

In  this  course  in  composition  and  grammar  we  have 
studied  many  practical  points  in  grammar,  of  which 
the  most  important  are  reviewed  in  this  lesson. 

We  began  with  the  sentence,  studying  first  the  unity 
of  the  sentence  and  how  to  secure  this  unity  in  speak- 
ing and  writing. 

Next  we  studied  the  kinds  of  sentences:  declarative, 
interrogative,  imperative,  and  exclamatory. 

Then  we  took  up  the  analysis  of  the  sentence,  to 
understand  how  sentences  are  made. 
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The  first  step  in  analysis  is  the  division  of  the  sen- 
tence into  its  two  main  parts :  subject  part  and  predicate 
part. 

The  second  step  in  analysis  consists  in  picking  out 
the  really  necessary  words  in  each  part.  These  are 
known  as  the  subject  substantive  and  the  predicate  verb. 

The  subject  substantive  consists  usually  of  a  noun 
or  pronoun,  altho  some  other  parts  of  speech  are 
sometimes  so  used.  The  predicate  verb  may  consist 
of  one  word,  or  may  be  a  verb  phrase,  containing  one 
main  verb  and  one,  two,  or  three  helping  verbs. 

In  addition  to  the  predicate  verb,  the  predicate  part 
may  often  contain  certain  other  words,  not  verbs, 
that  are  necessary  to  a  complete  sense.  These  words 
are  called  complements.  They  will  be  studied  fully 
in  a  more  advanced  grammar. 

After  studying  these  first  steps  in  the  analysis  of 
the  sentence,  we  learned  the  eight  parts  of  speech: 
nouns,  pronouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  adverbs,  prepositions, 
conjunctions,  and  interjections.  We  noted  also  that 
some  words  may  be  classified  in  two  or  more  of  these 
groups,  according  to  their  use. 

Then  we  took  up  some  of  the  changes  that  words 
make  to  show  changes  in  their  meaning  or  use.  The 
most  important  of  these  changes  were  the  following: 

Masculine,  feminine,  common,  and  neuter  gender  of 
nouns  and  pronouns. 

Singular  and  plural  number  of  nouns  and  pronouns. 
First,  second,  and  third  person  of  pronouns  and  verbs. 
Past,  present,  and  future  tense  of  verbs. 
The  past  participle  of  verbs. 
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Nominative,  possessive,  and  objective  case  of  nouns  and 
pronouns. 

Positive,  comparative,  and  superlative  degree  of  com- 
parison of  adjectives  and  adverbs. 

If  you  can  today  give  clear  answers  to  the  questions 
your  teacher  will  ask  you  about  these  points  in  gram- 
mar, you  will  have  a  very  satisfactory  knowledge  of 
grammar  for  a  pupil  in  your  grade,  and  will  be  well 
ready  for  a  higher  study  of  grammar  in  the  next  grade. 

Assignment 

Tomorrow  is  to  be  the  crowning  day  of  the  whole  year. 
It  should  be  the  very  best  meeting  the  club  has  ever  had. 
Probably  there  will  be  a  Uttle  touch  of  sadness  in  it,  because 
you  will  be  parting  for  a  time  with  your  classmates  and 
your  teacher,  but  it  should  be  a  proud  and  happy  day  for 
all  that.     Invite  your  parents  and  friends  to  come. 

Lesson  151 
Last  Club  Meeting 

The  following  program  is  suggested  for  this  last 
meeting  of  the  club.  You  should  have  been  prepar- 
ing for  this  program  for  a  whole  week,  as  suggested 
in  Lesson  145. 

If  possible,  the  schoolroom  should  be  decorated  for 
the  occasion.  At  least  there  should  be  some  fresh 
flowers  on  the  desk,  and  any  other  touches  of  decora- 
tion you  can  arrange. 

If  your  parents  and  friends  can  be  present,  they 
will,  no  doubt,  enjoy  this,  your  last  meeting,  with  you. 
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Program 

Benefits  We  Have  Received  from  This  Year's  Work 

Greeting  to  Parents  and  Friends 
Improvement  in  Writing 
Improvement  in  Reading 
Improvement  in  Speaking 
Knowledge  of  Parliamentary  Law 
Some  of  Our  Best  Programs 
.  Club  Friendships 

Training  for  Better  Citizenship 
Farewell  to  Classmates 
Farewell  to  Our  Teacher 

It  will  add  to  the  impressiveness  of  this  last  meeting  of 
the  club  to  close  by  singing  our  national  anthem,  the  most 
famous  song  ever  written.  Today  this  song  is  played 
and  sung  and  loved  not  only  in  every  town  and  village 
in  America,  but  in  every  other  land  that  can  be  called 
"the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave."  Every 
boy  and  girl  in  America  should  know  this  great  national 
anthem  by  heart. 

The  Star-spangled  Banner 

0  say,  can  you  see,  by  the  dawn's  early  light, 

What  so  proudly  we  hailed  at  the  twilight's  last  gleaming — 
Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars,  thru  the  perilous  fight, 
O'er  the  ramparts  we  watched  were  so  gallantly  streaming? 
And  the  rocket's  red  glare,  the  bombs  bursting  in  air, 
Gave  proof  thru  the  night  that  our  flag  was  still  there. 
O  say,  does  that  star-spangled  banner  yet  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave? 
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On  the  shore  dimly  seen  thru  the  mists  of  the  deep 

Where  the  foe's  haughty  host  in  dread  silence  reposes, 
What  is  that  which  the  breeze,  o'er  the  towering  steep. 

As  it  fitfully  blows,  half  conceals,  half  discloses? 
Now  it  catches  the  gleam  of  the  morning's  first  beam,  ~ 
In  full  glory  reflected  now  shines  on  the  stream; 
'Tis  the  star-spangled  banner;  O  long  may  it  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave! 

O,  thus  be  it  ever,  when  freemen  shall  stand 

Between  their  loved  homes  and  the  war's  desolation ! 
Blest  with  victory  and  peace,  may  the  heav'n-rescued  land 
Praise  the  Power  that  hath  made  and  preserved  us  a  nation. 
Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  it  is  just. 
And  this  be  our  motto  — "In  God  is  our  trust"; 
And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  shall  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

—  Francis  Scott  Key. 
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Note  to  the  Teacher. —  The  purpose  of  the  Appendix  is 
twofold:  first,  to  offer  abundant  program  material  for  the 
use  of  the  composition  club,  with  many  suggested  topics 
for  written  composition;  and  secondly,  to  provide  supple- 
mentary lesson  material  sufficient  in  amount  to  extend  the 
course  of  lessons  over  a  longer  period  than  that  usually 
available  in  the  rural  elementary  schools. 

The  programs  here  suggested  are  all  taken  from  the 
actual  schoolroom  practice  of  the  Author,  and  all  have 
been  used  in  his  elementary  classes.  They  are  classified 
by  topics  and  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  The  teacher's 
judgment  can  be  relied  upon  to  select  and  adapt  programs 
in  such  a  way  as  to  widen  the  pupil's  range  of  interests 
and  add  to  his  general  intelligence.  It  is  assumed,  of 
course,  that  many  teachers  will  be  able  to  suggest  pro- 
grams better  suited  to  the  needs  of  their  own  pupils  than 
many  of  those  here  suggested. 

It  is  urged  that  the  program  for  each  weekly  oral  exer- 
cise be  selected  and  the  topics  definitely  assigned  several 
days  in  advance  of  the  club  meeting.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  teacher  will  study  the  programs  some  weeks  ahead  of 
the  pupils  in  order  to  have  on  hand  any  reference  material 
suggested,  nearly  all  of  which  may  be  obtained  without  cost. 

Suggested  Club  Programs 
I.     Programs  Based  on  the  Pupils'  Experiences 

1.  How  I  Spent  Last  Fourth  of  July 

2.  The  Longest  Trip  I  Ever  Took 

3.  An  Amusing  Incident  at  Church 

227. 
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4.  The  Game  I  Like  Best 

5.  Some  Pets  I  Have  Had 

6.  The  Best  Story  I  Have  Read 

7.  What  I  Expect  to  Be 

8.  The  Most  Beautiful  View  I  Ever  Saw 

9.  My  Favorite  Study  in  School 

10.  The  Biggest  Fish  Yarn  I  Ever  Heard 

II.    School  Life  Programs 

1.  Why  We  Study 

Why  We  Study  Composition 

Why  We  Study  Arithmetic 

Why  We  Study  History 

Why  We  Study  Geography 

Why  We  Study  Physiology 

Why  We  Study  Music 

Why  We  Study  Drawing 

Why  We  Study  Cooking  and  Sewing 

Why  We  Study  Manual  Training 

Note. —  This  program  may  easily  be  adapted  to  the  course 
of  study  and  the  grade  of  the  pupils  in  any  school.  Of 
course  the  pupils  will  not  give  very  profound  answers  to 
the  question,  but  the  exercise  will  be  none  the  less  interest- 
ing and  helpful  on  that  account. 

2.  How  We  May  Improve  Our  School  Grounds 

Cleaning  the  Yard 
Sowing  New  Grass 
Mowing  the  Grass 
Planting  Trees  and  Flowers 
Putting  Up  a  Flagpole 
Repairing  the  Fence 
Improving  the  Playground 
Keeping  off  the  Grass 
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Note. —  This  program  should  be  modified  to  suit  the 
needs  of  the  school,  and  should  be  followed  by  some  practi- 
cal efforts  to  carry  out  the  suggestions  made  by  the  pupils. 

3.  Some  Needs  in  Our  Schoolroom 

New  Wall  Paper 
:  A  Better  Heating  System 

More  Pictures 

Better  Kept  Floors 

New  Desks 

Waste  Paper  Baskets  and  Garbage  Cans 

Drinking  Fountains 

A  Piano  or  Talking  Machine 
Note. —  In  many  schools,  of  course,  all  these  needs  will 
have  been  fully  provided  for.     The  teacher  in  such  a  school 
can  easily  suggest  other  suitable  topics. 

4.  Some  Ways  to  Improve  Our  School 

The  School  Grounds 

The  Outside  of  the  Building 

The  Inside  of  the  Building 

The  Library 

Recess  Periods 

The  School  Singing 

The  Promptness  and  Regularity  of  Pupils 

The  Composition  Club 

5.  The  Ideal  School 

Its  Location 

Its  Grounds 

Its  Buildings 

Its  Playgrounds 

Its  Heating  and  Ventilation 

Its  Teacher 

Its  Pupils 

Its  Relation  to  the  Community 
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6.  A  School  Fair 

How  It  Helps  the  School 

What  It  Means  to  the  Boys 

What  It  Means  to  the  Girls 

What  It  Means  to  the  Parents 

What  Should  Be  Shown  at  a  School  Fan- 

How  to  Plan  for  a  Fair 

How  Prizes  Are  Secured 

7.  Games  We  Play  at  Our  School 

Baseball 

Basketball 

Football 

Tennis 

Hand  Ball 

Hare  and  Hounds 

Singing  Games 
Note. —  This  program  may  be  made  most  interesting  if 
the  pupil  assigned  for  each  topic  will  try  to  show  that  the 
game  he  tells  about  is  the  best  and  most  enjoyable  of  all. 
This  will  make  the  program  almost  a  debate. 

III.    Correlation  Programs 
The  purpose  of  these  programs,  which  may  be  added  to 
or  modified  in  many  ways  by  the  teacher,  is  to  enable  the 
pupil  to  derive  real  help  in  composition  from  all  the  other 
subjects  he  is  studying  at  the  same  time. 
1.  Geography,  General 
The  Oceans 
The  Continents 
The  Seas 

The  Most  Important  Lakes 
Five  Great  Rivers 
Some  Great  Groups  of  Islands 
The  Peninsulas  of  Southern  Europe 
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2.  Geography  of  the  Allied  Nations 

Belgium 

Serbia 

France 

England  ** 

Russia 

Italy 

Roumania 

Japan 

3.  Geography  of  the  Central  Powers 

The  German  Empire 

Austro-Hungary 

Turkey 

Bulgaria 

4.  Geography  of  Our  State 

Area,  Boundaries,  Population,  etc. 
Mountain  System  (if  any) 
Rivers  and  Lakes 
Mineral  Resources 
Chief  Cities  and  Towns 
Leading  Industries 
Public  School  System 
Why  I  Love  My  State 

5.  History  of  the  United  States 

The  Settlement  of  Jamestown 

The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims 

The  First  Thanksgiving 

The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish 

The  Boston  Tea  Party 

Paul  Revere's  Ride 

The  Battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord 
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Note. —  This  kind  of  program  can  be  worked  out  to  suit 
the  needs  of  the  pupils,  and  will  always  be  interesting  as 
well  as  helpful. 

6.  Wars  in  Which  America  Has  Engaged 

'■■■  The  speaker  on  each  topic  should  bring  out  briefly  (a) 
the  causes  of  the  war;  (6)  the  important  battles,  with  the 
leaders  on  each  side;  (c)  the  results  of  the  war. 

The  French  and  Indian  War 

The  Revolutionary  War 

The  War  of  1812 

The  Mexican  War 

The  Civil  War 

The  Spanish-American  War 

The  Great  War 

7.  America's  Part  in  the  Great  War 

Why  We  Went  to  War 
How  We  Raised  Our  Army 
How  Our  Navy  Helped 
How  We  Paid  the  Bills 
How  We  Helped  to  Feed  Our  AlUes 
How  Our  Troops  Helped  to  Win  the  War 
How  We  Backed  Up  the  Boys  "Over  There" 
(This  is  suggested  as  an  appropriate  program  for  a  special 
patriotic  exercise  on  November  11.) 

8.  The  Human  Body 

The  Skeleton 

The  Muscular  System 

The  Nervous  System 

The  Skin  and  Its  Functions 

The  Circulation  of  the  Blood 

The  Eye 

The  Ear 

The  Teeth 
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9.  Every  Day  Arithmetic 

Arithmetic  for  the  Merchant 

Arithmetic  for  the  Farmer 

Arithmetic  for  the  Housewife  ' 

Arithmetic  for  the  Banker 

Arithmetic  for  the  Railroad  Man 

Arithmetic  for  the  Carpenter 

Arithmetic  for  the  Chauffeur 

Note. —  The  topics  here  suggested  are  only  a  few  of  scores 
that  could  be  thought  of.  The  idea  to  be  brought  out  in 
the  program  is  to  show  how  necessary  a  knowledge  of  num- 
bers is  to  everyone.  It  will  be  easy  for  each  speaker  to 
point  out  many  ways  in  which  arithmetic  is  used  in  the 
particular  calling  of  which  he  is  to  speak. 

10.  Music 

Music  in  the  Home 

Music  in  the  School 

Music  in  the  Church  , 

Music  in  War 

My  Favorite  Instrument 

My  Favorite  Songs 

The  Finest  Music  I  Ever  Heard 

IV.    Programs  on  Outdoor  Life 

1.  The  Boy  Scouts 

How  to  Become  a  Scout 

The  Classes  of  Scouts 

The  Scout  Motto,  Oath,  and  Law 

The  Scout  Uniform  and  Equipment 

Scout  Merit  Badges 

Scout  Magazines  and  Books 

Scout  Woodcraft  and  Camping 

Boy  Scouts  in  the  Great  War 
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2.  The  Campfire  Girls 

Origin  of  the  Campfire  Girls 
Rules  of  the  Organization 
The  Guardians  of  the  Fire 
First  Aid  Lessons 
Campfire  Girls  at  Home 
Camping  and  Woodcraft  for  Girls 
Why  I  Like  the  Campfire  Girls 

3.  Going  on  a  Camping  Trip 

What  to  Wear 
Tents  and  Beds 
The  Campfire 
Camp  Cooking 
Camp  Sanitation 
Camping  Sports 
Camp  Manners 

4.  Woodcraft 

How  to  Read  Maps 

How  to  Find  Trails 

Game  Signs 

Tracking 

Using  a  Watch  as  a  Compass 

Smoke  and  Gunshot  Signals 

Wigwag  Signals 

Blazing  Trees 

5.  First  Aid  to  the  Injured 

A  First  Aid  Kit  for  Camping  and  Hiking 

How  to  Treat  Stings  and  Bites 

How  to  Care  for  a  Broken  Arm  or  Leg 

How  to  Make  a  Tourniquet 

First  Aid  for  Drowning  Persons 

First  Aid  for  Electric  Shock 

How  to  Carry  the  Injured 
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Note. —  This  program,  like  the  others  in  this  group,  can 
be  given  very  effectively  by  a  class  of  boys  and  girls  who 
have  had  the  instruction  in  first  aid  required  for  many  of 
the  promotion  tests  in  the  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  or 
Campfire  Girls. 

V.  Nature  and  Rural  Life  Programs 

1.  Wheat 

The  History  of  Wheat 

The  Wheat-growing  Countries  of  the  World 

Preparing  the  Ground  for  Wheat 

Enemies  of  Wheat 

Old  and  New  Methods  of  Harvesting 

Making  Wheat  into  Flour 

Uses  of  Wheat 

Wheat  and  the  Great  War 

2.  Com 

The  History  of  Corn 

The  Corn-growing  Countries 

The  Uses  of  Corn  and  Corn  Products 

Preparing  the  Ground  for  Corn 

Selection  of  Seed  Corn 

The  Cultivation  of  Corn 

Harvesting  the  Corn  Crop 

How  Corn  Helped  to  Win  the  War 

3.  Cotton 

The  History  of  Cotton 

The  Cotton-growing  Countries 

How  Cotton  is  Raised 

Cotton  Picking 

Uses  of  Cotton 

Uses  of  Cotton  Seed 

The  Cotton  Gin 

A  Cotton  Mill 
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4.  The  Animals  on  the  Farm 

The  Horse  and  the  Mule 
■  The  Cow 

The  Hog 

The  Sheep  and  the  Goat 
The  Dog 
Chickens 

Other  Farm  Fowls 
Bees 

5.  The  Farmer  and  the  Birds 

a.  Friends  to  the  Farmer 

The  Quail 
The  Robin 
The  Catbird 
The  Martin 
The  Jay 
The  Woodpecker 

b.  Enemies  to  the  Farmer 

The  Blackbird 

The  English  Sparrow 

6.  Kinds  of  Work  on  the  Farm 

(For  Men  and  Boys) 
Plowing 

Sowing  Wheat  and  Planting  Corn 
Hoeing 
Making  Hay 
Threshing 

Making  Apple  Butter 
Milking  and  Churning 
Butchering 
Robbing  Bees 
Making  Molasses 
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7.  Kinds  of  Work  on  the  Farm 

(For  Women  and  Girls) 
Working  in  the  Garden 
Growing  Flowers 
Caring  for  Chickens  and  Eggs 
Caring  for  the  Dairy- 
Caring  for  the  Bees 
Cooking 

Canning  and  Preserving 
Caring  for  the  Calves 
Driving  the  Horses 

8.  Pleasures  of  Farm  Life 

Caring  for  the  Farm  Animals 

Some  Games  We  Play  on  the  Farm 

Winter  Sports  on  the  Farm 

Social  Life  in  the  Country 

Going  to  Parties 

Debate:     Resolved,    That   a   good    horse   is 

of  more  value  to  a  farmer   boy  than  an 

automobile. 

9.  Some  Needs  of  Farm  Life 

Better  Roads 

Better  Schools 

Better  Churches 

More  Conveniences  in  the  Home 

More  Social  Life 

More  Modern  Methods  of  Farming 

10.  Corn  Clubs  and  Canning  Clubs 
The  Origin  of  These  Clubs 
How  a  Corn  Club  Is  Organized 
How  a  Canning  Club  Is  Organized 
Rules  for  Corn  Clubs 
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Rules  for  Canning  Clubs 
Some  Records  of  Corn  Club  Boys 
Some  Records  of  Canning  Club  Girls 
How  the  Clubs  Help  Rural  Life 

VI.    Programs  on  Economy  and  Conservation 

1.  Methods  of  Preserving  Food 

Cold  Pack  Canning 

The  Use  of  the  Home  Canner 

Fruits  and  Vegetables  Suitable  for  Canning 

Drying  of  Vegetables 

Trenching  of  Vegetables 

Substitutes  for  Sugar 

Preserving  Milk 

2.  Making  and  Saving 

How  Boys  Can  Earn  Money  in  This  Com- 
munity 
How  Girls  Can  Earn  Money  in  This   Com- 
munity. 
Why  We  Should  Save  Our  Money 
Some  Good  Ways  to  Save  Money 
Some  Poor  Ways  to  Save  Money 
How  the  Great  War  Taught  Us  to  Save 
How  to  Save  Fuel 
How  to  Save  Food 
How  to  Save  Clothing 

3.  Lessons  from  the  Great  War 

The  Lesson  of  Preparedness 
•    The  Lesson  of  Liberty 
The  Lesson  of  Bravery 
The  Lesson  of  Thrift 
The  Lesson  of  Intelligence 
The  Lesson  of  Unselfishness 
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Note.—  Abundant  material  for  these  programs  may  be 
had  on  request  from  the  county  farm  and  home  demonstra- 
tion agents,  whose  bulletins  will  be  found  to  be  easily  under- 
stood by  pupils  of  the  grades  for  which  this  book  is  designed. 

VII .    Health  and  Sanitation  Programs 
Material  for  all  these  programs  may  be  had  on  request 
from  the  state  or  the  local  board  of  health.     Bulletins  may 
be  had  also  from  the  American  Red  Cross  by  making  appli- 
cation to  the  nearest  local  headquarters. 

1.  What  We  Know  about  Tuberculosis 

The  History  of  Tuberculosis 

Losses  Caused  by  Tuberculosis 

The  Causes  of  Tuberculosis 

How  It  May  Be  Carried 

How  It  May  Be  Prevented 

How  It  Is  Sometimes  Cured 

Why  We  Should  Study  Tuberculosis  in  School 

2.  What  We  Know  about  Typhoid 

What  Typhoid  Is  and  Does 

The  Symptoms  of  the  Disease 

How  It  Is  Caused 

How  It  Is  Carried 

How  It  May  Be  Prevented 

How  It  Is  Treated 

The  Typhoid  Fly 

The  Water  Supply  in  Our  School 

3.  The  Housefly 

The  Structure  of  the  Fly 

The  Life  History  of  the  Fly 

The  Fly's  Head  and  Legs 

How  the  Fly  Carries  Disease 

How  the  Fly  May  Be  Caught  and  Killed 
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How  the  Fly  May  Be  Kept  Out  of  the  House 
How  the  Hatching  of  FUes  May  Be  Prevented 
The  Value  of  Screening  Doors  and  Windows 

4.  How  to  Keep  Well 

How  Work  Benefits  the  Health 

The  Value  of  Play 

Proper  Food 

Improper  Food 

Sleep 

Proper  Dress 

Ventilation 

Water  as  Medicine 

5.  The  Care  of  the  Teeth 

The  Number  and  Kinds  of  Teeth 

First  Teeth  and  Second  Teeth 

The  Uses  of  the  Teeth 

Effects  of  Bad  Teeth 

Some  Things  That  Injure  the  Teeth 

Ways  to  Preserve  the  Teeth 

How  the  Dentist  Treats  Bad  Teeth 

The  Care  of  the  Teeth  in  the  Army 

6.  The  Care  of  the  Eyes 

How  the  Eye  Is  Constructed 

Why  We  Have  Two  Eyes 

Diseases  of  the  Eye 

Ways  of  Injuring  the  Eyes 

Ways  of  Preserving  the  Eyes 

Why  We  Should  Have  the  Eyes  Examined 

How  the  School  May  Help  or  Injure  the  Eyes 
Note. — The  programs  of  this  group  afford  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  the  correlation  of  composition  with  physiology 
and  hygiene.  They  may  also  be  used  as  programs  for  com- 
munity meetings. 
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VIII.    Programs  on  Government 

1.  How  Our  County  Is  Governed 

The  Geography  of  Our  County 

(Area,  divisions,  etc.) 
The  County  Court 
The  Duties  of  the  Magistrates 
The  OflEicers  of  the  County 
The  Duties  of  the  Sheriff 
How  the  County  Raises  Money 
How  the  County  Spends  Money 
How  the  County  Punishes  Lawbreakers 

2.  How  Our  City  (or  Town)  Is  Governed 

How  the  Laws,  or  Ordinances,  Are  Made 
,  How  the  Commissioners  I  (or  Aldermen)  Are 

Elected 
How  the  Voting  Is  Done 
How  the  Police  Force  Is  Organized 
How  the  Fire  Department  Is  Supported  and 

Organized 
How  Lights,  Gas,  and  Water  Are  Provided 
How  the  Street  Railway  System  Is  Conducted 
How  Lawbreakers  Are  Punished 
How  the  Schools  Are  Supported  and  Managed 
Note. —  The  teacher  will  know  best  how  to  suggest  the 
material  for  a  program  of  this  sort. 

3.  How  Our  School  Is  Supported 

How  the  Building  Was  Provided 

How  the  Teachers  Are  Elected 

How  the  Equipment  Is  Provided 

How  the  Teachers  Are  Paid 

How  Much  the  City  (or  County)  Pays 

How  Much  the  State  Pays 

How  Much  the  Patrons  Pay 
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4.  How  Our  State  Is  Governed 

How  the  Governor  Is  Elected 

How  the  Laws  Are  Made 

How  the  Legislature  Is  Made  Up 

How  Lawbreakers  Are  Punished 

How  the  Schools  Are  Maintained 

How  the  Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  Insane 

Are  Cared  for 
How  the  Roads  Are  Built 

5.  How  the  United  States  Is  Governed 

How  the  President  Is  Elected 

How  the  Representatives  and  Senators  Are 

Elected 
How  the  Post  Office  Is  Conducted 
How    Railway    and    Telegraph    Lines   Are 

Operated 
How  the  Government  Raises  Money 
How  the  Army  and  Navy  Are  Maintained 
What  the  Government  Does  for  Education 
What  Duties  the  Citizen  Owes  to  the  Govern- 
ment 

6.  The  Star  Spangled  Banner 

The  Earliest  American  Flags 
The  Origin  of  the  Present  American  Flag 
The  Meaning  of  the  Flag 
Saluting  the  Flag 

Proper  Raising  and  Lowering  of  the  Flag 
Proper  Use  of  the  Flag  in  Decorations 
Why  We  Should  Honor  the  Flag 
Song    (by   the   class):   The    Star   Spangled 
Banner 
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Note. —  Excellent  reference  material  on  this  program  may 
be  found  in  the  handbook  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
This  program  will  be  effective  if  carried  out  as  a  special 
patriotic  exercise,  with  additional  patriotic  music,  the 
regular  flag  salute  by  the  class,  and  any  other  appropriate 
numbers  for  which  there  may  be  time. 

IX.    Imaginary  Travel  Programs 

1.  A  Trip  to  New  York 

The  Distance  and  the  Route 

The  Railway  Ticket,  Cost,  etc. 

States  and  Cities  Seen  on  the  Way 

Scenery,  Crops,  and  Industries  Seen  on  the 

Way 
New  York  City 

How  I  Spent  Two  Days  in  the  City 
Interesting  Experiences  in  a  Subway  Train 
My  Impressions  of  the  Trip 

2.  A  Trip  to  the  Panama  Canal 

The  Railway  Journey  to  the  Seaboard 

Different  Routes  One  Might  Take 

Changes  of  Climate  on  the  Way 

Changes  in  Appearance  of  Vegetation 

The  Canal  Zone 

How  the  Canal  Was  Built 

Value  of  the  Canal  to  America  and  to  the 

World 
Coming  Home  from  the  Other  End  of  the 

Canal 

3.  A  Trip  to  the  Yellowstone  National  Park 

The  Geography  of  the  Park 

The  Different  Railway  Routes  from  Here 

Rivers  That  Rise  in  the  Park 
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Mammoth  Hot  Springs 
The  Geysers 

Other  Wonders  of  the  Park 
Wild  Animals  Seen  in  the  Park 
Methods  of  Camping  in  the  Park 
X.    Biography  Programs 

1.  George  Washington 

Ancestry  and  Parentage 
Boyhood  and  School  Life 
His  Work  as  a  Surveyor 
Washington  as  a  General 
Washington  at  Valley  Forge 
Washington  as  President 
His  Closing  Years 
His  Place  in  History 

2.  Abraham  Lincoln 

His  Ancestry  and  Parentage 
His  Boyhood  and  School  Life 
His  Early  Life  in  Illinois 
His  First  Political  Offices 
His  Election  to  the  Presidency 
His  Character  as  President 
His  Death 
His  Place  in  History 

3.  Thomas  A.  Edison 

His  Parentage  and  Boyhood 

His  Education 

His  First  Inventions 

The  Incandescent  Electric  Light 

The  Phonograph 

Some  of  His  Other  Inventions 

Edison  as  a  Man 

Lessons  from  His  Life 
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Note. — Many  other  programs  of  the  kind  here  suggested 
may  be  planned  by  the  teacher  according  to  the  amount 
of  reading  material  available. 

XL    Literature  Programs 

L  The  Best  Story  I  Have  Read  Lately 
This  program  can  be  adapted,  as  to  number  and  length 
of  the  talks,  to  the  advancement  and  the  needs  of  the  pupils. 

2.  My  Favorite  Poem 

In  this  program  each  speaker  may  first  read  or  recite  the 
poem,  then  give  briefly  in  his  own  words  his  interpretation 
of  its  meaning  and  message,  and  then  tell  in  his  own  way 
why  the  poem  is  his  favorite. 

3.  A  Day  with  Longfellow 

Longfellow  the  Man 

Longfellow  as  the  Children's  Poet 

The  Story  of  Evangeline 

The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish 

The  Psalm  of  Life 

The  Village  Blacksmith 

The  Old  Armchair 

The  Day  Is  Done 

4.  A  Program  of  Plantation  Melodies 

This  program  will  be  more  effective  if  after  the  story  of 
each  song,  the  song  itself  can  be  sung  by  the  class  or  played 
on  the  talking  machine. 

'Way  Down  Upon  the  Suanee  River 

Massa's  in  the  Cold,  Cold  Ground 

Old  Black  Joe 

My  Old  Kentucky  Home 

Nellie  Was  a  Lady 

Nellie  Gray 

Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot 
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5.  Songs  and  Poems  of  the  Great  War 
The  material  for  this  program  should  be  carefully  selected 
by  the  teacher  from  the  vast  body  of  war  poetry  and  song. 
Almost  certainly  the  following  will  be  included : 

Over  There 

Keep  the  Home  Fires  Burning 

Joan  of  Arc 

The  Long,  Long  Trail 

Pack  Up  Your  Troubles  in  Your  Old  Kit  Bag 

In  Flanders  Fields 

XII.     Questions  for  Debate 

1.  Resolved,  That  country  life  is  preferable  to  city  life. 

2.  Resolved,  That  wheat  is  of  greater  value  to  man  than 
corn. 

3.  Resolved,  That  tobacco  causes  more  evils  than  whiskey. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  teacher  has  more  influence  than 
the  preacher. 

5.  Resolved,  That  the  pubUc  schools  should  be  taught 
six  days  in  the  week. 

6.  Resolved,  That  whipping  pupils  should  be  prohibited 
by  law. 

7.  Resolved,  That  the  United  States  should  give  com- 
pulsory military  training  to  all  boys  above  sixteen  years 
of  age. 

8.  Resolved,  That  agriculture  should  be  a  required  study 
in  every  public  school. 

9.  Resolved,  That  water  transportation  is  of  greater 
importance  to  mankind  than  land  transportation. 

10.  Resolved,  That  wool  is  of  greater  use  to  man  than 
cotton. 

IL  Resolved,  That  Sunday  baseball  should  be  prohibited. 

12.  Resolved,  That  good  writing  is  more  important  in  an 
education  than  good  speaking. 
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Dictionary,  study  of,  112-117 
Distributives,  131,  132 
Double  negative,  148 

Envelops,  62 
Exclamation  point,  23 
Expressions  to  avoid,  179,  180 

Fine,  correct  use,  129 
Fun,  a  day  of,  170,  171 

Indention,  4,  10 
Ink  for  compositions,  2,  62 
Interjections,  177,  178 
Interrogation  point,  22,  23 
Irregular  verbs,  106-109 

Letters;   social,    53-66;   business, 

207-214 
Lie  and  lay,  90-93 
Lake,  correct  uses,  127,  128 

Material  for  writing,  1,  2 
Mistakes,  our  common,  110 
Motions,    making,    73,    74,    82; 
amending,    tabling,   reconsider- 
ing, 88-90 

Newspapers,  how  to  study,  49-53 
Nouns,  defined,  classes,  etc.,  77-81 
Number;  of  nouns  and  pronouns, 
133-136;  of  verbs,  135-138 

Officers  of  class  club,  69-71 
Oral  reading,  11,  141-146 
OutUne  of  a  composition,  17,  18 
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Paper,  for  compositions,  1,  2; 
for  letters,  61-62,  209 

Paragraphs,  defined,  10;  how  to 
form,  31-34 

"Parents  and  Friends'  Day," 
124,  175,  195,  223 

Parliamentary  law,  72-74,  82-83, 
88-90 

Participle,  past,  106-109 

Parts  of  speech;  test  exercises,  180, 
181 ;  general  review,  191 ;  changes 
from  one  to  another,  192-194 

Past  forms  of  verbs,  106-109 

Period,  uses  of,  22,  23 

Person,  136 

Picture,  study  of,  97,  98 

Planning  a  composition,  17-19 

Plural  number,  133-138 

Poem,  study  of,  149-151,  182-183, 
188-189,  216-218,  219-221 

Poetry,  reading,  152 

Possessives,  94-96 

Predicate  part  of  sentence,  37-40 

Predicate  verb,  42-46 

Prepositions,  171-175 

Programs  for  club  meetings, 
Appendix 

Pronouns,  77-81 

Pronunciation,  special  cases,  165- 
167 

Punctuation;  end  marks,  22,  23; 
comma,  24-28,  46-48;  apostro- 
phe, 94-96;  quotation  marks, 
99-102;  dash,  200-202;  semi- 
colon, 203-205;  colon,  205,  206 


Quite,  correct  uses,  129 
Quotation  marks,  99-102 
"Quotations  Day,"  196  * 

Reading  the   composition,  3,  11, 

20-21 
Reading  poetry,  152 
Real,  correct  uses,  128 
Review,  general,  221-223 

Semicolon,  203-205 

Sentence,  defined,  8;  unity,  12-16 

Shall  and  will,  157-165 

Sit  and  set,  90-93 

Subject  and  predicate,  35-40 

Subject  substantive,  42-46 

That,  uses  of,  197-199 
Tones  in  reading,  143-145 

Unity  of  the  sentence,   5,    12-16 

Verbs,  defined,  85;  helping 
(auxiliary),  86;  complete  and 
incomplete,  87,  88;  irregular, 
106-109;  person  and  number, 
135-138 

Verb  phrases,  85 

Vocatives,  punctuation,  46 

Voice,  using  the,  143-145 

Was  and  were,  168,  169 
Will  and  shall,  157-165 
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